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SHORT ACCOUNT 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 

Db HUGH BLAIR. 



Da lIuGH Blair was bom in "fedinburgh, on the 
7th day of April 1 71 8. His father, John Blair, a 
respectable merchant in that city, was a descendant 
of the ancient family of Blair, in Ayrshire, and 
graddson of the famous Mr Robert Blair, Minister 
of St Andrew's, Chaplain to Charles L and one of 
the most zealous aiid distinguished clergymen of the 
period in which he lived. This vtrorthy man, though 
firmly attached to the cause of freedom, and to the 
Presbyterian form of church goveiUment, and 
though actively engaged in all the measures adopt- 
ed for their support ; yet, by his steady, temperate 
conduct, commanded the respect even of his oppo« 
nents. In preference to all the other ecclesiastical 
leaders of the covenanting party, he was selected 
by the King himself to fill an office which, from the 
circumstances of the time, gave frequent access to 
the Royal Person : '^ because,'' said his Majestyt 
^ that man is pious, prudent, learned, aad ^f ^ toe^Jc 
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^< and moderate calm temper." — His talents seem 
to have descended as an inheritance to his posterity. 
For, of the two sons who survived him, David, the 
eldest, was a clergyman of eminence in Edinburgh^ 
father to Mr Robert Blair, Minister of Athelstone- 
ford, the celebrated author of the Poem entitled 
The Grave ; and grandfather to his Majesty's Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland, whose masculine elo- 
quence and profound knowledge of law, have, in the 
public estimation, .placed him indisputably at the 
head of the Scottish bar. From his youngest son 
Hugh, who engaged in business as a merchant, and 
bad the honour to fill a high station in the magif 
tracy of Edinburgh, sprung the learned clergyman, 
who is the subject of this narrative. 

The views of Dr Blair, from his earliest youth, 
were turned towards the Church, and his educa- 
tion received a suitable direction. After the usual 
grammatical course at school, he entered the Hu- 
Vianity Class in the University of Edinburgh, in 
October 1730, and spent eleven years at that ce- 
lebrated seminary, assiduously employed in the li- 
terary and scientific studies prescribed by the Church 
pf Scotland to all who are to become candidates 
for her license to preach the Gospel. During this 
important period, he was distinguished among his 
companions both for diligence and proficiency ; and 
obtained from the Professors under whom he stu- 
died, repeated testimonies of approbjjtion. One of 
them deserves to be mentioned particularly, because, 
in his own opinion, it determined the bent of his 
genius towards polite literature. An essay, nt^f 




W MXt9 cir. On A^ BeautifUl^ written by him wheti 
a student of logic, in the usual course of academi*^ 
cal exercises, had the good fortune to attract the 
notice of Professor Stevenson, and, with circum^ 
stances honourable to the author, was appointed to 
be read in public at the Conclusion of the session* 
This mark of distinction made a deep impression 
on his mind ; and the essay which merited it, he 
ever after recollected with partial affection, and pre- 
served to the day of his death as the first earnest of 
his fame. 

At this time Dr Blair commenced a method of 
study which contributed much to the accuracy and 
extent of his knowledge, and which he continued 
to prsictiae occasionallyf even after his reputatioii 
was fully established. It consisted in making ab* 
itracts of the most important works which he read^ 
and in digesting them according to the train of his 
own thoughts. History, in particular, he resolved 
to study in this manner ; and, in concert with some 
of his youthful associates, he constructed a very 
comprehensive scheme of chronological tables, for 
receiving into its proper place every important fact 
that should occur. The scheme devised by this 
young student for his own private use was afterwards 
improved, filled up, and given to the public by hii 
leAmed friend Dr John Blair, Prebendary of West* 
minster, in his valuable work^ *^ The Chronology 
•« and History of the World/* 

In the year 1739, Dr Blair took his degree of A. 
M. On that occasion he printed and defended a 
J)e JPundamentis et ObUgathm Legii Naturtti 
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which contains a short, but masterly discussion of 
Uiis important subject, and exhibits, in elegant Latin, 
an outline of the moral principles, which have been 
since more fully unfolded and illustrated in his Ser- 
mons. 

The University of Edinburgh, about this period, 
numbered among her pupils many young men who 
were soon to make a distinguished figure in the civil, 
the ecclesiastical, and the literary history of their 
country. With most of them Dr Blair entered into 
habits of intimate connection, which no future com- 
petition or jealousy occurred to interrupt, which 
held them united through life in their views of 
public good, and which had the most beneficial in- 
fluence on their own improvement, on the progress 
of elegance and taste among their contemporaries, 
and on the general interests of the community to 
which they belonged. 

On the completion of his academical course, he 
underwent the customary trials before the Presby- 
tery ofEdinburgh^nd received from that venerable 
body a license to preach the Gospel, on the 2 1st 
of October 1741. His public life now commenced 
with very favourable prospects. The reputation 
which he brought from the University was fully jus- 
tified by his first appearances in the pulpit ; and, in 
a few months, the fame of his eloquence procured 
for him a presentation to the parish of Colessie in 
Hfe, where he was ordained to the office of the 
holy ministry, on the 23d of September 1742. But 
he was not permitted to remain long in this rural 
letref^. A vacancy in the second charge of the 
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Canongate of Edinburgh furnished to his friends an 
opportunity of recalling him to a station more suit* 
ed to his talents. And, though one of the most 
popular and eloquent clergymen in the Church was 
placed in competition with him, a great majority of 
the electors decided in favour of this young orator, 
and restored him, in July 1743, to the bounds of 
his native city. 

In this station Dr Blair continued eleven years, 
discharging with great fidelity and success the vari* 
ous duties of the pastoral office. His discourses 
front the pulpit in particular attracted universal ad* 
miration. They were composed with uncommon 
care ; and, occupying a middle place between the 
dry metaphysical discus^on of one class of preach- 
ers, and the loose incoherent declamation of anothefr, 
they blended together, in the happiest manner, the 
light of argument with the warmth of exhortation, 
and exhibited captivating specimens of what had 
hitherto been rarely heard in Scotland, the polish- 
ed, well-compacted, and regular didactic oratiom 

In consequence of a call from the Town-Council 
and General Session of Edinburgh, he was trans* 
lated from the Canongate to Lady Tester's, one of 
the city churches, on the 1 ith of October 1754 : and 
on the 15th day of June 1758, he was promoted to 
the High Church of Edinburgh, the most import- 
ant ecclesiastical charge in the kingdom. To this 
charge he was raised at the request of the Lords of 
Council and Session, and of the other distinguished 
official characters who have their seats in that 

church. And the uniform prudence^ ability, and 

2 
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success, which^ for a period of more than forty jrearSy 
accompanied all his ministerial labours in that con- 
spicuous and difficult station, sufficiently evince the 
wisdom of their choice* 

Hitherto his attention seems to have been devot* 
ed almost exclusively to the attainment of profes* 
sional excellence ; and to the regular discharge of 
his parochial duties. No production of his pen had 
yet been given to the world by himself, except two 
sermons preached on particular occasions, some 
translations, in verse, of passages of Scripture, for 
the Psalmody of the Church, and a few articles in 
the Edinburgh Review; a publication begun in 1755, 
and conducted for a short time by some of the ablest 
men in the kingdom. But standing as he now did 
at the head of his profession, and released by the la- 
bour of former years from the drudgery of weekly 
preparation for the pulpit, he began to think seri- 
ously on a plan for teaching to others that art which 
had contributed so much to the establishment of his 
own fame. With this view, he communicated to his 
friends a scheme of Lectures on Composition ; and, 
having obtained the approbation of the University, 
he began to read them in the College on the 11th 
<rf December 1 759. To this undertaking he brought 
all the qualifications requisite for executing it well } 
and along with them a weight of reputation, which 
could not fail to give effect to the lessons he should 
deliver. For, besides the testimony given to his ta- 
lents by his successive promotions in the Church, 
the University of St Andrew's, moved chiefly by the 
merit of his eloquence, had, in June 1757f conferred 
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#n bini the degree of D. D. a litenry honour which^ 
at that time, was verj rare in Scotland. Aocordingly^ 
his first Course of Lectures was well attended^ an4 
received with great applause* The patrons ^ ^bm 
tlttiversttf, convinced that they would form a valu«» 
able addition to the system of education, agreed in 
tlie fallowing summer to institute a rhetorical class* 
under his direction, as a permanent part of their 
academical establishment : and on the 7th of April 
1762, his Majesty was graciously pleased '< To erect 
^ and endow a Professorship of Rhetoric and Belles 
^ Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, and to 
*^ appoint Dr Blair, in consideration of his approved 
** qualifications, Regius Professor thereof, with a sa* 
«« lary of L.70/' These Licctures he published ia 
1783, when be retired from the labours of the office ( 
and the general voice of the Public has pronounccki 
them to be a most judicious, elegant, and compre- 
hensive system of rules for forming the style and 
cultivating the taste of youth. 

About the time in which he was occupied in layw 
ing the foundations of this useful institution, he had 
an opportunity of conferring another important 
obligation on the literary world, by the part which 
he acted in rescuing from oblivion the poems of 
Ossian. It was by the solicitation of Dr Blair and 
Mr John Home that Mr Macpherson was induced 
to publish his Fragments of Ancitnt Poetry ; and 
their patronage was of essential service in procure 
ing the subscription which enabled hin\ to under* 
take his tour through the Highlaqds for collecting 
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th6 materials of Fingal, and of those other deh'f^ht- 
ful prckluctions which bear the name of Ossian^ 
To these productions Dr Blair applied the test of ge- 
nuine criticism, and soon after their publication, 
gave an estimate of their merits in a Dissertation^ 
which, for beauty of language, delicacy of taste, 
and acuteness of critical investigation, has few pa- 
rallels. It was printed in 1763, and spread the re* 
putation of its author throughout Europe. 

The great objects of his literary ambition being 
now attained, his talents were for many years con* 
aecrated solely to the important and peculiar em- 
ployments of his station. It was not till the year 
1777 that he could be induced to favour the world 
with a volume of the Sermons which had so long 
furnished instruction and delight to his own con- 
gregation. But this volume being well received, 
the public approbation encouraged him to proceed: 
three other volumes followed at different intervals ; 
and all of them experienced a degree of success 
of which few publications can boast. They circu* 
lated rapidly and widely wherever the English 
tongue extends ; they were soon translated into al- 
most all the languages of Europe ; and his present 
Majesty, with that wise attention to the interests 
of religion and literature which distinguishes his 
reign, was graciously pleased to judge them worthy 
of a public reward. By a royal mandate to the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, dated July 25th, 1780, a pen- 
sion of L.eoo a-year was conferred on their authori 
which continued unaltered till his death. 
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The motives which gave rise to the present vo« 
lume * are sufficiently explained by himself in his 
Address to the Reader. The Sermons which it 
contains were composed at very different periods of 
his life ; but they were all written out anew in his 
own hand, and in many parts re-composed, during 
the course of last summer, after he had completed 
his eighty-second year. They were delivered to 
the publishers about six weeks before his death, in 
the form and order in which they now appear. And 
it may gratify his readers to know, that the last of 
them which he composed, though not the last in 
the order adopted for publication, was the Sermon 
on A Life of Dissipation and Pleasure^^a, sermon 
written with great dignity and eloquence, and 
which should be regarded as his solemn parting ad- 
monition to a class of men, whose conduct is high- 
ly important to the community, and whose re- 
formation and virtue he had long laboured moat 
zealously to promote. 

The Sermons which he has given to the worid 
are universally admitted to be models in their kind ; 
and they will long remain durable monuments of 
the piety, the genius, and sound judgment of their 
author. But they formed only a small part of the 
Discourses he prepared for the pulpit. The re- 
mainder, modesty led him to think unfit for the 
press ; and influenced by an excusable solicitude 
for his reputation, he left behind him an explicit 

* This Lib was originally annexed to the fifth i^nd last ▼€- 
]ume. 
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injunction that his numerous manuscripts should 
be destroyed. The greatness of their number was 
creditable to his professional character, and exhibit- 
ed a convincing proof that his fame as a public 
teacher had been honourably purchased, by the 
most unwearied application to the private and un* 
seen labours of his office. It rested on the uniii 
form intrinsic excellence of his discourses, in point 
of matter and composition, rather than on foreign 
attractions ; for his delivery, though distinct, s^ 
rious and impressive, wa& not remarkably distin- 
guished by that magic charm of voice and action 
which captivates the senses and imagination, and 
which, in the estimation of superficial hearers^ coo- 
Btitutes the chief merit of a preacher. 

In that department of his professional duty, which 
regarded the government of the church, Dr Blair 
was steadily attached to the cause of moderation. 
From diffidence, and perhaps from a certain degree 
of inaptitude for extemporary speaking, he took a 
less public part in the contests of ecclesiastical 
politics than some of his contemporaries ; and, from 
the same causes^ he never would consent to become 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. But his influence among his bre- 
thren was extensive ; his opinion, guided by that 
sound uprightness of judgment, which formed the 
predominant feature of his intellectual character, 
had been always held in high respect by the friends 
with whom he acted ; and, for many of the last 
years of his life, it was received by them almost as 
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a law. ^The great leading principle in which they 
cordially ccmcurred with him, and which directed 
all their measures^ was to preserve the church, oa 
the one side, from a slavish, corrupting dependence 
on the civil power, and, on the other, from a greater 
infusicm oi democratical influence than is com^ 
patible with the established constitution of the 
country. 

The reputation which he acquired in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, was well sustained by 
the great respectability oi his priva||B character. 
Deriving from family associations a strong sense of 
clerical decorum, feeling on his heart deep impress 
aions of religious and moral obligation, and guided in 
his intercourse with the world by the same correct 
and delicate taste which appeared in his writings^ he 
was eminently distinguished through life by tbe 
prudence, purity, and dignified propriety of hia 
conduct. His mind, by constitution and culture^ 
was admirably formed for enjoying happiness. Well- 
balanced in itself by the nice proportion and adjust 
ment of its faculties,, it did not incline him to any 
of those eccentricities, either of opinion or of ac- 
tion, which are too often the lot of genius : — ^free 
from all tincture of envy, it delighted cordially in 
the prosperity and fame of his companions ; sen- 
sible to the estimtition in which he himself was 
held, it disposed him to dwell at times on the 
thought of his success with a satisfaction which be 
did not affect to conceal : inaccessible alike to 
gloomy and to peevish impressions, it was always 
master of its owa movements, and ready, in sax un- 
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common degree, to take an active and pleasing iiii* 
terest in every thing, whether important or trifling, 
that happened to become for the moment the ob-* 
ject of his attention. This habit of mind, temper- 
ed with the most unsuspecting simplicity, and 
united to eminent talents and inflexible integrity, 
while it secured to the last his own relish of life, 
was wonderfully calculated to endear him to his 
friends, and to render him an invaluable member 
of any society to which he belonged. According- 
ly, there haye been few men more universally re* 
spected by those who knew him, more sincerely 
esteemed in the circle of his acquaintance, or more 
tenderly beloved by those who enjoyed the blessings 
of his private and domesiic connection. 

In April 1748, he married his cousin, Katharine 
Bannatine, daughter of the Rev. James Bannatine, 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh. By her he had 
a son who died in infancy, and a daughter, who 
lived to her twenty-first year, the pride of her pa- 
rents, and adorned with all the accomplishments 
that became her age and sex. Mr» Blair, herself, 
a woman of great good sense and spirit, was also 
taken from him a few years before his death, after 
she had shared, with the tenderest affection, in all 
his fortunes, and contributed near half a century 
to his happiness and comfort. 

Dr Blair had been naturally of a feeble constitu- 
tion of body i but as he grew up, his constitution 
acquired greater firmness and vigour. Tliough 
liable to occasional attacks from some of the sharps 
est and most painful diseases that afflict the human 
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ihunet he etijoyed a general state of good health ; 
and, through habitual cheerfulness, temperance, 
and care, survived the usual term of human life. — 
For some years he had felt himself unequal to the 
iitigue of instructing his very large congr^ation 
from the pulpit ; and, under the impression which 
this feeling produced, he has been heard at times 
to say, with a sigh, ^< that he was left almost the 
^ last of his contemporaries/' Yet he continued 
to the end in the regular discharge of all his other 
official duties, and particularly in giving advice to 
the afflicted, who, from different quarters of the 
•kingdom, solicited his correspondence. His last 
summer was devoted to the preparation of this vo- 
lume of Sermons ; and, in the course of it, he ex- 
r hibited a vigour of understanding and capacity of 
exertion equal to that of his best days. He began 
the winter, ple&sed with himself on account of the 
completion of this work; and his friends were 
flattered with the hope that he might live to enjoy 
•the accession of emolument and fame which he 
expected it would bring. But the seeds of a mor- 
tal disease were lurking unperceived within him* 
On the 24th of December 1800, he complained of 
a pain in his bowels, which, during that and the 
following day, gave him but little uneasiness ; and 
he received as usual the visits of his fnends. On 
the afternoon of the 26th, the symptoms became 
violent and alarming ;•— he felt that he was ap* 
proaching the end of his appointed course ; and 
retaining to the lart moment the full possession of 

his mental facnHies, he expired oq the morning 

b 
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of the 27th9 with the composure and hope which 
become a Christian pastor. 

The lamentation for his death was universal and 
deep through the city which he had so long in- 
structed and adorned. Its Magistrates^ partici- 
pating in the general grief, appointed his church to 
be put in mourning ; and his colleague in it» the 
writer of this Narrative, who had often experienced 
the inestimable value of his counsel and friendship, 
delivered, on the Sabbath after his funeral, a dut- 
course to his congregation, with an extract from 
which this account shall be closed. It is inserted 
here at the particular request of that very respect- 
able body of men who composed his Kirk Session, 
and who, by their public approbation of this tri« 
bute to his memory, are desirous of transmitting, 
with his Sermons, to posterity, a memorial of the 
veneration and esteem with which his conduct had 
inspired thero.--i-After exhorting to contemplate 
and follow the example of tfie patriarchs and saints 
of former ages, mho^ through Jaith and patience, in^ 
kerit the promises^ the Preacher thus proceeded : 

^* In this competition for virtuous attainment, it 
^ may be often useful to bring down your eye, from 
^ contemplating the departed worthies of distant 
.^ times and countries, towards patterns of imita- 
** tioD that are endeared to you by more tender ties. 
'* If, in the relations of life, you have had a con- 
•* nection, — if, in the circle of your own family, 
^^ you have had a father, a husband, or a brother, 
>* who discharged with exemplary fidelity the duties 
:«< of his station, whom every tongue blessed as the 
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^ friend of God and man, and who died aa he livedo 
^* full of faith and hope ; place him before you aa 
^ the model of your conduct,-— conceive him bend* 
^* ing from his seat in the skies, pleased with your 
^attachment, deeply interested in your success; 
** and cheering you in your labours of love. His 
^ image will be as a guardian angel, to admonish 
*' yoa when dangers i^proach, to rouse within you 
^ every principle of virtuous exertion, and to in* 
^ spire you with strength to overcome. 

^^ Our hearts, Christians, have been deeply pier- 
*' ced with the loss of a most valuable connection, 
^^ of a venerable pastor, who watched long for our 
*« souls, and, with the most unwearied fidelity, 
*^ pointed out to us the path of happiness. To yon, 
** and to the general interests of pure religion, he 
<* was attached by many powerful obligations. A 
^^ native of this city, and descended from, a family 
*^ which, in former times, had given several bright 
^ ornaments to the Church a£ Scotland, he felt the 
** warmest tendencies of nature co«operating with 
^* the principles of duty, to call forth' all his powers 
** in tlie sacred service to which he was devoted. 
^ And by the blessing of God on his industry, he 
rose to an eminence in professional merit, which 
has reflected distinguished honour on the city, 
on the church, and on the country which pro- 
^ duced him. 

^^ It was the fortune of Dr Blair to appear at a 
" period when the literature of his country was just 
** beginning to receive polish and an useful direc* 
<* tioa ; and when it was enuikmriy oulttvat^ by 
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*^ a bright constellation of young men, who were 
** destined to carry it to high perfection. In con- 
^< cert with them, he applied himself with diligence 
^ and assiduity to all those branches of study which 
*^ could contribute to form him for the eloquence 
^* of the pulpit This was the department in which 
^^ he chose to excel ; to which all the force of his 
^' genius was directed i and in which he soon felt 
^< that his efforts were to be successful. For from 
^ the very commencement of his theological studies, 
he gave presages of his future attainments ; and 
in the societies of his youthful companions, laid 
^< the foundations of that splendid reputation, 
which, through a long life of meritorious service, 
continued to increase ; and which has procured 
<* for him, as a religious instructor, access to the 
'* imderstandings and the hearts of all the most cuU 
** tivated inhabitants of the Christian world. 

" To you, ray brethren, who have long enjoyed 

*^ the inestimable blessing of his immediate instruc- 

" tion, it will not be necessary to describe the 

^< qualities of that luminous, fascinating eloquence, 

^* with which he was accustomed to warm, and ra« 

<* vish, and amend your hearts. You may have 

^ heard others who equalled, or even excelled him 

^* in some of the requisites of pulpit oratory, in oc- 

'* casional profoundness of thought, in vivid flashes 

of imagination, or in pathetic addresses to the 

heart, But there never was a public teacher in 

'^ whom all these requisites were combined in juster 

proportions, placed under the direction of a more 

exquisite sense of propriety, and employed with 
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^* moce UDiform success to convey useful and praC'^ 

^< tjcal instractioa. Standing, on the foundation of 

^ the Apostles and Prophets, he exhibited the doc^ 

^ trines of Christ in their genuine purity, separat- 

^ ed from the dross of superstition, and traced with 

^ inimitable elegance, through all their beneficial 

^ influence on the consolation, on the order, and 

<* on the virtue both of public and private life. 

*^ Hence his discourses, uniting in the most perfect 

^ form the attractions of utility and beauty, gave 

** a new and better tone to the style of instruction 

^ from the pulpit : and contributed in a remarkable 

•• degree to correct and refine the religious, the 

«' moral, and the literary taste of tbe times in which 

** he lived. 

<< The universal admiration which attended his 
<* ministerial labours, was some recompence to him 
*< for the exertions they had cost. But his chief 
** recompence arose from the consciousness of hav- 
^' ing contributed so eminently to edify the Church 
*' of Christ, and from the improving influence 
*' which his labours had shed on his own heart. For 
*^ he was, at home and in himself, the perfect image 
'^ of that simph'city, meekness, gentleness, andcon* 
tentment, which his writings recommend. He 
was I6ng happy in his domestic relations ; and, 
^< though doomed at last to feel, through their loss, 
** in succession, the heaviest strokes of affliction ; 
*< yet his mind, fortified by religious habits, and 
^< buoyed up by his native tendency to contentment, 
*^ sustained itself on God, end enabled him to per- 
:^V3evere to the end in the active and cheerful dis- 
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^ charge of the duties of his statkin ; prefMraig for 
^ the worid the blessings of elegant iastniction ;^ 
^ tendering to the mourner the lessons of divine 
«' consolation ; guiding the young by his <x»ui8els } 
^ aiding the meritorious with, his influence ; and 
*^ supporting, by his voice and by his conduct, llie 
^ civil and ecclesiastical ikistitutions of his country. 
*< With such dispositions and hahts it was natu- 
*' ral that he should enjoy a distinguished portion 
^ of felicity. And perhaps there never was -a man 
^ who experienced more completely that the waj/8 
^ qf wisdom are ways of pleasantness^ and that aH 
<^ her paths are peace. His country was proud of 
^^ his merits, and at different times conferred on 
** him, through the hands of the Sovereign, the 
** most honourable and substantial proofs of her 
^ approbation : foreign lands learned from him the 
^* way of salvation ; he saw marks of deference 
** and respect wherever he appeared ; and he felt 
** within himself the gratulations of a good con^ 
*^ science, and the hope of immortality. It was 
^* peculiarly delightful to see him, in the latest pe- 
<^ riod of his life, at the venerable age of eighty- 
^^ two, looking back on dmost threescore years 
^ spent in the .public service of his God, pleased 
** with the recollections which it gave, possessing a 
<^ mind still vigorous and clear, the delight of his 
** friends, sensible to the attentions which they 
^ paid to him, burning with zeal for the good of 
•« the Church, and with all the ardour of youthful 
^ ambition, preparing the materi.ils of a new claim 
^ to the gratitude and admiration of posterity. 
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^^ In this active state of preparatioD, with the lamp 
^< of life still clear and bright, he was found by 
*^ the Great Lord of all when he came to say^ ^ It 
^* is enough ;' and afler a single night of pain, to 
^ call him gently to his rest. 

^^ He has gone to give an account of his steward- 
^* ship.-^The Church mourns in him the loss of 
^ her brightest ornament — ^Let us submit to the 
^ stroke with resignation and reverence ; and« as 
*^ the most acceptable proof of respect to his me- 
** mory, let us learn to practise the lessons which 
** he Uught'* 
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SERMON I. 



ON THE UNION OF PIETY AMD MORALITY. 



Acts, x. 4, 



Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a 

memorial before God. 

Thr High and Lofty One who inhabiteth eler^ 
rdty^ dwelleth also with him who is of an humble 
and contrite heart. In the midst of his glory, 
the Almighty is not inattentive to the mean'* 
est of his subjects. Neither obscurity of sta- 
tion, nor imperfection of knowledge, sinks 
those below his regard who worship and obey 
him. Every prayer which they send up from 
their secret retirements is listened to by him ; 
and every work of charity which they perform, 
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how unknown soever to the world, attracts 
his notice. The text presents a signal instance 
of this comfortable truth. In the city of 
Caesarea, there dwelt a Roman centurion, a 
military officer of inferior rank, a Gentile, 
neither by birth nor religion entitled to the 
privileges of the Jewish nation. But he was 
a devout and a benevolent man ; who, accor- 
ding to his measure of religious knowledge, 
studied to perform his duty, prayed to God aU 
waySj and gave much alms to the people. Such 
a character passed not unobserved by God. 
So highly was it honoured, that to this good 
centurion an Angel was sent from heaven, in 
order to direct him to the means of full in- 
struction in the truth. The angel accosts him 
with this salutation, Cornelius^ Thy prayer's 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial 5e- 
fore God. 

It is to the conjunction of prayers and alms 
that I purpose now to direct your thoughts^ 
as describing the respectable and amiable cha- 
racter of a man, as forming the honour and 
the blessedness of a true Christian ; piety 
joined with charity, faith with good works^ 
devotion with morality. These are things 
which God hath connected, and which it is 
impious in man to separate. It is only when 
they remain united, that they can come up 
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as a grateful memorial before God. I shall 
first endeavour to shew you, that alms with- 
out prayers, or prayers without alms, mora^ 
lity without devotion, or devotion without 
morality, are extremely defective ; and then 
shall point out the happy effects of their mu- 
tual union. 

Let us begin with considering the case of 
alms without prayers ; that is, of good works 
without piety, or a proper sense of God and 
religion. Examples of this are not uncom- • 
mon in the world. With many, virtue is, or 
at least is pretended to be, a respectable and 
an honoured name, while Piety sounds mean- 
ly in their ears. They are men of the world, 
and they claim to be men of honour. They 
rest upon their humanity, their public spirit, 
their probity, and their truth. They arrogate 
to themselves all the manly and the active 
virtues. But devout affections, and religious 
duties, they treat with contempt, as founded 
on shadowy speculations, and fit to employ 
the attention only of weak and superstitious 
minds. Now, in opposition to such persons, 
I contend, that this neglect of piety argues 
depravity of heart ; and that it infers an irre* 
gular discharge of the duties of morality. 

a2 
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First J It argues internal depravity j for it 
discovers a cold and a hard heart* K there 
be any impression which man is formed by 
nature to receive, it is a sense of religion. As 
soon as his mind opens to observation and re^ 
flection, he discerns innumerable marks of his 
dependent state. He finds himself placed^ 
by some superior power, in a vast world, where 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator are 
conspicuous on every side. The magnifix^ence, 
the beauty and order of nature, excite him to 
admire and adore. When he looks up to that 
omnipotent hand which operates throughout 
the universe, he is impressed with reverence. 
When he receives blessings which he cannot 
avoid ascribing to divine goodness, he is 
prompted ta gratitude.. The expression of 
those affections, under the various forms of 
religious worship, are no other than native ef- 
fusions of the human heart. Ignorance may 
mislead, and superstition may corrupt them ; 
but their origin is derived from sentiments 
that are essential to man. 

Cast your eyes over the whole earth. Ex- 
plore the most remote quarters of the east or 
the west. You may discover tribes of men 
without policy, or laws, or cities, or any of the 
arts of life : But nowhere will you find them 
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without some form of religion. In every 
region you behold the prostrate worshipper, the 
temple, the altar, and the offering. Where- 
ever men have existed, they have been sen- 
sible that some acknowledgment was due, on 
their part, to the Sovereign of the world. If 
in their rudest and most ignorant state, this 
obligation has been felt, what additional force . 
must it acquire by the improvements of hu- 
man knowledge, but especially by the great 
discoveries of the Christian revelation ? What- 
ever either, from reverence or from gratitude, 
can excite men to the worship of God, is by 
this revelation placed in such a light, as one 
should think were sufficient to overawe the 
most thoughtless, and to melt the most ob- 
durate mind. 

Canst thou,' then, pretend to be a man of 
reason, nay, a man of virtue, and yet continue 
regardless of one of the first and chief dictates 
of human nature ? Where is thy sensibility 
to what is right and fit, if that loud voice, 
which calls all nations throughout the earth to 
rdigious homage, has never been heard by 
thee? Or, if it has been heard, by what 
strange and false refinements hast thou stifled 
those natural sentiments which it tends to Sr- 
waken ? Calling thyself a son, a citizen, a 
friend ; claiming to be faithful and affection- 
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ate in these relations ; hast thou no sense of 
what thou owest to thy first Parent, thy 
highest Sovereign, thy greatest Benefactor ? 
Can it be consistent with true virtue or honour, 
to value thyself upon thy regard to inferior 
obligations, and yet to violate that which is the 
most sacred and the most ancient of all ? 
When simple instinct teaches the Tartar and 
the Indian, together with his alms and good 
works, to join his prayers to that Power whom 
he considers as the source of good, shall it be 
no reproach in the most enlightened stale of 
human nature, and under the purest dispensa- 
tion of religion, to have extinguished the 
sense of gratitude to Heaven, and to slight all 
acknowledgment of the great and the true 
God ? What does such conduct imply, but 
either an entire want, or a wilful suppression, 
of some of the best and most generous affec- 
tions belonging to human nature? Surely, 
there must be an essential defect in that heart 
which remains cold and insensible, where it 
ought to be affected most warmly. Surely 
such a degree of depravity must be lodged 
there, as is sufficient to taint all the other 
springs of pretended virtue, 

But besides this, I must contend, in the second 
place^ That where religion is neglected, there 
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can be no regular nor steady practice of die 
duties of morality. The character will be 
often inconsistent; and Virtue5 placed on a 
basis too narrow to support it^ will be always 
loose and tottering. For such is the propen- 
sity of our nature to vice, so numerous are 
the temptations to a relaxed and immoral con- 
duct, that stronger restraints than those of 
mere reason, are nec^sary to be imposed on 
man. The sense of right and wrong, the prin- 
ciple of honour, or the instinct of benevolence, 
are barriers too feeble to withstand the 
strength of passion. In the tranquil seasons 
of life these natural principles may, perhaps, 
carry on the ordinary course of social duties 
with some regularity. But wait until some 
trying emergency come. Let the confli<!t of 
passions arise. Let the heart be either wound* 
ed by sore distress, or agitategl by violent 
emotions ; and you shall presently see, that 
virtue without religion is inadequate to the 
government of life. It is destitute of its pro- 
per guard, of its firmest support, of its chief 
encouragement. It will sink under the weight 
of misfortune ; or will yield to the solicitation 
of guilt. 

The great motives that produce constancy 
and firmness of action, must be of a palpable 
and striking kind. A divine Legislator, utter- 
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ing his voice from heaven ; an omniscient 
witness, beholding us in all our retreats ; an 
Almighty Governor stretching forth his arm 
to punish or reward^ disclosing the secrets of 
the invisible world, informing us of perpetual 
rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and 
of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : 
These are the considerations which overawe 
the world, which support integrity and check 
guilt. They add to virtue that solemnity 
which should ever characterise it. To the ad- 
monitions of conscience they give the autho- 
rity of a law. Co-operating with all the good 
dispositions of a pious man, they strengthen 
and ensure their influence. On his alms you 
can have no certain dependence, who thinks 
not of God, nor has joined prayer to his cha- 
ritable deeds. But when humanity is second- 
ed by piety, the spring from which it flows 
is rendered, of course, more regular and con- 
stant. — In short, withdraw religion, and jou 
shake all the pillars of morality. In every 
heart you weaken the influence of virtue : And 
among the multitude, the bulk of mankind, 
you overthrow its power. 

Having thus shown that morality, without 
devotion, is both defective and unstable, I 
proceed to consider the other extreme, of 
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prayers without alms, derotion without mora- 
fitj. 

In e^erj age the practice has prevailed, of 
BubsUtuting certain appeurances of piety in the 
place o£ the great duties of humanity and 
mercy. Too many there have idways been, 
who flatter themselves with the hope of ob« 
taining the friendship of their Creator, thoug4i 
they neglect to do justice to their feilow-crea* 
tures. But such persons may be assured, that 
their supposed piety is altogether of a spuri- 
ous kind. It is an invention of their own, un- 
known to reason, unknown in the word of 
God. In Scripture we are ever directed to try 
our &ith by our works, our love of God by our 
love of men. We are directed to consider 
piety as a principle which regenerates the 
heart, and forms it to goodness. We are 
tau^t that in vain we address any acts of ho- 
mage to Christ, unless we do the things which 
be saith ; and that iove^ peace^ gentleness^ good- 
nessj meekness^ and temperance^ are not only 
the injunctions of his law, but the native ^y^iY^ 
of his spirit. * If therefore, while piety seems 
ardent, morality shall decline, you have full 
reason to believe, that into that piety some 
corrupting ingredients have entered. And if 

• Lake, t. 46. Gal. v. 22. 
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ever your regard to morality shall totally fail ; 
if while you make many prayers, you give no 
alms ; if while you appear to be zealous for 
God» you are false or unjust to nien ; if you 
are hard or contracted in heart, severe in your 
censures, and oppressive in your' conduct; 
then conclude with certainty, that jvhat you 
had termed piety was no more than an empty 
name. For as soon, according to the Scrip- 
ture similitude, will bitter waters jiow from a 
meet fountMUy as such effects be produced by 
genuine piety. 

What you have called by that name, re- 
solves itself into one or other of three things. 
Either it is a hypocritical form of godliness, 
assumed in order to impose on the world ; or, 
which is the most favourable supposition, it is 
a transient impression of seriousness, an acci- 
dental melting of the heart, which passes away 
like the morning chud and the early den ; or, 
which I am afraid is too oflen the case, it is 
the deliberate refuge of a deluded and super- 
stitious, but at the same time a corrupted 
mind. For ajl men> even the most depraved, 
are subject, more or lessi, to compunctions of 
conscience. It has never been in their power 
to withdraw totally beyond the reach of that 
warning voice, which tells them that some- 
thing is necessary to be done^ in order to make 
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their peace with the Ruler of the world. But, 
backward at the same time to resign the gains 
of dishonesty, or the pleasures of vice ; averse 
from submission to that sacred law, which en- 
joins righteousness in its whole extent, they 
have often attempted to make a sort of com- 
position with Heaven ; a composition, which, 
though they dare not avow it in wordsy lurks 
in secret at the bottom of many a heart. . If 
God will only dispense with some articles of 
obedience, they will repay him with abundant 
homage. If they fail in good practice, thej 
Will study to be sound in belief; and, by the 
number of their prayers, will ^tone, in some 
measure, for their deficiency in charitM>le 
deeds. 

But the attempt is as vain as it is impipus» 
From the simplest and plainest principles of 
reason, it must appear that religious worship^ 
disjoined from justice and virtue, can ^po^ 
no account whatever find acceptance with the 
Supreme Being. To what purpose ii the mul- 
titude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord. Bring no more vain oblations. Incense 
is an abomination unto me. The new moons 
and the sabbaths^ the calling of assemblies^ I can- 
not away with ; it is iniquity even the so^ 
kmn meetings. * Cease, foolish and impious 

♦ Isaiah,!. 11.14. ^ 
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man ! ' cease to coiwider the Almighty as a 
^veak or vaiu-glbrious being, who is to be 
appeased by th/ devout protestations, and thy 
humble words ; or to be gratified by the pa* 
cade and ostentation of external worship. 
What is all thy worship to him ? Will he eat 
thejlesh of thy sacrifices ^ or drink the blood of 
offered goats f Was worship required of thee, 
dost thou think, upon his account, that thou 
inightest bring an increase to his glory and 
felicity, by thy weak and insignificant praises ? 
Sooner mightest thou increase the splaidour 
of the sun by a lighted taper, or add to the 
thunder by thy voice. No : It is for the 
sake of man, not of God, that worship and 
prayers are required; not that God may 
be rendered more glorious, but that man may 
be made better ; that he may be confirmed 
to a proper sense of his dependent state, and 
acquire those pious and virtuous dispositions 
in which his highest improvement consists. 

Of all the principles in religion, one should 
take this to be the most evident ; and yet fre- 
quent admonitions are needed, to renew the 
impression of it upon mankind. For what 
puq>ose did thy Creator place thee in this 
world, in the midst of human society, but that 
as a man among men thou mightest cultivate 
bumanity ; that each in his place might con* 
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tribute to the general welfare ; that as a spouse, 
a brother, a son, or a friend, thou mightest 
act thy part with an upright and a tender 
heart ; and thus aspire to resemble Him who 
ever consults the good of his creatures, and 
whose tender mercies are over all his works? 
And darest thou, who hast been sacrificing 
unsuspicious innocence to thy loose pleasures ; 
thou who hast been disturbing the repose of 
society by thine ambition or craft ; thou who, 
to increase thy treasures, has been making the 
widow and the orphan weep ; darest thou ap- 
proach God with thy worship and thy prayers, 
and entertain the hope . that he will look 
down upon thee in peace? Will tKe God 
of order and justice accept such poor com- 
pensation for his violated laws? Will the 
God of love regard the services of one who 
is an enemy to his creatures? Shall a cor* 
rupter of the society of men aspire to the ha- 
bitations of pure and blessed spirits ?«— Be- 
lieve it. He that saith he toveth Gadj must love 
his brother also. Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well. Seek judgment^ relieve the oppressedf 
Juc^e the fatherless^ plead for the widow; And 
then Draw nigh to Godj and he will draw nigh 
to thee ; caU upon km in the day of trouble^ and 
he will answer thee. Thy prayers and thine 
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alms shall then ascend in joint memorial be- 
fore the Most High. 

I have now shewn the evil of maiming and 
splitting religion ; of dividing asunder two 
things, which, though in theory they may be 
separated, yet in practice must always co-ex- 
ist, if either of them be real; Devotion to 
God, and Charity to men. Let us consider, 
next, the happy effects of their union. 

Their union forms the consistent, the grace- 
ful, the respectable character of the real 
Christian, the man of true worth. If you 
leave either of them out of your system, even 
though*you excel in the other, you can stand 
trial only in one point of view. It is only on 
one side your character is fair ; on the other, 
it will always be open to much reproach. And 
as you dishonour yourselves, so you do great in- 
justice to religion. For, by dividing its parts 
from one another, you never fail to expose it to 
the censure of the world : And perhaps, by this 
sort of partial and divided goodness, religion 
has suffered more in the esteem of mankind, 
than by open profligacy. The unbeliever will 
scoff at your piety, when he sees you negligent 
of moral duties. The bigot will decry all mo- 
rality, when he sees you pretend to be a fol- 
lower of virtue, though you be a despiser of 
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God. Whereas, he who fears Grod, and is 
at the same time just and beneficent to men, 
exhibits religion to the world with full pro- 
priety. It shines in his conduct with its native 
splendour; and its rays throw a glory a- 
round him. His character is above reproach. 
It is at once amiable and venerable. Malice 
itself is afraid to attack him ; and even the 
worst of men respect and honour him ia 
their hearts. 

This too is the man whose life will be most 
peaceful and happy. He who fails materially 
either in piety or in virtue, is always obnox- 
ious to the anguish of remorse. His partial 
goodness may flatter him in the day of super* 
ficial observation ; but when solitude or dis- 
tress awakens the powers of reflection, he shall 
be made to feel that one part of duty per- 
formed, atones not for anodier which is neglect- 
ed. In the midst of his prayers, the remem- 
brance of injustice will upbraid him with hy- 
pocrisy ; and in the distribution of his alms, 
the prayers which the poor put up for him, 
will make him blush for his neglect of God. 
Conscience will supply the place of the hand 
coming forth to write over against him on the 
wall. Thou art weighed in the bakmce and art 
found wanting.* Whereas he who holds both faith 

♦ Dan. V- 87. 
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and a good conscience^ who attends equally to 
the discharge of his duty towards God and to- 
wards man, enjoys, as &r as human imperfec-r 
tion allows, the sense of fairness and con sis- / 
tency in conduct, of integrity and soundness 
of heart. 

The man of mere morality is a straager to 
all the delicate and refined pleasures of devo- 
tion. In works of beneficence and mercy, he 
may enjoy satisfaction. But his satisfaction 
is destitute of that glow of alSection which en- 
livens the feelings of one who lifi;s his heart 
at the same time to the Father of the Uni- 
verse, and considers himself as imitating God« 
The man, again, who rests solely on devo« 
tion, if that devotion open not his heart to 
humanity, not only remains a stranger to the 
pleasures of beneficence, but must often un- 
dergo the pain arising from bad passions. 
But when beneficence and devotion are unit- 
ed, they pour upon the man in whom they 
meet the full pleasures of a good and pure 
heart His alms connected him with men, 
his prayers with God. He looks without dis- 
may on both worlds. All nature has to him 
a benign aspect. If ^engaged in active life, 
he is the friend of men ; and he is happy in 
the exertions of that firiendship. If left in 
retirement, he walks among the works of na- 
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ture as with God. Every object is enlivened 
to him by the sense of the Divine presence. 
Every where he traces the beneficent hand 
of the Author of nature ; and every where, 
with glowing heart, he hears and answers 
his secret voice. When he looks up to hea- 
ven, he rejoices in the \hought that there 
dwells that God whom he serves and ho« 
nours ; that Saviour in whom he trusts ; that 
Spirit of grace from whose inspiration his pie^ 
ty and his charity flow. When he looks a^ 
round him on the world, he is soothed with 
the pleasing remembrance of good offices 
which he has done, or at least has studied to 
do, to many who dwell there. How comfort* 
able the reflection, that him no poor man can 
upbraid for having withheld his due ; him no 
unfortunate man can reproach for having seen 
and despised his sorrows; but that on his 
head are descending the prayers of the needy 
and the aged ; and that the hands of those 
whom his protection has supported, or his 
bounty has fed, are lifl;ed up in secret to bless 
him ! 

Life, passed under the influence of such 
dispositions, naturally leads to a happy end. 
It is not enough to say, that faith and piety, 
Joined with active virtue, constitute the requi-* 
site preparation for heaven. They, in truth^ 

VOL. 1. B 
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begin the enjoyment of heaven. In every 
state of pur existence, they form the chief 
ingredients of felicity. Hence they are the 
great marks of Christian regeneration. They 
are the signature of that holy spirit by which 
good men are said to be sealed unto the day of 
redemption. The text affords a striking proof 
of the estimation in which they are held by 
God. Amidst that infinite variety of human 
events which pass under his eye, the prayers 
and the alms of Cornelius attracted his par* 
ticular notice. He remarked the amiable dis* 
positions which rose in the heart of this good 
man. But he saw that they were yet imper- 
fect, while he remained unenlightened by the 
principles of the Christian religion. In order 
to remove this obstruction to his rising graces, 
and to bring him to the full knowledge of that 
God whom he sought tp honour, he was fa* 
voured with a supernatural message from hea« 
yen. While the princes of the earth were 
left to act by the counsels of their owi) wisdom; 
while, without interposition from above, ge* 
nerals conquered or fell, according to the vi« 
cissitude of human things ; to this good Cen- 
turion an angel was cQUtmissioned from the 
throne of GodL 

What can I say more or higher in praise of 
^is blessed character, than that it is what G(4 
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delicti to hdndor ? Mto «tn^ out^ as the 
ofcjects 13^ difltinctiob, th« grettt^ the bra¥^ or 
tlie renowned^ But hd n^^ seetk Hot at rmn 
seethf passing by those qitalitiek which odtfn 
shine with false splendour to human obser* 
vation, looks to the inward principles of 
action ; to those principles which form the 
essence of a worthy character, and which, 
if called forth, would give birth to whatever 
lis laudable or excellent in conduct Is 
there one, though in humble station or ob^ 
scure life, who feareth God^ and workeih righ- 
teousness ; whose prayers and alms, proceed- 
ing in regular unaffected tenor, bespeak the 
upright, the tender, the devout heart ? Those 
alms and prayers come up in memorial be^ 
fore that God who is no respecter of persons. 
The Almighty beholds him from his throne 
with complacency. Divine illumination is 
ready to instruct him. Angels minister to 
him. They now mark him out on earth as 
their future associate ; and for him they make 
ready in paradise, the white robes^ the palms, 
and the sceptres of the just 

To this honour, to this blessedness, let our 
hearts continually aspire ; and throughout the 
whole of life, let those solemn and sacred 
words with which I conclude, sound in our 
ears, and be the great directory of our con^ 

b2 
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duct : * He hath shewed thee^ O maUy what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee J but^^o do justly 9 and love mercy^^-Hmd 
to walk humbly with thy God. 

Micftb, TU 8* 



SERMON II. 



•N TH£ nnrLXJSNci: of religion upon adversitt< 



Psalm xxvii. 5. 



In the time of trouble^ he shall hide me in his 
pavilion ; in the secret of his tabernacle shall 
he hide me ; he shall set me upon a rock. 

The life of man has always been a very 
mixed state, full of uncertainty and vicissitude 
of anxieties and fears. In every religious au- 
dience, there are many who fall under, the 
denomination of the imfortunate ; and the rest 
are ignorant how soon they may be called to 
join them. For, the prosperity of no man 
on earth is stable and assured. Dark clouds 
may soon gather over the heads of those whose 
sky is now most bright In the midst of the 
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deceitful calm which they enjoy, the storm 
that is to overwhelm them has perhaps al-^ 
ready begun to ferment If a man live many 
ffearsy and rejoice in them all ; yet let him re^ 
member the days of darkness^ for they shaU be 
manyJ^ 

Hence to a thoughtful mind, no study can 
appear more important, than how to be suit- 
ably prepared for the misfortunes of life ; so as 
to contemplate them in prospect without dis- 
may, and, if they must befal, to bear them 
without dejection. 

Throughout every age, the wisdom of the 
wise, the treasures of the rich, and the power 
of the mighty, have been employed, eitlier in 
guarding their state against thef approach of 
distress, or in rendering themselvea less vul- 
nerable by Its attacks. Power hga endeovcmr- 
ed to remove adversity to a distance ; Philo- 
sophy has studied, when it drew nigh, to eoi»- 
quer it by patience ; avd Wealth baa sought 
out every pleasure ihat can cocn^iiflato or 
alleviate pain. 

White the wisdom of the world k thus oe^ 
cupied^ religion has been no lesa atteaftive to. 
the same important object. It infinms U9 
in the text, of a jMva!tum, wthich God eracts to 



lAieher his sienrants in the time oftroiAki of ik 
Mtcrit place in his iabernackf into which bfe 
brifigd them { of a rock on which As Mte ihem 
up t and elsewhere he tells us of a shield smin 
tutMet^ which he spreads befoire them^ tooHwr 
them from Urtot by nighty and the arran> ihet 
j0i§th bff dny. Now of what nature dre tboi^ 
ktstfuments of defence which God is repre^ 
sented as providing with such solicitous care 
for those who fear him ? Has he reared up 
any bulwakrsy impregnable by misfortune^ in 
Order to separate the pious and virtuous from 
the i^est of mankind, and to screen them from 
the comtnan disaster^ of life ? No : To those 
disasters we heboid them liable no less tbap 
otheilii The defence which religioii i^rovidesy 
W altogtithet of an internal kind It is the 
lleaft^ ilol the ontwatd state, which it protiessds 

* 

to guards When She time oftfauble comeS|\dB 
c6^ine h must to all, it places good meni umfer 
^pstbiUok of the Almighty, by aflbrding them 
that Security and peace which arise from the 
belief of Diviiie protection. It briugs them 
inte ^tkb seerei of Mi tabetnaale^ by opening to 
them iOQrces el^cottsolatioii which are hidden 
from others. By tbst strength of mind with 
which it endow* them, it sets them upon a rock^ 
against whidi the tempest may violently beat, 
but wbkrh ft canHol shiske. 
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How far the comforts proceeding from re- 
ligion merit those high titles under which they 
are here figuratively described, I shall in this 
iliscourse endeavour to shew. I shall for this 
end compare together the situation of bad men, 
and that of the good, when both are suffering 
the misfortunes of life ; and then make such 
improvement as the subject will naturally 
suggests 

L Religion prepares the mind for 6ncoun^» 
tering, with fortitude, the most severe shocks 
of adversity ; whereas vice, by its natural in- 
fluence on the temper, tends to produce de- 
jection under the slightest trials. While 
worldly men enlarge their possession^, and 
extend their connections, they imagine that 
they are strengthening themselves against aU 
the possible vicissitudes of life. They say in 
their hearts. My mountain stands strongy and. I 
shall never be moved^ But so fatal is their de- 
lusion, that instead of strengthening, they are 
weakening, that which can only support them 
when those vicissitudes come. It is their mind 
which must then support them; and their 
mind, by their sensual attachments, is corrupt- 
ed and enfeebled^ Addicted with intempe* 
rate fondness to the pleasures of the world, 
they incur two great and certain evUs ; they 
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both exclude themselves from every resource 
except the world ; and they increase their sen* 
sibility to every blow which comes upon them 
from that quarter^ 

They have neither principles nor temper 
which can stand the assault of trouble. They 
have no principles which lead them to look 
beyond the ordinary rotation of events ; and 
therefore, when misfortunes involve them, the 
prospect must be comfortless on every side. 
Their crimes have disqualified them from look- 
ing up to the assistance of any higher power 
than their own ability, or for relying on any 
better guide than their own wisdom. And as 
from principle they can derive no support, so, 
in a temper corrupted by prosperity, they find 
no relief They have lost that moderation 
of mind which enables a wise man to acbom- 
modate himself to his situation. Long fed 
with false hopes, they are exasperated and 
stung by every disappointment Luxurious 
and effeminate, they can bear no uneasiness. 
Proud and presumptuous, they can brook no 
oppositiont By nourishing dispositions which 
.80 little suit this uncertain state, they have 
infused a double portion of bitterness into the 
cup of woe ; they have sharpened the edge of 
that sword which is lifted up to smite them. 
Strangers to all the temperate satisfactions of 
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t good and pure mind ; strangen to every 
pleasure except what was seasoned by vice or 
vanity, their adversity is to the last degree 
disconsolate. Health and opulence were the 
two pillars on which they rested. Shake either 
of them, and their whole edifice of hope and 
comfort falls. Prostrate and forlorn, they Mt 
left on the ground, obliged to join with the 
man of Ephraim in his abject lamentation ; 
Tkey have taken away my gdds which I hoH 
made J and what have I niofef *«^-Such are the 
eauses to which we must ascribe the broken 
spirits^ the peevish temper, and impatient pas- 
sions, that so often attend the declining age, 
or fallen fortunes, of vicious men. 

But how different is the condition of a tm- 
ly good man in those trying situat ions of life ! 
Relfgifoii had gradoally prepsired his mind for 
all the events of this inconstant state. It 
had instructed him in the nature of true hap', 
pinessw It had early weaned him from the 
unr^e kyve of the world, by discovering t6 
him its vanity, and by setting higher pros^ 
pects in his view. Afflictiona do not attaick 
him by surprise, amd therefore do not over-- 
whelm bim« He was equipped (br the storm, 
as^ weH as the calm, in this dcrbfeas^ navigirtion 
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of life. Under those conditions he knew hinir* 
sdf to be biought hither — that he wu not to 
retiun alwaja the enjojment of whtt he loved : 
And therefore he is not overcome by diasp> 
pointmenti when that which is mortal, dies ; 
when that which ismuUble, b^ns to cdiange; 
and when that which he knew to be transient 
passes atroy. 

All the prhidples which rd^^n teaches, 
and all the habits which it forms, are favour- 
able to atrei^h of mind. It wiU be found, 
that whafaeva purifies, fortifies also the heart. 
In the course of living righteomdy^ toberhf, 
m»d goditfi a good man acquires a steady and 
well-governed spirit. Trained, by IJivioe 
^ace^ to enjoy with modnation the advan- 
tages of the world, neither lifted up by suc- 
CMs, nor enervated with sensuality, he meets 
the chaises in his lot without unmanly do. 
JeetioQ. He is inured to temperance and le- 
Btraint. He has learned fimness and sdf> 
command. He is accustomed to look up to 
tbet &ipceme Providence^ which disposes of 
huQiaik afiaira, not with reverence <»ily, but 
with trust aod h(^. 

The time of prosperity was to him not 
ttenly a season of barren joy,^ bi^ productive 
of nittch useful im|ffOTement. He had culti- 
vated his aund. He had stored it with use- 
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ful knowledge, with good principles, and vir- 
tuous dispositions. These resources remain 
entire, when the days of trouble come. They 
remain with him in sickness, as in health ; in 
poverty, as in the midst of riches ; in his dark 
and solitary hours, no less than when sur- 
rounded with friends and gay society. From 
the glare of prosperity he can, without de- 
jection, withdraw into the shade. Exclud- 
ed from several advantages of the world, he 
may be obliged to retreat into a narrower cir- 
cle, but within that circle he will find many 
comforts left. His chief pleasures were al* 
ways of the calm, innocent, and temperate 
kind ; and over these, the changes of the 
world have the least power. His mind is a 
kingdom to him ; and he can still enjoy it.' 
The world did not bestow upon him all hia 
enjoyments ; and therefore it is not ih the 
power of the world, by its most cruel attacks^ 
to carry them all away, 

' U. The distresses of life are alleviated to 
good men, by reflections on their past con- 
duct; while, by such reflections, they are 
highly aggravated to the bad. During the 
gay and active periods of life, sinners elude, 
in some measure, the force of conscience. 
Carried round in the world of afiQiirs and plea- 
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sures ; int^^ on .contrivance, or eager in pur- 
suit; aroused by hope, or elated by enjoy* 
ment ; they are sheltered, by that crowd of 
triflers which surrounds them, from serious 
thought But conscieace is too great a power 
to remain always suppressed. Inhere is in 
every man's life, a period when he shall be 
made to stand forth as a real object to his own 
view : And when that period comes, wo to 
him who is galled by the sight !* In the dark 
and solitary hour of distress, with a mind 
hurt and sore from some recent wound of for- 
tune, how shall he bear to have his character 
for the first time disclosed to him, in that hu- 
miliating light under which guilt will necessari- 
ly present it? Then the recollection of the past 
becomes dreadful. It e?(hibits to him a life 
thrown away on vanities and follies, or con- 
sumed in flagitiousness and sin ; no station 
properly supported ; no material duties ful- 
filled. Crimes which once had been easily 
palliated, rise before him in their native de- 
formity. The sense of guilt mixes itself with 
all that has befallen him. He beholds, or 
thinks that he beholds, the hand of the God 
whom he hath offended) openly stretched out 
against him.— -At a season when a man stands 
most in need of support, how intolerable is 
the weight of this additional load, aggravating 
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the depressioo of disease^ disappoiiitinenti. or 
old age! How miserable bis state, who h 
condemned to endure at onoe the pangs of 
guilt, and the vexations of calamity i TkB 
spirii of a man may sustaim his infirmities ; 6ut a 
wounded spirit who can bear f 

Whereas, he who is blessed with a dear 
conscience, enjoys, in the worst conjunctures 
of human life, a peace, a dignity, an eleva- 
tion of mind {Peculiar to virtue. The testimony 
of a good conscience is indeed to be always 
distinguished from that presumptuous boast 
of innocence, which every good Christiai^ to- 
tally disclaims. The better he is, he will be 
the more humble, and sensible of his failings. 
But though he acknowledge that he can claim 
nothing from God upon the footing of desert, 
yet he can trust in his merciful acceptance 
through Jesus Christ, according to the terms 
of the gospel« He can hope that his prayers 
and his alms have come vp in memorial htfare 
God. Hie piety and virtue of his former life 
were as seeds sown in his prosperous state, of 
which he reaps the fruits in the season of ad- 
versity. The riches^ the pleasures, and the 
friends of the world, may have made nnngs to 
themselves and flown away. But the improve* 
ment which he made of those advantages while 
diey lasted, the temperate spirit with which 
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be enjoyed them, the beneficent actions whicb 
he performed, and tbe good example which 
he set to others, remain behind. By the rae* 
mory of these, he enjoys his prosperity a second 
time in reflection j and perhaps this second 
and reflected enjoyment is not inferior to the 
first. It arrives at a more critical and needful 
time. It afibrds him the high satisfaction of 
having extracted lasting pleasure from that 
which is short ; and of having fixed that whidi 
by its nature was changing. — ^^ If my race be 
^ npw about to end, I have this comfort, that 
<^ it has not been run in vain. I have fought 
^< the good fight ; / have kept the faith. Mj 
<< mind has no load. Futurity has no terrors. 
f^ I have endeavoured to do my duty, and to 
^ make my peace with God. I leave the rest 
^< to Heaven." These are the reflections which 
to the upright make light arise in darkness; re- 
flections which cheer the lonely house of vir- 
tuous poverty, and attend the conscientious 
aufierer into prison or exile; which soothe 
the complaints of grief, lighten the pressure 
of old age, and furnish to the bed of sickness 
a cordial of more grateful relish, and more 
sovereign virtue, than any which the world 
can afford. 

■ 

Look abroad into life, and you will find the 
general sense of mankind bearing witness to 
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this important truths that mind is superior to 
fortune ; that what one feels within is of much 
^eater importance than all that befals him 
.without Let a man be brought into some 
such severe and trying situation, as fixes the 
attention of the public on his behaviour. The 
first question which we put concerning him, 
Ss not, What does he suffer ? but, How does 
he bear it ? Has he a quiet mind ? or, Does 
he appear to be unhappy within ? If we judge 
him to be composed and firm, resigned to 
Providence, and supported by conscious in- 
tegrity, his character rises, and his misery 
lessens in our view. We esteem and admire, 
rather than pity him. Recollect what holy 
men have endured for the sake of conscience, 
and with what cheerfiilness they have suffered. 
On the other hand» when conscience has con- 
curred with outward misfortunes in distress- 
ing the guilty, think of the dreadful conse- 
quences which have ensued. How often, 
upon a reverse of fortune, after abused pros^* 
perity, have they madly hurried themselves 
over that precipice fi*om which there is no re- 
turn ; and, in what nature most abhors, the 
voluntary extinction of life, have sought re- 
lief from that torment of reflection, which was 
become too great for them to bear ? 

Never, then, allow yourselves to imagine 
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that misfortunes alone form the chief misery 
of man. None but the guilty are completely 
miserable. The misgiving and distrust, the 
accusations and reproaches of their minds, the 
sense of having drawn down upon their heads 
lihe evils which they suffer, and the terrifying 
expectation of more and worse evils to come ; 
iJiese are the essential ingredients of human 
misery. They not only whet the edge, but 
tiiey envenom the darts of affliction, and add 
poison to the wound. AVhereas, when mis-- 
ibrtunes assail a good man, they carry no such 
fatal auxiliaries in their train. Tliey may 
ruffle the surface of his soul ; but there is a 
strength within, which resists their farther im-* 
pression. Hie constitution of his mind is 
sound. The world can inflict upon it no 
wounds, but what admit of cure. 

III. Ill men, in the time of trouble, can 
look up^to no protector; while good men 
commit themselves, with trust and hope, to 
the care of Heaven. * The human mind, natu- 
tally feeble, is made to feel all its weakness 
hy the pressure of adversity. Dejected with 
evils which overpower its strength, it relies no 
longer on itselC It casts every where around, 
ft wishing, exploring eye, for some shelter to 
Screen, some power to uphold it ; and if, when 

VOL. I. c 
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abandoned by the world, it can find nothing 
to which it may fly in the room of the worlds 
its state is truly forlorn. Now, whither should 
the ungodly, in this situation, turn for aid ? 
After having contended with the storms of 
adverse fortune till their spirits are exhausted» 
gladly would they retreat at last to the sanc- 
tuary of religion. But that sanctuary is shut 
against them } nay, it is environed with ter- 
rors. They behold there, not a Protector to 
whom they can fly, but a Judge whom they 
dread ; and in those moments when they need 
his friendship the most, they are reduced to 
deprecate his wrath. If he once called nheit 
they refused^ and stretched out his hands when 
they jvaukL not regard^ how much reason have 
they to fear that he will leave them now t0 
eat the fruit cj their own ways^ and to be JiUed 
with their own devices; that he will laugh at 
their calamity^ and mock when their fear comethf 
But of all the thoughts which can enter in- 
to the mind, in the season of distress, the be- 
lief of an interest in his favour who rules the 
world, is the most soothing. Every form of 
religion has afibrded to virtuous men sonie 
degree of this consolation. But it was re- 
served for the Christian revelation, to carry it 
to its highest point. For it is the direct scope 
of tliat revelation;^ to accommodate itself to 
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the circumstances of man, under two main 
views ; as guilty in the sight of God, and as 
struggling with the evils of the world Under 
the former, it discovers to him a Mediator 
and an atonement ; under the latter, it pro- 
mises him the Spirit of grace and consolation. 
It is a system of complete relief, extended 
from our spiritual to our temporal distress^. 
The Same hand which holds out forgiveness to 
the penitent and assistance to the frail, dis- 
penses comfort and hope to the afflicted 

It deserves your particular notice, in this 
view, that there is no character which God 
more frequently assumes to himself in the sa* 
cred writings, than that of the Patron of the 
distressed. Compassion is that attribute of 
his nature which he has ^ hosen to place in the 
greatest variety of lights, on purpose that he 
might accommodate his majesty to our weak* 
Hess, and provide a cordial for human griefk 
He is the hearer of all prayers ; but with par- 
ticular attention he is represented as listening 
to the cry of the poor^ and regarding the prayer 
qfthe destitute. All his creatures he governs 
with justice and wisdom ; but he takes to him^ 
seli^ in a special manner, the charge of execute 
ing judgment for the oppressed^ oiprotectif^ the 
stranger^ of delivering him who hath no helper 

from the hand of the spoiler. For the oppression 

g2 
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oftkepo^r^ md for the sighing of the needy ^ 
mil I arise^ eaiih the Lori^ to set him in safety 
from him that puffeth at kirn. He is the father 
of the fatherless^ and the Judge of the widom^ 
in his holy habitation. He raiseth them up thai 
are homed down. He dmeUeth with the contrite. 
He healeth the broken in heart. For he knowetk 
our frame ; he remembereth that we are dust/^*^ 
If the wisdom of his providence saw it neces- 
sary to place so many of his creatures in an 
afilicted state^ that state^ however^ he commi-* 
aerates. He disdains not to point out him- 
aelf as the refuge of the virtuous and pious ; 
and to invite them, amidst all their troubles, 
to pour out their hearts before him. Those 
circumstances which estrange others from 
them, interest him the more in their situation. 
The neglect or scorn of tlie world exposea 
them not to any contempt in his sight. No 
obscurity conceals them from his notice ; and 
though they should be forgotten by every 
friend on earthy they are remembered by the 
God of heaven. That sigh, heaved from the 
afflicted bosom, which is heard by no humaa 
ear, is listened to by him ; and that tear ia re^ 
narked, whidi falls unnoticed or despised by 
the world. 

• Psal. ix. 8— cii. 17 — cxlvl. 7.— Ixviii. .5— cxlvJi. *?.— 
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Such views of the Sapreme Being impart 
the moft sensible consolation to every pious 
heart They present his admimstration und^ 
an aspect so mild and .benign, as^ in a great 
Measure^ to disperse the gloom which hangs 
over hiunan life; A good man acts with a n^ 
gouiv asd suffers with a patience more than 
humani when he belicives himself countdnan^ 
eed by the Almighty. Injured or oppressed 
by the. world, he looks up to a Judge who will 
vindicate his cituse ; he appeals to a witness 
who knows his int^prity » he commits himself 
to a friend who will never forsake hinu Whe^ 
tired with the vexations of life, dev<otiori opens 
to hiiti its quiet retMatt^whereihe ttimulta 6t* 
the world are hushed, and its cares are loat in 
iMppy oblivion ; where the mcked caue foam 
trmMing^ and the meafy are ai rest ThMe 
lus mind regains its aefenity ; the. agitation. nf 
fpaMioo iB calmed ; and a softebingbalm iaiQ^ 
fused into the wounds of the spirit* Di8iQl<Mr 
ing to an invisible friend those secret griefs, 
vhieh he has no enoouragenvraA to mhke 
knowikia the world, his h^arttiis lightened* 
He doesinotfeisl himsdif selitiavy^r forsakem 
He belaeves God' to be presents mth him^i loiH 
tii0 Hdly Ghost to be the inspiveifiof hie oskil 
soladbns;. From tluiki secret pliw^^^^ 
t&bfrmuiei into whidii the ttxjb ^r^esentaihim 
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as admitted, he hears this voice issue, Call upon 
me in the day of trouble^ and I will answer thee. 
Fear not; far I mn with thee. Be not dismay^ 
^d ; for I am thy God. And as he hears a 
voice which speaks to none but the pure in 
heart, so he beholds a hand which sinneni can« 
not see. He beholds the hand of Providence 
conducting all the hidden springs and move* 
ments of the universe ; and with a secret but 
unerring operation, directing every event to- 
wards the happiness of the righteous. Those 
afflictions which appear to others the messen- 
gers of the wrath of Heaven, appear to him 
the ministers of sanctification and wisdom. 
Where they discern nothing but the horrors 
of the tempest which surrounds them, his 
more enlightened eye beholds the angel who 
rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
Hence a peace keeping the mind and ^ar^,which 
is no where to be found but under the pavilion 
of the Almighty. 

IV. Good mpn are comforted under their 
troubles by the hope of Heaven ; while bad 
men are not only deprived of this hope, but 
distressed with fears arising from a future state. 
The soul of man can never divest itseU'iftrhol- 
ly of anxiety about its fate hereafter. There 
are hours when, eveni to the prosperous, in 
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the midst of their pleasures, eternity is an 
awful thought But much more when those 
pleasures, one after another, begin to with* 
draw ; when life alters its forms, and becomes 
dark aod cheerless ; when its changes warn 
the most inconsiderate, tliat what is so mutable 
.will sQori pass entirely away; then with pun- 
gent earnestness comes home that question 
to the heart, Into what world are we next to 

go ? How miserable the man, who, under 

the distraction of calamity, hangs doubtful 
about an event which so nearly concerns him ? 
who, in the midst of doubts and anxieties, ap* 
proaches that awful boundary which separates 
tliis world from the next^ shudders at the dark 
prospect before him ; wishing to exist after 
death, and yet afraid of that existence ( catch- 
ing at every feeble hope which superstition 
can afford him, and trembling, in the same 
moment, from reflection upon his crimes ! 
. But blessed be God, who hath brought life 
and immortality^ to light ; who hath not only 
brought thepi to light, but secured them to 
good men ; and by the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, hath begotten them unto the 
lively hope of an itUierUance^ incorruptible and 
undeJUed^ and tluU fadeth not away. Justly 
is this hope styled in Scripture, the anclior of 
the soul^ both sure and steadfast. For what an 
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anchor is to a »hip in <a :dark night, on an wn^ 
known coast, and amidst a boisterous ocean, 
that is this hope to the soul, when -distracted 
bj the confusions of the world. In danger, 
it gives security ; amidst general fluctuation, 
It affords one fixed point of rest. It is in** 
deed the most eminent of all the advantages 
which religion now confers. For, consider 
the mighty power of hope over the human 
mind. It is the universal comforter. It 
18 the spring of all human activity. Upon 
futurity, men are constantly suspended. A«* 
ninuited by the prospect of some distant 
good, they toil and suffer through the whole 
course of life ; and it is not so mudi what 
they are at present, as what they hope to be 
in some aftertime, that enlivens tlieir motions, 
fixes attention, and stimulates industry. Now, 
if, in the common affairs of life, such is the 
energy of hope, even when its object is ndther 
very considemble, nor very certain ; what ef-^ 
fects may it not be expected to produce, wheti 
it rests upon an object so splendid ^as a Ufti 
of immortal felicity ? Were this hope en^* 
tertained with that full persuasion Mrfiidi'Chrik-i 
tian faith demands, it would, in:' truth,' not 
merely alleviate, but totally annihilate all. hii^ 
inati miseries. It woold banish discontent 
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eoOingaiahf ipnef. Mid suspend the very feeling 

' 'fiMiftllowiiig for the mhitiire ctf huimM 
fhilltjr ; ' adtnittifig^ thoae abatements which 
6w ^ MnpiRrfectibn 'makes apoa the effect of 
eiNM^ rtligious priiidpie, stiU you will find, 
tfaab iii^pn>portion to the degree m which the 
hdfM' of heaven operates upon good men^ 
they will be tranquil under sufferings; nay^ 
tfa«y will be happy, hi comparison of those 
whO'^njay no such relie£ What, indeed, m 
theH^utse of hmnan affiiirs, is sufficient todis^ 
tress, far less to overwhelm, the mind of that 
man* who can look down on all human things 
fipom>aB elevation so much above them ? lie 
is only a pussenger through this world. He is 
tmveUifi^to a happier coua try. How disagree^ 
ablfe^oever the oeoiirrences of his journey may 
be^yet at every stageof that journey he receives 
the assurance that he is drawing nearer and 
nearer to the period of rest and.feliciiby.-^£n«* 
dmre, si|d thou shalt overcome^ Penevere^ 
«id thou'- dbialt be' successful. The time of 
tpial hastens to a closa * Thy mansion is pre» 
pared <above( thy rest remaioeth among the 
people of God* The disorders which nee 
bi^ « introduced > in^ the woika of God, are 
dbowk^to tenkiioate ; and all tears are soon to 
be wiped awtrf from the? eyes oif the just^-^ 
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The fir in assurance of this happy condiH 
ftion to the vexations and vanities .of. lifci 
works a greater effect on the sincere UUtemte 
Christian^ than all the refinements of philo- 
sophy can work on the most learned infideL 
These may gratify the mind that is at ewe; 
may soothe the heart when slightly discom- 
posed : but when it is sore and deeply torn ; 
when bereaved of its best and most beloved 
comforts, the only conisolation that can then 
find access, arises frdm.the hope of a better 
world ; where those comforts ihall be agun 
restored ; and all the virtuous shall: be asfiem-* 
bled» in the presence of Him who made them. 
Such hopes banish that despair which; ;.over« 
whelms, and leave only that tender melatiplio- 
ly which softens the heaiti and . pftett j:en- 
ders the whole character more gentle and 9- 
miable. 

■ ■ ■ ' 

Of this nature are the resources which re- 
ligion provides for good men. By its pcevious 
discipline, it trains tliem to fortittide ; by the 
refleotions of a good conscience it sooUies^.by 
the sense of Divine &vour it supports them ; 
and when every comfort fails them on^ earth, 
it cheers them with the hope of heaven« ; Dis- 
tinguishing his servants with such advafitages^ 
God is justly Mid to erect AiipaviUan over 
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them in the evil time. He not ^nly spreads 
B tent for them in the Tsnldemess^ but he trans-^ 
fbrnisy in some measure, the state of nature 
around them. To use the beautifiil ianguage 
of ancient prophecy ; In the demrt^'the thirshf 
hmdj where no water is^ he openeth springs. In» 
stead of the ihom^ he maketh thefr tree to come 
mp; instead of the briar^ the myrtle to springs 
In the midst of the habitation of dragons, he 
maketh green pastures tise^ and still waters Jhw 
ahnmd his people^ 

The improvement to be made of these 
truths is as obvious as it is important. Let 
us study so to conduct our lives, that we -may 
be qualified for deriving such consolations 
from religion. To their reality, and .their im* 
portance, all mankind bear witness. For no 
sooner are they overtaken by distress, llian 
to religion they fly. This^ throughout every 
age, has been the universal shelter which the 
young and the old, the high and the low, the 
giddy and the serious, have sought to gain, as 
soon as they found that rest could be no where 
else procured for the weary head or the aching 
heart But amidst those multitudes that crowd 
to religion for relief, how few are entitled to 
approach that sacred source of comfort ? On 
what feeble props do their hopes and preten^ 
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tioQS resti?.- How bbucb •upentitUHi mingles 
wtib that religion .to.whioh.men are driven by 
distraEis and fear !-^ You must first- apply to. il 
a9-the goifle of life^ before you can faaVe re«* 
course to ' it as the xefuge of sorrove. You 
must submit to. its legislative authority^ .and 
experience its renewihg influence, before you 
c^n look for its consolatory effect You must 
secure the testimony of a good conscience^ 
and peace with God through Jesus Christ ; 
otherwise, when the floods shall ^ame^ and tke 
rains descend^ land tlie winds blow^ the house 
which you had proposed for your retreat, shall 
prove the haiLse founded on the sand^ not on tke 
rock. 

There are two plans, and there are biU; two^ 
on which any man can propose toixmduct 
himself through the dingers and distresses of 
human life. The one is the plan of worldly 
wisdom ; the other, that of determined ad- 
here&cei to conscience. He . who acts upon 
the former lays principle aside, and trusts his 
defence to his art and ability. He avails him- 
self of every advantage which his knowledge 
xA* the world suggests. He attends to no- 
thing but what he considers as, his interest ; 
andi unconfined by conscience, pursuiap it by 
every course which promises him success. 
Xhis plan» though tod often adopted^ will foe 
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fouDdy OD triali ineffectual and deceitfiiL For 
human ability is an unequal ) match for the 
violent and unforeseenvicissitudes' of the world. 
When these torrents rise; in their nlight, they 
sweep away in a moment the banks whith 
workUy wisdom had reared fordefenoe^andorer^ 
whelm alike the crafty and the artless. In the 
mean time, persons of this character condemn 
themselves to live a most unquiet lifis. They 
pass their dbys in perpetual anxiety, listening 
to every motion; startled by every alarm; 
changing their measures on every new oc- 
cunence ; and when distress breaks in over 
all their defences, they are left under it hope^ 
less and disconsolate. 

The plan, which, in opposition to this, reli- 
gion recommends, as both more honourable 
In itself ^and more effectual for security, is al; 
all haaards to do your duty, and to leave Ae 
eonsequ^vces to God. Let him who . would 
act uposi this plan, adopt for the ndeof his 
conduct that maxim of the Psalmist's, Trust 
in the Lord and do good. * To firm integrity, 
let him join a humble reliance on Grod. Let 
his adherence to duty encourage his religious 
trust. Let his religious trust inspire him with 
fortitude in the performance of his duty. Let 

^ Psalm xxxviii. S» 
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him know iio path but the straight and 
direct one. In the most critical moments of 
action, let him ask no farther questions, than 
what is the right, the fit, the worthy part ? 
How, as a man, and as a Christian, it be- 
comes him to act ? Having received the de- 
cision of conscience, let him commit his way 
unto the Lord. Let him, without trepidation 
or wavering, proceed in discharging his duty ; 
resolved, that though the world may make 
him unfortunate, it shall never make him 
base, and confiding, that in what Gk)d and 
his conscience require him to act or suffer, 
God and a good conscience will support him. 
■ Such principles as these, are the best 
preparation for the vicissitudes of the human 
lot. They are the shield of inward peace. 
He who thinks and acts thus, shall be expos'- 
ed to no wounds but what religion can cura 
He may feel the blows of adversity ; but he 
ahaU not know the wounds of the heart* 
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SERMON III. 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF Il£LIGION VPON PROSrERITY. 



Psalm i. 3. 



He shall be like a tree planted by the riven of 
watery that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season : his leaf also shall not wither^ and 
whatsoever he doth shall prosper. 



( 



The happy influence of religion upon human 
life, in the time of adversity, has been con- 
sidered in the preceding discourse. G>ncern- 
ing this, the sentiments of men are more ge* 
nerally agreed, than with respect to some 
other prerogatives which religion claims.-^ 
Tliey very readily assign to it the office of a 
comforter. But as long as their state is prosr 
perous, they are apt to account it an upne» 
cessary guest, perhaps an unwelcome intra- 
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der. Let us not be thus unjust to religion, 
nor confine its importance to one period- only 
in the life of man. It was never intended to 
be merely the nurse- of sickness, and the staff 
of old age. I purpose now to shew you, that 
it is no less essential to the enjoyment of 
prosperity,, than to the comfort of adversity : 
That prosperity is prosperous, if we may be 
allowed the expression, to a good man only ; 
and that to every other person, it will prove, 
notwithstanding its fair appearance, a barren 
and joyless state. 

The Psalmist, in the text, by an image 
taken from one of the most beautiful objects 
in nature, describes a man who flouiithes in 
full prosperity. But to whom is the desorip- 
tion limited? To him, as the preceding 
verses inforni us, that walketh not in the caun* 
set nf the ungodly^ nor standeth in the way <(f 
sinners^ nor sitteth in the seat of the scornfid, 
hut hath his ddight in the law of God. He on* 
1y is Uke the tree planted by the rivets of Witer; 
whilst the ungodly^ as he adds, ore not eo; 
but, how prosperous soever they may appear 
\o the world, are in truth but like the thaff 
"nhich the trind driveth away. In confirmation 
of this doctrine, I shall lay before you acme 
df diose circumstances which distinguish the 
praiperitjr of the good man beyond that of the^ 



Bi9aer ; ao4 ffludi conclude, with pointing out 
tJfie 4m^c8 add Quseries iiH9 wbicti the latter 
19 apt 4o b^ betray^ by his j5i¥ou4able akua^ 
tiQii ia t^ wprkL 

L I^Lety ^^d ^I'aUtudd td Go^ cknitriWiA 
IB A hig^ difgree to eoliveQ prcaperity* Ora- 
t^de ia a p}eaaijdig ^emotion. The fienaeo^ 
iKaiqg diatinguiahed by the kitadneaa of |dw- 
ther, gladdens the heact^ wavsna it with xeoi^ 
l^voc^l affection, and gives to .any .possession^ 
iwthidla is agreeably in itself a doufaie relish, 
fiomiMbeifl^ the gi&of a friend. iEa«^ouis eoo-* 
£m;ed b^ men, I ack&owledge,inay pvove bum 
4e990iae. F^ human virtue is .never per- 
^OQttS md 4ionietiiw«i unneaaonable ^xpecta*- 
i^oHMi. <)^p tbf Mie aide, sometikne« a mort^.^ 
AHg'Sen^e of dependence on^theotiiei!^ oorrodet^ 
^n.-^fveret, 'the pleaante iof beoefits, and con-- 
VBit |^^ligati«mi.of .'fiienddiip mto grounds 
^^enlovtBy, ButjioUiing of thia kind can a& 
fy9^ fihe inteFooune of ^gratitude with H>ea- 
iHstfu'rliltfi fav<mfa ace wholly diainteredtedt 
f^ wil&i a ^oaUtude itbe nomtiOMMlittl and uflk 
#tt«picioii89 a^good mun. Jooks .up to that AH^ 
Migh1|r ^BecHBlaotor« whia aims at tio end biift 
4lW'Jfi{^ip9aa«£^(U|0|^iwhjQn he;blesses, and 
who desires no return from them but a devout 
and thankful hearts. VfhMni others can trace 

VOL. 1. D 
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their prosperity to no higher source than a 
concurrence of worldly causes, and, often, of 
mean and trifling incidents, which occasion- 
ally favoured their designs ; with what supe- 
rior satisfaction does the servant of God re- 
mark the hand of that gracious power which 
hath raised him up ; which hath happily con- 
ducted him through the various steps of lifb^ 
and crowned him with the most favourable 
distinction beyond his equals ? 

Let us further consider, that not only gra- 
titude for the past, but a cheering sense of 
God's favour at the present, enter into the 
pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, 
who in the prosperous days hear this voice 
addressed to them : Oo thy tvay^ eat thy bread 
mthjoyy and drink thy wine with a merry heart g 
far God now accepteth thy works. * He who 
is the Author of their prosperity gives them a 
title to enjoy, with complacency, his own gifL 
While bad men snatch the pleasures of the 
world as by stealth, without countenance from 
Grodt the proprietor of the world ; the righte- 
ous sit openly down to the feast of life, under 
the smile of approving heaven. No -guilty 
fears damp their joys. The blessing of God 
rests upon all that they possess I his protec- 

*EMln.ix,7. . 
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tion surrounds them ; and hence, in the habi- 
taa&n df the righteous is found the voice of re- 
joidng and salvation. A lustre unknown to 
others, invests, in their sight, the whole face of 
nature* Their piety reflects a sunshine from 
heaven upon the prosperity of the world ; 
unites, in one point of view^ the smiling as- 
pect, both of the powers above and of the 
objects below. Not only have they as full a 
relish as others, of the innocent pleasures of 
life, but moreover, in these they hold com* 
munion with Grod. In all that is good or iair, 
they trace his hand. From the beauties of 
nature, from the improvements of art, from 
the enjoyments of social life, they raise 
their affection to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures, by adding intellec- 
tual and spiritual, to earthly joys# 

For illustration of what I have said on this 
head, remark that cheerful enjoyment of a 
prosperous state which King David had, when 
he wrote the twenty-third Psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sin- 
ner, with the happy and satisfied spirit which 
breathes throughout that Fsalm«— -In the midst 
of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable 
simplicity of gratitude does he look up to the 

Ix>rd as kis shepherd ; happier in ascribing all 

d2 
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his success to divine favour than to the policy of 
his counsels/ or to the force of his arms ! How 
many instances of divine goodness arose be^ 
fore him in pleasing remembrance^ when with 
such relish he speaks of the green pa$ture$ 
Olid sttU TMters beside which God had led him: of 
his cup which he hath made to &uerflcm> ; and of 
the table which he hath prepared for kim in pre» 
sence of his enemies ! With what perfect tran« 
quillity does he look forward to the time of 
his passing through the valley of the shadow of 
death: unappaUed by that Spectre, whoae 
most distant appearance blasts the prosperity 
of sinners ! He fears no evil, as long as the 
rod and the staffs of his Divine Shepherd are 
with him ; and through all the unknown pe« 
nods of this and of future existence, commita 
himself to his guidance with secure and tri** 
umphant hope* Surefy goodness and mercy 
shall JbUow me all the days of fnyUfe; and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for eti^n— ^ 
What a purified, sentimentid enjoyment of 
prosperity is here exhibited ! How difierent 
from that grctos relish <^ worldly pleosurest 
which belongs to those who behold only the 
terrestrial €kle of things; who raise their 
views to no higher objects dian the tuceesBion 
of human contingencies, and the weak ef* 
ibrtb of hamati abilif^ { who have nd protoe^ 
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tor or patron in the heavens, to enliven their 
proBperity, or to warm their hearts with gr^ 
titude and trust 

IL Religion affords to good men peculiar 
security in the enjoyment of their prosperity. 
One of the first reflections which must strike 
every thinking man, after his situation in the 
world has become agreeable, is, That the con- 
tinuance of such a situation is most uncertain^ 
From a variety of causes, he lies open to 
change. On many sides he sees that he may 
be pierced j and tJie wider his comforts ex* 
tend, the broader is the mark which he spreads 
to the arrows of misfortune. Hence many a 
secret alarm to the reflecting mind ; and to 
those who reject all such alarms, the real dan- 
ger increases in proportion to their improvi-<> 
dent security. 

By worldly assistance it is vain to think of 
providing any effectual defence, seeing the 
world's mutability is the very cause of our ter- 
ror. It is from a higher principle, from a power 
auperior to the world, that relief must be souglit 
amidst such disquietudes of the heart. He 
who in his prosperity can look up to One who 
is witness to his moderation, humanity, and 
charity ; he who can appeal to Heaven, tli«it 
be has not been elated by pride, nor overcomo 
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by pleasure, but has studied to employ its gifts 
to the honour of the Giver; this man, if there 
be any truth in religion, if there be any benigni- 
ty or goodness in the administration of the 
universe, has just cause for encouragement and 
hope. Not that an interest in the Divine 
Grace will perpetuate to a good man, more 
than to others, a life of unruffled prosperity. 
Change and alteration form the very essence 
of the world. But let the world change around 
him at pleasure, he has ground to hope that it 
shall not be able to make him unhappy. What- 
ever may vary, God's providence is still the 
same ; and his love to the righteous remains 
unaltered. If it shall be the Divine will to 
remove one comfort, he trusts that some other 
shall be given. Whatever is given, whatever 
is taken away, he confides that in the last re- 
sult all shall work for his good. 

Hence he is not disturbed, like bad men, 
by the instability of the world. Dangers, 
which overcome others, shake not his more 
steady ifnind. He enjoys the pleasures of life 
pure and unalloyed, because he enjoys them, 
as long as they last, without anxious terrors. 
They are not his all, his only good. He wel- 
comes them when they arrive ; and when they 
pass ^way, he can eye them, as they depart, 
without agony or despair. His prosperity 
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strikes a deeper and firmer root than that of 
the ungodly. And for this reason, he is com^ 
pared, in the Text, to a tree planted by the 
rwers of water ; a tree whose branches the 
tempest may indeed bend, but whose roots it 
cannot touch ; a tree^ which may occasionally 
be stripped of its leaves and blossoms, but 
which still maintains its place, and in dut^ 
season flourishes anew. Whereas the sinner 
in bis prosperity, according to the allusion in 
the book of Job, resembles the rush that graiv^ 
eihuptn the mire ; * a slender reed, that may 
flourish green for 9 while by the side of the 
brook, as long as it is cherished by the sun, 
and fluined by the breeze ; till the first bitter 
blast breaks its feeble stem, roots it out firom 
its bed, and lays it in the dust« Lo ! such is 
the prosperity of them that forget God ; an4 
thus their hope shall perish. 

III. Religion forms good men to the most 
proper temper for the enjoyment of prospe- 
rity. A little reflection may satisfy us, that 
mere possession, even granting it to be secure, 
does not constitute enjoyment Give a man 
all that is in the power of the world to bestow ; 
^)irround him with riches ; crown him with 

^ Job, Tiii. 11. 
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honomi ; inveit kiiflr *^ J<mi will, wkh abeo- 
li«l« dom inkm ; bui kflv« him at the same ^ 
tine tihder flmne «0ci^t dppressitm or beavi- 
116M of hetat i ydtt besloi^ indiped the mate- 
rials of enjoyAeiltf htlt yovi; depriye him of 
iMlf ty to extract it You set a feaat before 
liiro, but he wfuits the power of taating it, 
Hence pi^dperity 10 so oflen an equivocal wordt 
denoting merely afl^uence of poasession, bqt 
ItDJnstly applied to the miserable possessor. 

We ail know the effects which aqy iQdispo- 
pition of the body, even thoi(gh slights proda-^ 
ces oil external prosperity. Visit the gayeqt 
and most fortunate man on earthy only with 
sleepless nights ; disorder any single organ of 
the senses ^ corrode but one of bia rtmfallest 
nerves ; ind you shall pifesently see ijil bta 
gaiety vanish ; and you shall hear him com- 
plain that he is a miserable creature, and ex- 
press his envy of the peftsant and the cottager, 
?~And can you believe, that a disease in the 
soul is )ess' fatal to ei^oyment thw a disease 
in the animal frame i; or that a sound mind ia 
not as essential as a soimd body, to the pros-r 
perity of man ?rtt-Let us rate sensual gratifi* 
cations as high as we please, we shall be made 
to feel that the seat of enjoyment is in the souL 
The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions. 
9f the bad, frustrate the effect of every advan^ 
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tagef whidi ^elirdi^ld cbnfeTs on theaL Th» 
world nf «]^ ^) th^m m^n of pletoiire ; bdt «f 
all men they are the greatest foes to pleasriM^* 
IVorti their eihgertiess to grMp, they flptraa^le 
And desCh)^ it N<Mie hM the temperate, lll# 
negtdar 9 ttid the vfrluoiis, know bcyfr to ^nje^ 
proq»eri(y» They bring to jM coinforts tb^ 
Manly r^^ of a sound uncorrapted IfilbA 
They stop^ att the proper pbint, before enjoy* 
ment degenerates into disgust, and pleasortf 
19 converted into pain. They are strangers to^ 
ihoiie complaints which flow from spleen, ca« 
price, and all the fantastical distresses of i 
filiated min^ While riotous indulgenM 
enervates both the body and the rafatd, pwfitf 
and virtue heighten all the powers of huliiatt 
fruition. Moderate and simple pleasurcfs re^ 
lish high with the temperate ; iii the midsf of 
his «ttfdied re^nementa, the volnptuarf Isiii^' 
gnisfaes. 

Wherever gaiH iningles with prospi^itjr,^ ft 
certain gloom mid hesvinem etit^i^ ak>ag wkjk 
it Vicious intrigues never fail to ^ntanglA 
and embarrass those who engage in then. 
But innocence confers ease and freedom on 
the mind; leaves it open to every pleaifiig 
sensation ; gives a lightness to the spirits, nU 
milar to the native gaiety of youth and health; 
iU imitated, and ill supplied, by that forced 
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levity of the vicious^ which arises not from 
the healths but from the drunkenness of the 
mind. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart 
has no parL The selfish gratifications of the 
bads are both narrow in their circle^ and short 
in their duration* But prosperity is redoubled 
to a good maus by his generous use of it It 
is reflected back upon him from every one 
whom he makes happy. In the intercourse of 
domestic afiection, in the attachment of friends, 
the gratitude of dependents, the esteem and 
good-will of all who know him, he sees bles^ 
tings multiplied round him, on every side. 
When the ear heard me, then it blessed nie; and 
fdhen the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: Be^ 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, the father- 
lesSf and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing qf him that was ready to perish came 
upon mCf and I caused the widow^s heart to sing 
with joy. J was eyes to the blind, ond feet was 
I to the lame : I was a father to the poor; and 
the cause which I knew not, I searched ouL *— 
Thus, while the righteous flourisheth like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, he bringeth 
forth also his fruit in his season; and that 
fruit, to pursue the allusion of the texti he 
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brings fbrth» not for himself alonew He floii« 
rishes, not like a tree in some solitary desart, 
which scatters its blossoms to the windy and 
communicates neither fruit nor shade to any 
living thing ; but like a tree in the midst c^ 
an inhabit^ country, which to some affords 
friendly shelter; to others^ fruit; which is not 
only admired by all for its beauty, but blessed 
by the traveller for the shade^ and by the hun« 
gry for the sustenance it hath given* 

IV. Religion heightens the prosperity of 
good men, by the prospect which it affords 
them of greater happiness to come in another 
world. I showed, in the foregoing discourse, 
the mighty effect of the hope of Heaven, in 
relieving the mind under the troubles of life. 
And sure, if this hope be able to support the 
falling, it cannot but improve the flourishing 
state of man ; if it can dispel the thickest 
gloom of adversity, it must needs enliven 
prosperity, by the additional lustre which it 
throws upon it. What is present, is never su& 
ficient to give us full satisfaction. To the pre* 
sent we must alwayajoip some agreeable anti* 
cipations of futurity, in order to complete our 
pleasure. What an accession, then, must the 
prosperity of the righteous man receive, wheUf 
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hom^ with a smooth and gentle gale along tho 
ctttrent of life, and looking round on all the 
bletsitigft of his state, he can consider these as 
no more than an introduction to higher scenes 
^viiidi are hereafter to open ; he can view his 
tkresetit life, as only the porch through which 
he is to pass into the palace of bliss ; and his 
present joys, as but a feeble stream, dispensed 
fbr his occasional refreshment, until he arrive 
at that river of life, which flows at Grod's right 
hand! — Such prospects purify the mind, at 
the same time that they gladden it. They pre-* 
Vent the good man from setting too high a var* 
lue on his present possessions; and thereby 
assist him in maintaining, amidst the tempta^ 
tions of worldly pleasure, that command of 
himself which is so essential to the wise and 
Ctaiperate enjoyment of prosperity. 

It is the fate of all human pleasures, by con- 
tinuance, to fade ; of most of them, to cloy. 
Hence, in the most prosperous state, there 
inre frequent intervals of lariguor, and even of 
dgection. There are vacuities in the hap- 
piest life, which it is not in the power of the 
world to fill up. What relief so adapted to 
those vacant or dejected periods, as the pleas- 
ing hopes which arise from immortality? How 
Intfren and imperfect that prosperity, which can 



have neopufBe to no wch wl>»i4ifury oomfiirt, in 
order to animate the atagnntum of wigar li&y 
and to aopply the iasuffictoacy of worldly pki^ 
fuffea! ., 

Worldly proaperity dediaes with dedioiog 
life. In youth, its reUah was brisk and poigr 
nai^ It becomes more aober as life advaiMyfi 
and flattens as life descendsi He who UU^ 
overflowed with cheerful spirits, and hi^ 
kopeS) begins to look back with heaviness on 
the days of fonner years. He thinks of hia 
old coospanions who aie gone; and reviews 
past scenes, more agreeable than any wfaidh 
are likely to return. The activity of pursuit 
ts weakened The gaiety o£ amuaemeni la 
fled. The gratifications of sense languish.*** 
When his accustomed pleasures, one after 
ether, thus ateal treacheroudy away,^ what 
he^ Who is aa utter ^tnnger to rdigion^ and 
lo the hope of Hesnren^ st dwt k ist e in itheir 
ptsoe p i mjki t even ia thst deoopiag period^ 
tile protnises and hopes of rdigion wnfipatt 
the apiviti lof a good man tUl tihe latest bou^ 
jfirttifisq^ it is aaid in tiiMstext, shall not witkmPi 
It ahall not be in the power of time to kHmlt 
his prosperity : Bat old age ahall jeceivia him 
into a quiet retreat, where, if lively sensations 
tiul, gmide pleasuMs remain to aoodbe him. 
That hope of immortali^, which formerly im«- 




« 

proved his other enjoyments, now in a great 
measure supplies their absenca Its import- 
ance rises, in proportion as its object draws 
near. He is not forsaken by the world, but 
retires from it with dignity; reviewing, with a 
calm mind, the part which he has acted, and 
trusting to the promise of Gk>d for an approach^ 
ing reward Such sentiments and expectations 
shed a pleasant tranquillity over the old age of 
the righteous man. They mak^ the evening of 
his days go down unclouded ; and allow the 
stream of life, though fallen low^ to run dear 
to the last dropp 



Thus I have shewn^ I hope, with £iil evi* 
dence^ what material ingredients religion and 
a good conscience are in the prosperity of life; 
Separated from them, prosperity, how fair so** 
ever it may seem to the worlds is insipid^ nayi 
frequently noxioua to the possessor*. United 
with than, it rises into a r^ blessing bestow^ 
ed by God upon man. Crod givetk to a imm 
that is good in his sights msdam^ and kmmlidga, 
and joy t but to the sinmr he giveth sore travaUg 
to gathcTf and to heap upt that he may give ta 
him that is good before God, * 



Allow me now to conclude the sudgectt 
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representing* to* the prosperoas men of thtf 
world, those crimes and miseries^ into "which 
the abuse of their condition is likely to be^ 
tray them^ and calling upon them to beware 
of the dangers with which they are threaten^ 
ed. 

It is unfortunate for mankind, that those ri-« 
tuations which favour pleasure, are too gene^ 
rally adverse to virtiid Virtue requires inter- 
nal government and discipline; prosperity re-i 
laxes the mind, and inflames the passions. 
Virtue is supported by a regard to what is fu- 
ture ; prosperity attaches us wholly to what is 
present The characteristics of virtue, are mo- 
desty «id^ humility; the most common attend- 
ants of prosperity, are pride and presumption; 
One should think, that prosperity would prove 
the strongest incitement to remember and to 
honour that God who bestows it Yet such 
is the perverseness of human nature, that it 
proves much oflener the motive to impieCy« 
The changes of the world call the attention 
of men to an invisible Power. But a train of 
events proceeding according to their wish, 
leads them to nothing beyond what they see. 
The Supreme Giver is concealed from view 
by his own gifls. This instance of success 
they ascribe to a fortunate concurrence of 
worldly causes ; that acquisition to their own 
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ujgXl and iodijistry; mi:aiiQdful of Him, whO| 
fDom the begiiuiing, anraoged that series of 
ca48^ ttnd m^Ik> placed t^em in circumtftanceii 
where their industry couU operate with su^<* 
ceas. From forgetting God^ they too often 
proceed to despise him. All that is light or 
giddy in their minds^ is aet in motion by the 
gale of prosperity. Arrogance asod self*«uf. 
fidency are lifted up ; and their sta^ is con^ 
sidered as aecured by th^ir own sti;eyi9gtli.«--« 
Hence that pride <^^C€untemtncei through which 
the wicked, in their prosperity t as David ob-< 
serves, refuse to seek after Ood. They are de« 
scribed as speaking loftily mui seating their 
mouth against the Heavens. They take the tm* 
brelandharp^ and refoice at the sound ^ the ^r* 
gan i and tiey say unto God^ depart fro^ lus^/ar 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. Wh^ 
i$ the jUimightys that ne should serue Aim 9 Or^ 
what profit sicuid we have^ ^ ^m pray imto 
him? : 

They say fitda Orod depart from itf.-^What 
an impiQup Foice 1 <]oul4 wf hf^ve beli^ed it 
possible, idiat worldly pleasump should ap fyt 
iotoxioate any human heart ? Wretched md 
iiilatuated men ! Have 3HH1 {ever rf^amiAed ofi 
what your co^dence rests P^^Yov hav« .said 
i» your heartSi You shall meper h nwped; yov 
ftacy yonivelves placed oa ^a moufUAm ttf^ioft 
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standeth strong. Awake from those flattering 
dreams, and beliold how every thing totten 
around you ! You stand on the edge of a pee* 
cipice } and the ground is sliding away below 
your feet^ In your healthy life, possessions 
connections, pleasures, principles of destruc- 
tion work^ The mine advances in secreti 
whiph saps the foundations, while you revel 
on the surface^ No mi^ty effort, no long 
preparatioii of eventa, is. needed to overturq 
your prosperity^ By slow degrees it rose. 
Long time5 much labour, and the concurrence 
of many assisting causes^ were nefessary to 
rear it up ; but one slight incident cao en^^ 
tiiely/ overthrow it. Sm^icions are infused 
iota the patron or the^ prince on whom yoit 
ikpend ; and your disgrace endues. Exercise^ 
Of amusement, kindles a fever in the veins of 
those whom you loved ; andi you are ^bed 
«f your comforts and hopes^ A few graiqii of 
sandkxlge themsdves, within you.; and the 
rest of your li^s is. disease aiud. iQwery. Teii 
thousand conftiogencies ever float oa the cur« 
lent of li£Q^ tjaie smallest of whicfab i^ ^ meet 
you9 &&ii hark ia the pasrag^, is sufficient to 
dash it ift pieces^-^-*Iathts a places, is this attime^ 
to swell with fancied securityt to riot, in un-* 
lawful pleasure, 9udi by your disr^ardf afi 
moral and religious datiesi txh bT4|re the go# 

VOL. I. £ 
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vemment of the Almighty ? He hath stamped 
every possession of man with this inscription. 
Rejoice with trembling. Throughout every age, 
he hath pointed his peculiar displeasure against 
the confidence of presumption, and the arro- 
gance of prosperity. He hath pronounced, 
that whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased. 
And shall neither the admonitions which you 
receive from the visible inconstancy of the 
world, nor the declarations of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, be sufficient to check your thought- 
less career ? Know that, by your impiety, you 
multiply the dangers which already threaten 
you on every side ; you accelerate the speed 
with which the changes of the world advance 
to your destruction. The Almighty touches 
with his^ rod that edifice of dust on which you 
stand, and boast of your strength ; and, at that 
instant, it crumbles to nothing. 

As men, then, bethink yourselves of human 
instability. As Christians^ reverence the aw- 
ful government of God. Insure your prospe- 
rity, by consecrating it to religion and virtue. 
Be humble in your elevation ; be moderate in 
your views ; be submissive to Him who hath 
raised and distinguished you. Forget not, 
that on his providence you are as dependent, 
and to the obedience of his laws as much bound, 

m 

as the meanest of your fellow*creatures. Dis- 
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grace not your station, by that grossness of 
sensuality, that levity of dissipation, or that 
insolence of rank, which bespeak a little mind 
Let the affability of your behaviour show that 
you remember the natural equality of men. 
Let your moderation in pleasure, your com* 
mand of passion, and your steady regard to the 
great duties of life, show that you possess a 
mind worthy of your fortune. Establish your 
character on the basis of esteem ; not on the 
flattery of dependents, or the praise of syco- 
phants, but on the respect of the wise and the 
good. Let innocence preside over your en- 
joyments. Let usefulness and beneficence, 
not ostentation and vanky, direct the train of 
your pursuits. Let your alms^ together with 
your prayers^ come up in memorial before God. 
So shall your prosperity, under the blessing 
of Heaven, he as the shining lights which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. So shall 
it resemble those celestial fires which glow 
above, with beneficent, with regular, and per- 
manent lustre ; and not prove that mirth of 
foolsy which by Solomon is compared to the 
crackling of thorns under a pot — a glittering 
and fervent blaze, but speedily extinct. 

On the whole, let this be our conclusion, 
that both in prosperity and in adversity, reli- 
gion is the safest guide of human life. Con- 

e2 
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ducted by its light, we reap the pleaaurest and 
$t the same time escape the dangers, of a pivfik 
peroua state. Sheheved under its protectton» 
we stand the shock of adversity with most in-* 
trepidity, and suffix least from the violence of 
ihe stonn. He that denretk Ufe^ and hvetk 
many dayi^ that he may see good^ let him keep hi$ 
tongue from evii^ and his lipsfivin guile. Let 
him d^MTtfrom evil^ and do good. L^ bim 
$eek peace wUh God^ andpurme it. Then, in 
his adversity, God shall hide him in hin pavih 
Uon. In his prosperity, he shall flourish like 9 
tree planted by thetix>ersof water. The un^ 
godfy are not sa; but are like the chd^ light 
and vile, which the wind driv^h away. 



SERMON IV. 
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1 Corinthians^ xiii. 12, ^' 
i^or Vioft we see through a gtasi^ darkly.*^ 

r 

Thb Apostle here describes the imperfection 
of our knowledge with relation to spiritual 
and eternal objects. He employs two meta^ 
phoTs to represent more strongly the disad- 
vantages under which we lie : One, that we see 
those objects through a glass^ that is, thrbugh 
Ihe intervention of a medium which obscures 
their glory ; the other, that we see them in a 
riddle or enigma, which our translators have 
rendered by seeing them darkly ; that is, the 
truth in part discovered, in part concealed, and, 
placed beyond our comprehension. 
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This description, however just and true, 
cannot fail to occasion some perplexity to an 
inquiring mind. For it may seem strange, 
that so much darkness should be left upon 
those celestial objects, towards which we are 
at the same time commanded to aspire. We 
are strangers in the universe of God. Confin- 
ed to that spot on which we dwell, we are per* 
mitted to know nothing of what is transacting 
in the regions above us and around us. By 
much labour, we acquire a superficial acquaint- 
ance with a few sensible objects which we 
£nd in our present habitation ; but we enter, 
and we depart, under a total ignorance of the 
nature and laws of the spiritual world. One 
object in particular, when our thoughts pro- 
ceed in this train, must oflen recur upon the 
mind with peculiar anxiety ; that is, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the future state of 
man. Exposed as we are at present to such 
variety of afflictions, and subjected to so much 
disappointment in all our pursuits of happi- 
ness, Why, it may be said, has our gracious 
Creator denied us the consolation of a full 
discovery of our future existence, if indeed 
such an existence be prepared for us ? — Rea- 
son, it is true, suggests many arguments in 
behalf of immortality : Revelation gives full 
assurance of it Yet even that Gospel, which 
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is said to have brought life and immartaUty to 
lig^ allows us to see only through a glass^ 
darkly. It cloth not yet appear what ne shall he. 
Our knowledge of a future world is very im*- 
perfect ; our ideas of it are faint and confused. 
It is not displayed in such a manner, as to 
make an impression suited to the importance 
of the object. The faith even of the best men 
is much inferior both in clearness and in ibrce^ 
to the evidence of sense ; and proves on many 
occasions insufficient to counterbalance the 
temptations of the present world. Happy 
moments indeed there sometimes are in the 
lives of pious men, when, sequestered from 
worldly cares, and borne up on the wings of 
divine contemplation, they rise to a near and 
transporting view of immortal glory. But 
8uch efforts of the mind are rare, and cannot 
be long supported. When the spirit of medi<» 
tation 8ul>sides, this lively sense of a future 
state decays ; and though the general belief of 
it remains, yet even good men, when they re- 
turn to the ordinary business and cares of life^ 
aeem to rejoin the multitude, and to re-assume 
the same hopes, and fears, and interests, which 
influence the rest of the world. 

From such reflections, a considerable diffi- 
culty respecting this important subject, either 
arises, or seems to arise* Was such an obscure 

2 
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md tmperfect dtacovery of another life Wbithjr 
to proceed from God ? Does it not afibrd some 
gt^aody either to tax hts^^goodneiis,. or to auft- 
, pect the evidence of its coming firdm hitn ?*^ 
This is the point which we are now to consider; 
and let us consida* it wkh that dote attentioti 
winch the subject merits. Let us inquire^ 
whether we have any reason, either to complain 
of Providence^ or to object to the evidence of 
a future state, because that evidence is not of 
s more sensible and striking nature. Let us 
attempt humbly to trace the reasons, wh^ 
though permitted to know and to see some* 
what of the ^;ernal world, we are nevefrthdess 
permitted only to know in partj mnd tb $ee 
ikrauf^n glass^ darkly. 

It plainly i^pears to be the plan of the Deityt 
in all his dispensations, to mix light with dkrk^ 
ness, evidence with tinceftainty. Whatever 
Ihe reasons of this procedure be, the lact is -ufr* 
tteniable. He is described in the Old Testa- 
ment as n God that hidetk hmwelfJ^ Gkmds tmd 
darkness are said to swround kwu His imy 
is in the seoj and his path in ihe great waters f 
his footsteps are not known. Both tlie works 
and the ways of God are full of mystery* Iq 

* bluab, xIt. 15. 




the ordinary course 0(f bis ^^veraibe&tt innit'- 
merable events occut which pbrplex us to the 
utmost. There is a certain limit to til out 
inquiries of religion, bejond which^ if we at> 
tempt to proceed, we Aire ibst in a mace of 
inextricable difficulties. £v«n that revelation 
which affords such material instruction to i&aa> 
concerning bis duty and his happiness, leaves 
ma&iy doubts unresolved Wby it was not 
given sooner ; why not to all med ; why there 
should be so many thingft in it hard to he ut^ 
dtntood; are difficulties not inconsiderable^ 
in the midst of that inconiestibld evidence b^ 
W'hich it is supported If, then, the future 
state of .man be not placed in so full and dear 
a light as we desire, this is no more than what 
the analogy of all religicM^ both natural and 
revealed, gave us reason to expect. 

But such a sdiution of the difficulty wifl 
be thought imperfect It may, perhaps, not 
gite much satis&ction to show, that all reli- 
gion ab<>unds with difficulties of a like natura 
Out situati(», it will be said, is so much the 
more to be lamented, that not on one side only 
we are confined in our enquiries, but on att 
hands environed with mysterious obscurity.-^ 
Ijet us then, if so much dissatisfied with our 
condition, give «cope for once to Fancy, and 
consider .^ow the plan of Providence might 
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be rectified to our wish. iLet us call upon 
the Sceptic^ and desire him to say^ what mea^ 
sure of information would jifFord him entire 
satisfaction. 

This, he will tell us, required not any 
long or deep deliberation. He desires only 
to have his views enlarged beyond the limits 
of this corporeal state. Instead of resting 
upon evidence which requires discussion, 
which must be supported by much reasoning, 
^ and which, after all, he alleges, yields very 
imperfept information, he demands the ever- 
lasting mansions to be so displayed^ if in 
truth such mansions there be, as to place faith 
on a level with the evidence of sense. What 
noble and happy effects, he exclaims, would 
instantly follow, if man thus beheld )iis present 
and his future existence at once before him ! 
He would then become worthy of his rank 
in the creation. Instead of being the sport, 
as now, of degrading passions and childish 
attachments, he would act solely on the prin* 
ciples of immortality. His pursuit of virtue 
would be steady ; his life would be undisturb* 
ed and happy. Superior to the attacks of 
distress, and to the solicitations of pleasure, 
he would advance, by a regular process, to- 
'wards those divine rewards and honours which 
were continually present to his view.- 



Thus Fancy, with as much ease and bonfi- 
dence, as if it were a perfect judge of creatioii, 
erects a new world to itself, and exults wkh 
admiration at its own work. But let us pauses 
9Xkd suspend this admiration, till we coolly ex- 
amine the consequences that would follow 
from this supposed reformation of the uni- 
verse. 

' Consider the nature and circumstances of 
man. Introduced into the world in an indigent 
condition, he is supported at first by the care 
of oihers ; and as soon as he begins to act for 
himself finds labour and industry to be ne- 
cessary for sustaining his life, and supplying 
his wants. Mutudi defence and interest give 
rise to sodety ; and society, when formed, gives 
<rise to distinctions of property^ diversity of 
conditions, subordinations of ranks, and a multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the 
general good. The services of the poor, and the 
protection of tht rich, become reciprocally ne- 
cessary. The governors, and the governed* 
must co-operate for general safety. Various 
arts must, be studied ; some respecting the 
cultivation of the mind, others the care di 
the body : jsome to ward off the evils, and 
some to provide the conveniences of life. 
In a woid, by the destination of his Creau)!, 
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and the necessities of his nature, mah colli- 
ifiMieed^ at once^ an aotive^ not merely a con*, 
tettiplativd being. Religion assumes him as 
0iich. It 6iip{>oses him employed in this world, 
as on a busy stage. It regulates, but does 
not abolish, the enterprises snd cares of 
ordinary life. It addresses itself to the va- 
rious ranks in society ; to the rich and the 
poor, to the magistrate and the subject. It 
rebukes the slothful ; directs the diligent how 
to labour ; and requires every man to do his 
Mm business. 

Suppose, now, that veil to be witfidrawa 
which conceals another world from our view* 
Let all Obscurity vanish i let us no longer se^ 
^ttklyy as through a giass ; but let every man 
«lijoy that intuitive perception of divine and 
eternal objects which the Sceptic was sup- 
posed to desire. The immediate e£Pect of 
iueh a discovery would be, to annihilate in 
oar eyes all human objects, and to produce a 
total stagnation in the afiaiis of the world. 
Were the celestial glory exposed to ourad- 
tttiring view ; did the angelic harmony sound 
in out enraptured ears; what earthly con- 
cerns would have the power of engaging our 
attention for a sin^e moment? All the 
Indies and pursuits, the arts and bboun, 
Which ticm employ the activity qf nia«i which 
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support tbe order^ or promQie Ihe buppioi^w 
of society, would He Bc^lected wd abaodoar 
ed* Those desires and fears, thn>r hopeii wA 
iotefesta, by which we are at pveseiH atupu- 
iated^ would cease to operate. Hmnao 1^ 
would present no, objecta sniffietent to rows* 
the mind ; to kiadle tbe. spirit oi e^terpt iaci 
or to. urge the hand of industry* If tbie^ saew 
sepae of duty engaged % good Bftatj. to taksa 
some part in tbe business q£ tbe wosrld» the 
task, wben submitted to^ would proyedAstaate^ 
fuL Even tbe preservation of life would be 
ali^ted^ if he were not bound to it by tbe 
authority of God. Impatieut of bis eonfiiMk- 
ment within thja taheroBjcle of, dusti. langimbr 
ing for the happy day of bk tcamslation; to 
tboae^orious regions wbid» wer^dMp^yed 
to bl«3 sights he would sojoum oxk esxth as a 
melandioly exile. Wbat^^er F^v^deao^: baa 
prepared for the entet taium^nt of ipati^ would 
be viewed with contempt. Wbatever- is; now 
atttsctive in society would appeaii iasj^pid. 
In a word» he would be uo longet a fit inMMr 
tant of this world, nor be quati&ed fas those 
exertions which are allotted tot hina in bis pres 
sent sphere of beings But^ ali bis fac^tt^s 
beiiig sublimated abave the measmre of hu- 
manity^ he would be in the coudilw» of a 
bekng of supeitoi oi!der> who^ obligied to x»fdd0 
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among men, would regard their pursuits with 
scorn, as dreams, trifles, and puerile amuse- 
ments of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may perhaps be re* 
plied, That such consequences as I have now 
stated, supposing them to follow, deserve not 
much regard. — For what though the present 
arrangement of human affairs were entirely 
changed, by a clearer view, and a stronger 
impression of our future state ? Would not 
such a change prove the highest blessing to 
man ? Is not his attachment to worldly ob- 
jects the great source both of his misery and 
his guilt ? Employed in perpetual contempla- 
tion of heavenly objects, and in preparation 
for the enjoyment of them, would he not be- 
come more virtuous, and of course more hap- 
py, than the nature of his present employ- 
ments and attachments permits him to be ?-— 
Allowing for a moment, the consequence to 
be such, this much is yielded, that upon the 
supposition which was made, man would not 
i>e the creature which he now is, nor human 
life the state which we now behold. How far 
the change would contribute to his welfare^ 
comes to be considered 

If there be any principle fully ascertained 
by religion, it is. That this life was intended 
for a state of trial and improvement to wlbxu 
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is preparation for a better world required a 
gradual purification, carried on by steps of 
progressivie discipline. The situation, ^er&- 
ibre, . here assigned him, was such as to an- 
swer this design, by calling forth all hb 
active powers ; by giving full scope to his 
moral dispositions, and bringing to light his 
itfhole character. Hence it became proper, 
that difficulty and temptation should arise in 
the course of his duty« Ample rewards were 
promised to virtue ; but these rewards were 
Idk^ as yet, in obscurity and distant prospect 
The impressions of sense were so balanced 
against the discoveries of immortality, as to 
allow a conflict between faith and sense, be- 
tween conscience and desire, between pre- 
sent pleasure and future good. In this con- 
flict, the souls of good men are tried, im- 
proved, and strengthened. In this field, 
the honours are reaped. Here are formed 
the capital virtues of fortitude, temperance 
and self-denial ; moderation in prosperity, 
patience in adversity, submission to the will 
of God, and charity and forgiveness to men, 
amidst the various competitions of worldly 
interest 

Such is the plan of Divine wisdom for man's 
improvement But put the case that the plans 
devised by human wisdom were to take place, 
and that the rewards of the just were to be 
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more fUHy disphyed to- view ; the exevdse of 
all tliMNie graces whidi I have mentionedb 
would he ^mtiselji supetaeded; Th^ veijf 
names wottld be onknowii* Every teiopta* 
tioQ being withdrawn, eveiy worl(fly atteok- 
ment bein^ subdued by the overpowering dia*. 
ooveries' eS etecQity, no trial of sineerity, no 
disqriminatioft of characters, would remain; 
no opportumly would, be aflBmrded for thoaa 
active exertions, which are the means of pn<* 
riiying and perfecting the good. On ihe oooh 
petition between tiaiii and etemity, depends 
the diief exercise of hnnian virtue. The oiv 
scurity which at present hangs over etemsl 
objects, preserves the competition. Remove 
that oksenrity, and you Fomove human viftue 
Ifom its: placa You^ overthrow tiiat whrie 
system o£ iMseipline, by which irbperfecti cfea* 
tuces ane, in this life, gradually trained up 
Soc a mora perfect state. 

Iliisi then, b the conclusion ta which at 
last we arrive; That the fell display whieh waa 
demanded, of ^e heavenly glory^ would be 
so hf from, improving the human: soulv that 
it would aboli^ those virtues and duties whioh 
are the great instruments of its improvement 
It would be unsuitable to the character ofinian 
in every view, either aa axi active beings iQca 
inoval agent It wouU disqualify him for )tdb> 
iiig^pMrtiathQaffiiirB of the world; ferwKab^ 
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ing the pleasures, or for discharging the du- 
ties of life : In a word, it would entirely de^ 
feat the purpose of his being placed on this 
eartlu And the question, why the Almighty 
has been pleased to leave a spiritual worlds 
and the future existence of man, under so 
much obscurity, resolves in the end into this^ 
Why there should be such a creature as man 
in the universe of God ?<-^Such is the issue of 
the improvements proposed to be made on 
the plans of Providence. They add to the 
discoveries of the superior wisdom of Godf. 
and of the presumption and folly of man* -. . 

From what has been said it dow ap^ears^ 
That no reasonable objection to the belief of 
a future state arises, frt>m the imperfect dis<^ 
Goveries of it which we enjoy ; from the diffi^ 
culties that are mingled with its evidence} 
from our seeing as through a glats$: darkly^ and 
being left to walk hf failh^ and not by sight. 
It cannot be otherwise, it ought not to be 
otherwise, in our present stata The evidence 
which is afforded, is sufficient for the convic^ 
tion of a candid mind, sufficient for a ra* 
tional ground of conduct } though not so strike 
ing as to withdraw our attention from the pre* 
sent world, or altogether to overcome the im- 
jpression of sensible objects. In such evidence 
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it becomes us to acquiesce, without indulging 
either doubts or complaints, on account of 
our not receiving all the satisfaction which we 
fondly desire, but which our present imma^ 
turity of being excludes. For, upon the sup- 
position of immortality, this life is no other 
than the childhood of existence; and the 
measures of our knowledge must be propor- 
tioned to such a state. To the successive 
stages of human life, from infancy to old age, 
belong certain peculiar attachments, certain 
eares, desires, and interests ; which open not 
abruptly, but by gradual advances on the 
mind, as it becomes fit to receive them, and 
is prepared for acting the part to which, in 
their order, they pertain. Hence, in the 
education of a child^ no one thinks of inspir- 
ing him all at once with the knowledge, the 
sentiments, and views of a man, and with con- 
tempt for the exercises and amusements of 
chililhood. On the contrary, employments 
Suited to his age are allowed to occupy him. 
By these his powers are gradually unfolded ; 
and advantage is taken of his youthful pur- 
suits, to improve and strengthen his mind ; till^ 
step by step, he is led on to higher prospects, 
and prepared for a larger and more important 
•ceoe of action. 

This analogy, which so happily illustrates 

s 
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the present conduct of the Deity towards man, 
deserves attention the more, as it is the very 
illustration used by the Apostle, when treats 
ing of this subject in the context Now^ says 
he, we hnfm in part^^^lna when that which t> 
perfect is comCj thai whtch is in part shall be 
done away. When I was a childp I spoke as a 
chitd^ I understood as a ehildf I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man^ I put away 
childish things. For now we see through a glass^ 
darkly ; but then face to face : Now I know in 
part; but theny I shaU know even m I am 
known. Under the care of the Almighty, our 
education is now going on, from a mortal to 
an immortal state. As much light is let in 
upon US| as we can bear without injury. When 
the objects become too splendid and dazzling 
for our sight, the curtain is drawn. Exer- 
dsed in such a field of action, as suits the 
strength of bur un ripened powers, we are at 
the same time, by proper prospects and hopes, 
prompted to aspire towards the manhood of 
our nature, the time when childish things shall 
be put anfay. But still, betwixt those future 
prospects, and the impression of present ob^ 
jects, such an accurate proportion is establish- 
ed, as, on the one hand, shall not produce a 
total contempt of earthly things, while we 

fS 
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aspire to those that are heavenly) aod^ on 
the other^ shall not encourage such a degree 
of attachment to our present state^ as would 
render us unworthy of future advancement, 
in a word, the wh^e course of thuigs is so 
ordered, that we neither^ by an irregular and 
precipitate education, become men too soon ; 
nor, by a fond and trifling indulgence, be suf- 
fered to continue children for ever. 

Let these reflections not only remove the 
doubts which may arise from our obscure 
knowledge of immortality, but likewise pro- 
duce the highest admiration of the wisdom of 
our Creator. The structure of the natural 
world affords innumerable instances of pro-* 
found design, which no attentive spectator can 
sulrvey without wonden In the moral world, 
where the workmanship is of much finer and 
more delicate contexture^ suligects of still 
greater admiration open to view. But admi* 
ration must rise to its highest point, when 
those parts of the moral constitution^ which 
at first were reputed blemishes^ which carried 
.the appearance of objections, either to the 
wisdom or the goodness of Providence^ are 
discovered, on more accurate inspection, to 
be adjusted with the most exquisite proprie** 
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ty: We have now seen that the darkness of 
man's condition is no less essential to his 
welUbeingy than the light which he enjoys. 
His internal powers, and his external situa- 
tion, appear to be exactly fitted to each othen 
Those complaints which we are apt to make, 
of our limited capacity and narrow views, of 
our inability to penetrate farther into the fu« 
ture destination of man, are found, from the 
forgoing observations, to be just as unreason- 
able, as the childish complaints of our not be* 
ing formed with a microscopic eye, nor fur* 
niched with an eagle's wing ; that is, of not 
being endowed with powers which would sub- 
vert the nature, and counteract the laws, of 
our present state. 

In order to do justice to the subject, I must 
observe, that the same reasoning which has 
been now employed with respect to our knowi- 
ledge of immortality, is equally applicable to 
many other branches of intellectual knowledge. 
Thus, why we are permitted to know so little 
of the nature of that £temal Being who rules 
the universe ; why the mumer in which he 
operates on the natural and moral world, is 
wholly concealed ; why we are kept in such 
ignorance with respect to the extent of his 
works, to the nature and agency of spiritual 
beings, and even with respect to the uuiou 
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between our own soul and body: To all these^ 
and several other inquiries of the same kind, 
which often employ the solicitous researches 
of speculative men, the answer is the same 
that was given to the interesting question 
which makes the subject of our discourse. 
The degree of knowlec^ desired, would prove 
incompatible with the design, and with the 
proper business of this life. It would raise 
us to a sphere too exalted ; would reveal ob* 
jects too great and striking for our present &r 
culties ; would excite feelings too strong for 
us to bear; in a word, would unfit us for 
thinking or acting like human creatures. It 
is, therefore, reserved for a more advanced 
period of our nature ; and the hand of Infi* 
nite Wisdom hath in mercy drawn a veil over 
scenes which would overpower the si^t of 
mortals. 

One instance, in particular, of Divine Wis- 
dom is so illustrious, and corresponds so re- 
markably with our present subject, that I can- 
not pass it over without notice ; that is, the 
concealment under which Providence has pla- 
ced the future events of our life on earth. 
The desire of penetrating into this unknown 
region, hiis ever been one of the most anxious 
passions of men. It has often seized the wise 
as well as the credulous, and given rise to m«r 
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ny vain and impious superstitions throughout 
the whole earth. Burning with curiosity at 
the approach of some critical event, and im- 
patient under the perplexity of conjecture and 
doubt. How cruel is Frovidencei we are apt 
to exclaim, in denying to niBn the power of 
foresight, and in limiting him to the know- 
ledge of the present moment ! Were he per- 
mitted to look forward into the course of des- 
tiny, how much more suitably would he be 
prepared for the various turns and changes in 
his life? With what moderation would he 
enjoy his prosperity under the fore-knowlec^ 
of an approaching reverse ? And with what 
eagerness be pronipted to improve the flying 
hours, by seeing the inevitable term dr^w nigh^ 
which was to finish his course ? 

But while fancy indulges such vain 4^1^^ 
and criminal complaints, this coveted fore- 
knowledge must clearly appear to the eye of 
Reason, to be the most fatal gift which the 
Almighty could bestow. If, in this present 
mixed state, all the successive scenes of dis- 
tress through which we are to pass, were laid 
before us in one view, perpetual sadness would 
overcast our life. Hardly would any transient 
gleams of intervening joy be able to force their 
way through the doucL Faint would be the 
relish of pleasures of which we foresaw the 
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close : Insupportable the burden of afflictions, 
under which we were oppressed by a load not 
only of present, but of an anticipated sorrow. 
Friends would begin their union, with laments 
ing the day which was to dissolve it ; and, 
with weeping eyes, the parent would every 
moment behold the child whom he knew that 
he was to lose. In short, as soon as that my-« 
sterious veil, which now covers futurity, was 
lifted up, all the gaiety of life would disappear; 
its flattering hopes, its pleasing illusions, would 
vanish ; and notliing but its vanity and sadness 
remain. The foresight of the hour of death 
would continually interrupt the course of hu-^ 
man afiairs } and the overwhelming prospect 
of the future, instead of exciting men to pro- 
per activity, would render them immoveable 
with consternation apd dismay. -i-How much 
more friendly to man is that mixture of knowi 
ledge and ignorance which is allotted to him 
in this state ! Ignorant of the events which 
are to befall us, and of the precise term which 
is to conclude our life, by this ignorance our 
enjoyment of present objects is favoured ; and 
knowing that deiU^h is certain, and that human 
affairs are full of change^ by this knowledge 
our attachment to those objects is moderated^ 
Precisely in the same manner, as by the mix- 
ture of evidence and obscurity which rem ftina 
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on the prospect of a foture state^ a proper 
balance is preserved betwixt our love of this 
life and our desire of a better. 

The longer that our thoughts dwell on this 
subject, the more we must be convinced, that 
in nothing the Divine wisdom is more admir- 
able, than in proportioning knowledge to the 
necessities of man. Instead of lamenting our 
condition, that we are permitted only to see 
as through a glass^ darkly^ we have reason to 
bless our Creator, no less for what be bath 
concealed, than for what he hath allowed us 
to know. He is wonderfid in counsel^ as he i$ 
excelleTit in working. He is wise in hearty and 
his thoughts are deep. How unsearchable are 
the riches of the wisdom of the knowledge ofCrodf 

From the whole view which he have taken 
of the subject, this important instruction arises, 
that the great design of all the knowledge, 
and in particular of the religious knowledge 
which God hath afforded us, is, to fit us for 
discharging the duties of life. No useless dis- 
coveries are made to us in religion : No dis- 
coveries even of useful truths, beyond the pre- 
cise degree of information, which is subservi** 
ent to right conduct To this great end all 
our information points. In this centre all the 
lines of knowledge meet Life and immartaH- 
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ty are brought to light m the gospel i yet not ao 
displayed aa to gnlify the curiosity of the 
world with an astoaishing spectacle ; but only 
so far made known^ as to assist and support 
us in the practice of our duty. I£ the disco- 
very were more imperfecti it would excite no 
desire of immortality ; if it were more full and 
Striking^ it would raider us careless of life. 
On the first supposition^ no sufiicient motive 
to virtue would appear ; on the second^ no 
proper trial of it would remain. In the one 
case^ we should think and act like men who 
have their portion omfy m this fworld; in the 
cither case^ like m^i who have no concern 
with this wodd at all. Whereas nowy by the 
wise constitution of Heaven, we are placed in 
the most favourable situation for actings with 
propriety^ our allotted part here ; tmd for ris- 
ingy in due course, to higher honour and hap- 
piness hereafter. 

Let us then second the kind intentions of 
Providence^ and act upon the plan which it 
hath pointed out Checking our inquisitive 
solicitude about what the Almi^ty hath con^- 
eealed, let us diligently improve what he hath 
made known. Inhid>itants of the earth, we 
are at the same time candidates for Heaven* 
Looking upon these as only different views of 
4HW' consistent characteri let us carry on our 
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preparation for Heaven, not by abstracting 
ourselves fit>m the concerns of this world, but 
by fulfilling the duties and offices of every 
station in life. Living soberly ^ righteously ^ and 
godly m the present nnnid^ let us look for that 
bkssed hope^ and the glorious appearing qfthe 
great Oodf and our Samaur Jesus Ckrisf. 

Before I conclude^ it may be proper to ob- 
sorve. That the reasonings in this discourse 
give no ground to apprehend any danger of 
our being too much influenced by the belief 
of a future state. I have shown the hurtful 
effects which would follow from too bright 
and full a discovery of the glory of that state ; 
and in showing this, I have justified the de- 
cree of Providence, which permits no such 
discovery* But as our nature is at present 
constituted, attached by so many strong, con- 
nections to the world of sense, and enjoying a 
communication so feeble and distant with the 
world of spirits, we need fear no danger from 
cultivating intercourse with the latter as much 
as possible. On the contrary, from that in- 
tercourse the chief security of odr virtue is to 
be sought. The bias of our nature leans so 
much towards sense, that fi*om this side the 
peril is to be dreaded, and on this side the 
defence is to be provided. 

Let us then walk by faith. Let us strength- 
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en this principle of action to the utmost of our 
power. Let us implore the Divine grace, to 
strengthen it within us more and more : That 
we may thence derive an antidote against that 
subtle poison, which incessant commerce with 
the objects of sense diffiises through o\ir souls ; 
that we may thence acquire purity and dignity 
of manners suited to our divine hopes; and, 
undefiled by the pleasures of the world, un- 
shaken by its terrors, may preserve to the end 
one constant tenor of integrity. Till at last, 
having, under the conduct of Christian faith, 
happily finished the period of discipline, we 
enter on that state, wherea far nobler scene shall 
open; where eternal objects shall shine in their 
native splendour; where, this twilight of mortal 
life being past, the Sun of righteousneu shall 
rise ; and, that which is perfect being come^ that 
which ii in fart shall bf dofw aw^. 
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ON TH£ DEATH OF CHUST. 
(PfMdMd at the Cdebration of the SMnuMBt of te 



JoHNy xvii. 1. 



Jam lifted vp his eyes to hemenf ami said^ A« 

ther ! the hour i$ come. 

These were the words of our blessed Lovd 
on a memorable occasion. The feast of the 
passover drew nigh, at which he knew that he 
was to suffer. Tlie night was arrived where- 
in he was to be delivered into the hands of 
his enemies. He had spent the evening in 
conference with his disciples; like a dying 
father in the midst of his family, mingling 
consolation with his last instructions. When 
he had ended his discourse to them, he lifled 
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up his eyes to heaven^ and, with the words 
which I have now read, began that solemn 
prayer of intercession for the church, which 
closed his ministry. Immediately after, he 
went forth with his disciples into the garden 
of Gethsemane, and surrendered himself to 
those who came to apprehend him. 

Such was the situation of our Lord at the 
time of his pronouncing these words. He 
saw his mission on the point of being accom- 
plished. He had the prospect full before 
him, of all that he was about to suffer — Fa^ 
iher ! the hour is come. — What hour? An 
hour the most critical, the most pregnant 
with great events, since hours had begun to 
be numbered, since time had begun to run. 
It was the hour in which the Son of Grod vrM 
to terminate the labours of his important life^ 
by a death still more important and illustrious ; 
the hour of atoning, by his sufferings, for the 
guilt of mankind ; the hour of accomplishing 
prophecies, types, and symbols, which had 
been carried on through a series of ages ; the 
hour of concluding the old, and of introdu- 
cing to the world the new dispensation of re- 
ligion ; the hour of his triumphing over the 
world, and death, and hell ; the hour of his 
erecting that spiritual kingdom which is to 
ilast for ever. Such i^ the hour, suclx are the 
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events, which you are to commemorate in the 
sacrament of our Lord's Supper. I shall at- 
tempt to set them before you as proper sub- 
jects, at this time, of your devout meditation. 
To display them in their genuine majesty, is 
beyond the ability of man, 

L This was the hour in which Christ was 
glorified by his sufferings. The whole of his 
life had discovered much real greatness, un- 
der a mean appearance. Through the cloud 
of his humiliation, his native lustre often broke 
forth ; but never did it shine so bright, as in 
this last, this trying hour. It was indeed the 
hour of distress, and of blood. He knew it 
to be such ; and when he uttered the words 
of the Text, he had before his eyes, the exe- 
cutioner and the cross, the scourge, the nails, 
and the spear. But by prospects of this na- 
ture his soul was not to be overcome. It is 
distress which ennobles every great character ; 
and distress was to glorify the Son of God. 
He was now to teach all mankind, by his ex- 
ample, how to suffer and to die. He was to 
stand forth before his enemies, as the faithful 
witnes9 of the truth ; justifying by his beha- 
viour the character which he assumed, and 
sealing with his blood the doctrine which he 
taught. 
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What magnanimity in all his words and ao 
tions on this great occasion ! The court oi 
Herod^ the judgement-hall of Pilate, the hill 
of Calvary, were so many theatres prepared 
for his displaying all the virtues of a constant 
and patient mind When led forth to suffer^ 
the first voice which we hear from him, is a 
generous lamentation over the fate of his tin* 
ibrtunate, though guilty, country ; and» to 
tlie last moment of his life, we bdbold him in 
possession of the same gentle and benevolent 
spirit No upbraiding^ no complaining ex« 
pression escaped from his lips, during the 
long and painful approaches of a cruel deaths 
He betrayed no symptom of a weak or a vul« 
gar, of a discomposed or impatient mind. 
W^ith the utmost attention of filial tenderness^ 
he committed his aged mother to the care of 
his beloved disciple4 ^ With all the dignity 
of a sovereign, he conferred pardon on a pe- 
nitent fellow-sufieren With a greatness of 
mind beyond example, he spent his last mo- 
ments in apologies and prayers for those who 
were shedding his blood. 

By wonders in heaven, and wonders on 
earth, was this hour distinguished. All na^ 
ture seemed to feel it ; and the dead and the 

• John, xix, 26, 27. 
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living bore witness to its importance. The 
vail of the temple was rent in twain. The 
earth shook. There was darkness over all the 
land. The graves were opened, and many 
who slept arose^ and went into the Holy City. 
Nor were these the only prodigies of this aw- 
ful hour. The most hardefned hearts were 

* 

subdued and changed. The judge who, in 
toder to gratify the multitude, p^sed sen- 
tence against him, publicly ^tt6sted his in- 
nocence. The Roman centurion, who pre- 
sided at the execution, glorified God^ and ac- 
knowledged the sufferer to be more than man. 
After he saw the things which had passed^ he 
taid^ Certainly this was a righteous person ; 
truly this was the Son of God. The Jewish 
malefactor who was crucified with him, ad- 
dressed him as a King, and implored his fa- 
vour. Even the crowd of insensible specta- 
tors, who had come forth as to a common 
spectacle, and who began with clamours and 
insults, returned home smiting their breasts.— 
Look back on the heroes, the philosophers, 
the legislators of old. View them in their 
last moments. Recall every circumstance 
which distinguished their departure from the 
world Where can you find such an assem- 
blage of high virtues, and of great events, as 
concurred at the death of Christ ? Where so 
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many testimonies given to the dignity of the 
dying person, by earth and by heaven ? 

11^ This was the hour in which Christ 
atoned for the sins of mankind, and accom* 
plished our eternal redemption. It was the 
hour when that great sacrifice was offered up, 
the efficacy of which reaches back to the first 
transgression of man, and extends forward to 
the end of time ; the hour when, firom the 
cross, as from an high altar, that blood was 
flowing, which washed away the guilt of the 
nations. 

This awful dispensation of the Almighty 
contains mysteries which are beyond the dis- 
covery of man. It is one of those things into 
which the Angels desire to looL What has been 
revealed to us is, That the death of Christ was 
the interposition of Heaven for preventing the 
ruin of human kind. We know, that, under 
the government of God, misery is the natural 
consequence of guilt. Afi;er rational creatures 
had, by their criminal conduct, introduced dis* 
order into the Divine kingdom, there was no 
ground to believe, that by their penitence and 
prayers alone, they could prevent the destruc- 
tion which threatened them. The prevalence 
of propitiatory sacrifices tliroughout the earth, 
proclaims it to be the general sense of man- 
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kind, that mere repentance vas not of Bufii« 
cient avail to expiate sin, or to stop its penal 
^ecta. By the constant allusions which are 
carried on in the New Testament to the sacrU 
ficea under the Law, as presignifylng a great 
atonement made by Christ ; and by the strong 
expressions which are used in describing the 
effects of his death, the sacred writers show, aa 
plainly as language allows, that there was an 
eflScacy in his sufferings, far beyond that of 
mere example and instruction. The nature 
and extent of that efficacy, we are unable, as 
yet, fully to trace. Part we are capable of be- 
holding ; and the wisdom of what we behold, 
we have reason to adore. We discern in this 
plan of redemption, the evil of sin strongly 
exhibited ; and the justice of the Divine go- 
vernment awfully exemplified, In Christ suf- 
^ng for sinners. But let us not imaginev 
that our present discoveries unfold the whole 
influence of the death of Christ It is con- 
nected with causes into which we cannot pe- 
netrate. It produces consequences too exten- 
sive for us to explore. 6od^g thoughts are not 
at our thoughts. In all tilings we tee oiU^ in 
fart; and here, if any where, we see only at 
through o-gUtst, darhiy, 

"Hiis, however, is fully maoifest, that re- 
demption is one of the most glorious works of 
c3 
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the Almighty. If the hour of the creation of 
the world was great and illustrious ; that hour, 
when, from the dark and formless mass, this 
fair system of nature arose at the Divine com- 
mand ; when the morning stars sang together^ 
and all the s<ms of God shouted forjoy^ no less 
illustrious is the hour of the restoration of the 
world ; the hour when, from condemnation 
and misery, it emerged into happiness andf 
peace. With less external majesty it was at-' 
tended, but is, on that account, the more won- 
derful, that under an appearance so simple, 
such great events were covered. 

III. In this hour the long series of pn>« 
phecies, visions, types,' and figures, was ac- 
complished. This was the centre in which 
they all met : This the point towards which 
they had tended and verged, throughout the 
course of so many generations. You behbld- 
the Law and the Prophets standings if we may 
speak so, at the foot of the cross, and doing 
homage. You behold Moses and Aaron bear->» 
ing the ark of the covenant ; David and Elijah 
presenting the oracle of testimony. You be* 
hold all the priests and sacrifices, all the rites 
and ordinances, all the types and symbols as- 
sembled together to receive their cousumma- 
tion. Without the death of Christ, the wor- 
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ship and ceremonies of the Law, would have 
remained a pompous, but unmeaning institu- 
tion. In the hour when he was crucified, the 
book with the seven seaU was opened. Every 
rite assumed its significancy } every prediction 
met its event ; every symbol displayed its cor- 
respondence. 

The dark, and seemingly ambiguous, me- 
thod of conveying important discoveries, un- 
der figures and emblems, was not peculiar to 
the sacred books. The spirit of God, in pre- 
signifying the de^tb of Christ, adopted that 
plan, according to which the whole knowledge 
of those early ages was propagated through 
the world. Under the veil of mysterious al- 
lusion, all wisdom was then concealed. From 
the sensible world, images were every-where 
borrowed, to describe things unseen. More 
was understood to be meant, tlian was openly 
expressed. By enigmatical rites, the Priest 
communicated his doctrines ; by parables and 
allegories, the Philosopher Instructed his dis- 
ciples ; even the L^slator, by figurative say- 
ings, commanded the reverence of the peo- 
ple. Agreeably to this prevailing mode of in- 
struction, the whole dispens^ion of the Old 
Testament was so .conducted, aa to be the sha- 
dow and the figure of a spiritual aystem.- 
Every remarkable event, every distinguished 
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personage, under the Law, is interpreted in 
the New Testament, as bearing some reference 
to the hour of which we treat* If Isaac was 
laid upon the altar as an innocent victim ; if 
David was driven from his throne by the wick- 
ed, and restored by the hand of (}od ; if the 
brazen serpent was lifted up to heal the peo- 
ple ; if the rock was smitten by Moses, to fur- 
nish drink in the Vildemess— all were types 
of Christ, and alluded to his death. 

In predicting the same event, the language 
of ancient prophecy was magnificent, but seem* 
ingly contradictory: For it foretold a Mes- 
siah, who was to be at once a sufferer and a 
conqueror. The Star was to eanie aui of Jo- 
€ob^ and the Branch to spring from the stem qf 
Jesse. The Angel of the Covenant^ the De^ 
sire of all NoHons^ was to come suddenly to hU 
temple: and to him was to be the gathering 
of the people. Yet, at the same time, he was 
to be despised and refected of men ; he was to 
be taken from prison and from Judgment^ and 
to be led as a lamb to the slaughter. Though 
he was a man of sorrows^ and acquainted with 
grief yet the Gentiles were to come to his lights 
and Kings to the brightness of his rising. In 
the hour when Christ died, those prophetical 
riddles were solved ; those seeming contradict 
tions were reconciled The obscurity of oraF* 
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cles, and the ambiguity of types, vanislied. 
He sun of rif^t€ouMne$g rose ; and, together 
with the dawn of religion, those shadows pass- 
ed away. 

IV. This was the hour of the abolition of 
the Law, and the introduction of the Gospel ; 
the hour of terminating the old, and of be- 
ginning the new dispensation of religious 
knowledge and worship throughout the earth. 
Viewed in this light, it forms the most august 
sera which is to be found in the history of man- 
kind. When Christ was suffering on the cross, 
we are informed by one of the Evangelists, 
that he said, / thirst ; and that they filled a 
sponge with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. 
After he had tasted the vinegar, knowing that 
all things were now accomplished^ and the Scrips 
tures fulfilled^ he saidy It is finished; * that is. 
This offered draught of vin^ar was the last 
drcurostance predicted by an ancient Prophet,f 
that remained to be fiilfilled. The vision and 
the prophesy are now seafed: The Mosaic dis- 
pensation is closed. And he bowed his head, 
and gave up the gho^. 

It is finished — When he uttered these words,' 
he changed the state of the universa At 
that moment the Low ceased, and the Gos- 

* John, six. sg, S9, SO. f Putm box. 21. 
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pel commenced. This was the ever-memo- 
rable point of time which separated the old 
and the new world from each other. On one 
side of the law of separation, you behold the 
Law, with its priests, its sacrifices, and its 
rites, retiring from sight On the other side, 
you behold the Gospel, with its simple and 
venerable institutions, coming forward into 
view. Significantly was the vail of the tem- 
ple rent in this hour ; for the glory then de« 
parted from between the cherubims. The 
legal High Priest delivered up his Urim and 
Thummim, his breast-plate, his robes, and 
his incense: And Christ stood forth as the 
great High Priest of all succeeding genera- 
tions. By that one sacrifice, which he now 
offered, he abolished sacrifices for even Al- 
tars, on which the fire had blazed for ages, 
were now to smoke no more. Victims were 
no more to bleed. Not with the blood of bulls 
and goats^ but with his own bloody he now en* 
tered into the Holy Place^ there to appear in the 
presence of God for lis. 

This was the hour of association and union 
to all the worshippers of God. When Christ 
said, It is finished^ he threw down the waU of 
partition which had so long divided tbe Gen* 
tile from the Jew. He gathered into one, all 
the faithful out of every kindred and people. 
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He proclaimed the hour to be come, when 
the knowledge of the true God should be no 
longer confined to one nation, nor his wor« 
ship to one temple; but over all the earth, 
the worshippers of the Father should ^rve 
him in spirit and in truth. From that Hour 
they who dwelt in the uttermost ends of the 
earthy strangers to the covenant of promisef be- 
gan to be brought nigh. In that hour, the light 
of the Gospel dawned from afar on the British 
Islands. 

During a long course of ages, Providence 
seemed to be occupied in preparing the world 
for this revolution. The whole Jewish eco* 
nomy was intended to usher it in. The know* 
ledge of God was preserved unextinguished 
in one comer of the world, that thence, in 
due time, might issue forth the light which 
was to overspread the earth. Successive re- 
velations gradually enlarged the views of men 
beyond the narrow bounds of Judsea, to a 
more extensive kingdom of God* Signs and 
miracles awakened their expectation, and di- 
rected their eyes towards this great event. 
Whether God descended on die flaming moun- 
tain, or spoke by the Prophet's voice ; whe* 
ther he scattered his chosen people into 

captivity, or re-assembled them in thdr own 

s 
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land ; he was still carrying on a progressive 
plan, which was accomplished at the death 
of Christ. 

Not only in the territories of Israel, but over 
all the earth, the great dispensations of Provi- 
dence respected the approach of this important 
hour. If empires rose or fell ; if war divided, or 
peace united the nations; if learning civilized 
their manners, or philosophy enlarged their 
views; all was, by the secret decree of Heaven, 
made to ripen the world for that fulness of time, 
when Christ was to publish the whole coun- 
sel of God The Persian, the Macedonian, 
the Roman conqueror, entered upon the stage 
each at his predicted period ; and though he 
meant not so, neither did his heart think so, mi- 
nistered to this hour. The revolutions of 
power, and the succession of monarchies, were 
so arranged by Providence, as to facilitate the 
progress of the Gospel through the habitable 
world, after the day had arrived, when the 
stone which was to be cut out of the mountain 
without hands, should become a great mountainj 
and fU the earth. ^ This was the day which 
Abrahamsaw (far offj and was glad. This was the 
day which many Prophets and Kings, and righte^ 

* Dtn. ii. S4, 35* 
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aus men demr^ to see^ but could not; the day for 
which the earnest expectation of the crealure^ long 
oppressed with ignorance, and bewildered in 
superstition, might be justly said to wait. 



V. This was the hour of Christ's triumph 
over all the powers of darkness ; the hour ia 
which he overthrew dominions and thrones, 
led captivity captive^ and gave gifts vnto men. 
The contest which the kingdom of darkness 
had long maintained against the kingdom of 
light, was now brought to its crisis. The 
period was come, when the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent. For many 
ages, the most gross superstition had filled the 
earth. The glory of the incorruptible God was 
every-where, except in the land of Judaea, 
changed into images made like to corruptible many 
and to birds J and beasts^ and creeping things. The 
world, which the Almighty created for him- 
self, seemed to have become a temple of idols. 
Even to vices and passions altars were raised ; 
and what was entitled Religion, was in effect 
a discipline of impurity. In the midst of this 
universal darkness, Satan had erected his 
throne ; and the learned and polished, as well 
as the savage nations, bowed down before him. 
But at the hour when Christ appeared on the 
cross, the signal of his defeat was given. Hift 
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kingdom suddenly departed from him ; the 
reign of idolatry passed v^ay : He was beheld 
to faU &ke Ughtmng from Heaven. In that 
hour, the foundation of every Pagan temple 
shook. The statue of every false God totter- 
ed on its base. The Priest fled from his fiill-^> 
ing shrine ; and the Heathen oracles became 
dumb for even 

As on the cross Christ triumphed over Sa- 
tan, so he overcame his auxiliary the world. 
Long had it assailed him with its temptations 
and discouragements. In this hour of severe 
trial, he surmounted them all. Formerly he 
had despised the pleasures of the worlds He 
now baffled its terrors. Hence he is Justly 
said to have crucified the world. By his suffer- 
ings he ennobled distress ; and he darkened 
the lustre of the pomp and vanities of life. 
He discovered to his followers the path which 
leads, through affliction, to glory and to 
victory ; and he imparted to them the same 
spirit which enabled him to overcome^ My 
kingdom is not of this world. In this world ye 
shall have tribulation : But be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world.^ 

Death also, the last foe of man, was the vie- 

* John, KvL 33. 
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tim of this hour. The formidable appearance 
of the spectre remained ; but his dart was 
taken away. For, in the hour when Christ 
expiated guilt, he disarmed Death, by securing 
the resurrection of the just. When he said to 
his penitent fellow^sufferer, Tonlay thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise^ he announced to all his 
fi>llowers the certainty of heavenly bliss. He 
declared the cherubifns to be dismissed, and the 
Jhming sword to be sheathed, which had been 
appointed, at the fall, to keep from man the way of 
the tree of life J^ Ffdnt, before this period, had 
been the hope^ indiiitinct the prospect, which 
even good men ei^oyed of the heavenly king- 
dom. Life and tfkfnortaliiff were now brought to 
Ught. From ti^e hill of Calvary, the first clear 
and certain view was given to the world of the 
everlasting mansions. Since that hour, they 
have been the perpetual consolation of believ- 
ers in Christ Under trouble, they soothe 
their minds; amidst temptation, they sbp- 
port their virtue; and in their dying mo- 
ments enable them to say, death ! where is 
thy sting ? O grave / where is thy victory f 

VI. This was the hour when our Lord erect- 
ed that spiritual kingdom which is never to 

* Gen. iiL 84. 
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end. How vain are the counsels and designs 
of men ! How shallow is the policy of the 
wicked ! How short their triumphing ! The 
enemies of Christ imagined, that in this hour 
they had successfully accomplished their plan 
for his destruction. They believed, that they 
had entirely scattered the small party of hb 
followers, and had extinguished his name and 
his honour for ever. In derision, they address- 
ed him as a Sang. They clothed him with 
purple robes ; they crowned him with a crown 
of thorns ; they put a reed into his hand ; and* 
with insulting mockery, bowed the knee be- 
fore him. Blind and impious men ! How little 
did they know, that the Almighty was at that 
moment setting him as a King on the kill of Sum; 
giving him the Heathen for his inheritance^ and 
the uttermost parts of the ear th for his possession f 
How little did they know that their badges of 
mock royalty were at that moment converted 
intd the signals of absolute dominion, and the 
instruments of irresistible power ! The reed 
which they put into his hands became a rod of 
tron, with which he was to break in pieces his 
enemies ; a sceptre, with which he was to rule 
the universe in righteousness. The cross, 
which they thought was to stigmatize him 
with infamy, became the ensign of his renown. 
Instead of being the reproadi of his followers, 
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it was to be their boast and their glory. The 
cross was to shine on palaces and churches^ 
throughout the earth. It was to be assumed 
as the distinction of the most powerful mo- 
narchs, and to wave in the banner of victori* 
ous armies when the memory of Herod and 
Pilate should be accursed ; when Jerusaleni 
should be reduced to ashes, and the Jews be 
vagabonds over all the world. 

These were the triumphs which commenced 
at this hour. Our Lord saw them already in 
their birth ; he saw of the travail of his soulf and 
was sotted. He beheld the word of God 
going forth, conquering, and to conquer ; sub- 
duing, to the obedience of his laws, the sub« 
duers of the world ; carrying light into the re- 
gions of darkness, and mildness into the habi- 
tations of cruelty. He beheld the Gentiles 
waiting below the cross, to receive the Gospel. 
He beheld Ethiofia and the Isles stretching out 
their hands to God; the desert beginning to re^ 
joice and to blossom as the rose ; and the know^ 
ledge of the LordfUling the earthy as the waters 
cover the sea. Well pleased, he said. It is 
fmshed. As a conqueror, he retired from the 
field, reviewing his triumphs: Ae homed hi» 
heaid^ and gave up the 6rilM^— — — From that 
hour, Christ was no longer a mortal man, but 
Head over all things to the Church ; the glorious 
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£jng of men and angels, of whose dominion 
there shall be no end. His triumphs shall per- 
petually increase. His name shall endm^e for 
ever; it shall last as long as the sun ; men shall 
be blessed in him^ and all nations shall ccdl him 
blessed. 

Such were the transactionsi such the effects 
of this ever-memorable hour. With all those 
great events was the mind of our Lord filled^ 
when he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and 
said, Father ! the hour is come ! 

From the view which we have taken of this 
subject, permit me to suggest, what ground it 
afibrds to confide in the mercy of God for the 
pardon of sin ; to trust to his faithfulness, for' 
the accomplishment of all his promises ; And 
to approach him, with gratitude and devotion, 
in acts of worship. 

In the first place. The dea£h of Christ affords 
us ground to confide in the Divine mercy for 
the pardon of sin. All the steps of that high 
dispensation of Providence, which we have 
considered, lead directly to this conclusion, 
He that spared not his onm Son^ but delivered 
him up far us aU^ how shall he notnnth him also 
freely give us aU things f * This is the final 

* Rom. viii. 92. 
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result of the discoveries of the Grospel. On 
this rests the great system of consolation, 
which it hath reared up for men. We are not 
left to dubious and intricate reasoning, con*-* 
ceming the conduct which God may be ex- 
pected to hold towards his offending creatures : 
But we are led to the view of important and 
illustrious factSf which strike the mind with 
evidence irresistible. For, it is impossible to 
believe, that such great operations, as I have 
endeavoured to describe, were carried on by 
the Almighty in vain ? Did he excite in the 
hearts of his creatures such encouraging hopes, 
without any intention to fulfil them ? Afler 90 
long a preparation of goodness, could he mean 
to deny forgiveness to the penitent and the 
humble ? When, overcome by the sense of 
guilt, man looks up with an astonished eye to 
the justice of bis Creator, let him recollect 
that hour of which the Text speaks, and be 
comforted The signals of Divine mercy, 
erected in his view, are too conspicuous to be 
either distrusted or mistaken. 

In the next place. The discoveries of this 
hour affords the highest reason to trust in the 
Divine faithfulness, for the accomplishment of 
every promise which remains yet unfulfilled. 

VOL. I. u 
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For tills was the hour of the completion of 
Grod-8 ancient covenant 

It was the performance of the mercy promts^ 
to the fathers. We behold the consummation 
of a great plan, which, throughout a course of 
ages, had been uniformly pursued j and which, 
against every human appearance, was, at thfe 
appointed moment, exactly fulfilled No word 
that has gone out of the mouth of the Lord 
shall fail. No length of time alters his pur<- 
pose. No obstacles can retard it. Towards 
the ends accomplished in this hour, the most 
repugnant instruments were mdde to operate. 
We discern Grod bending to his purpose, the 
jarring passions, the opposite interests, and 
even the vices of men ; uniting seeming con- 
trarieties in his scheme ; making the mrath of 
man to praise him ; obliging the ambition of 
Princes, the prejudices of the Jews, the malice 
of Satan, all to concur, either in bringing for* 
ward this hour, or in completing its destined 
effects. With what entire confidence ought 
we to wait for the fulfilment of all his other 
promises in their due time ; even when events 
are most embroiled, and the prospect is most 
discouraging ? Although thou sayest^ Thou cmrnt 
not see htm ; yet judgment is before him^ there-- 
fore trust thou in him. Be attentive only to 
perform thy duty ; leave the event to Grod ; 
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and be assured^ that under the direction of 
his Providence, aU things shtM work together 
fot ft happy issue. 

Lasthf^ The consideraticm of this whote 
ftubject, tends to excite gratitude and devo- 
tion^ when we Approach to God in acts of 
worship, The hour of which I have discourse 
edy presents him to ni in the amiable light 
of the Deliveter of m^nkiild, the Restorer of 
Out forfeited hopes. We behold the great- 
ness of the Almighty, softened by the mild 
radiance of cpndesc^i)9ion and thereyr We 
behold hhn dimidinhiog the ftwfi|l distamie 
at which we stand in his presenc^^ by ap- 
pointing for us a Mediator and Intercessor, 
through whom the humble may, without dis- 
may, approach to Him who made them. 
By such views of the Divine nature, Christian 
fiiith lays the foundation for a worship which 
shall be at once rational and affectionate ; a 
worship in which the light of the understand- 
ing shall concur with the devotion of the 
heart, and the most profound reverence be 
united with the roost cordial love. Christian 
feith is not a system of speculative truths. 
It is not a lesson of moral instruction only. 
By a train of high discoveries which it reveals, 
by a succession of interesting objects which 

H 2 
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it places in our view, it is calculated to ele- 
vate the mind, to purify the affections, and hy 
the assistance of devotion, to confirm and en- 
courage virtue. I?uch, in particular, is the 
scope of that Divine institution, the Sacra* 
xnent of our Lord's Supper. To this happy 
purpose let it conduce, by concentrating,, in 
one striking point of light, all that the Gos- 
pel has displayed of what ifli most important 
to man. Touched with just contrition fb]: 
past offences, and filled with a grateful sense 
of pivine goodness, let us come to the altar 
of God ; and with a humble faith in his infi<» 
nite mercies, devote ourselves to his service 
fo? eyen 
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James, iii. 17. -^ 
The msdom that is from above is — gentle. 

To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the 
opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight 
of God, are three things so very different, as 
rarely to coincide. One may often be wise 
in his own eyes, who is far from being so in 
the judgement of the world ; and to be 
reputed a prudent man by the world, is no 
security for being accounted wise by God. As 
there is a worldly happiness, which God per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery ; 
as there are worldly honours, which in his es- 
timation are reproach ; so there is a worldly 
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wisdom, which in his sight is foolishness. Of 
this worldly wisdom the characters are given 
in the context, and placed in contrast with 
those of the wisdom which is from above. The 
one is the wisdom of the crafty ; the other 
that of the upright. The one terminates in 
selfishness ; the other in charity. The one 
is full of strife and hitler envyings ; the other, 
of mercy and if good fruits. One of the chief 
characters by which the wisdom from above 
is distinguished, . is gmtleness.f of which I am 
now to discourse. Of this there is the greater 
occasion to discourse, because it i6 too seldom 
viewed in a religious light ; and is more readi- 
ly considered by the bulk of men, as a mere 
felicity of nature, or an exterior accomplish- 
ment of manners, than as a Christian virtue, 
which they are bound to cultivate. I shall 
first explain the nature of this virtue; and 
shall then offer some arguments to rpcom- 
mend, and some directions to facilitate the 
practice of it 

I begin with distinguishing true gentleness 
from passive tameness of spirit, and from un-^ 
limited compliance with the manners of others. 
That passive tameness which submits, with- 
out struggle, to every encroachment of the 
itiolept and assuming, forms no part of Chris- 
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tian duty ; but on the ccmtnury, is destructive 
of genejrttl happiness and oi;4er. Th^t uo- 
limitfed complaisance, which, on every occa- 
sion, faUU in with the ^opinions and maonora 
of others, is so far from being a virtue, that 
it is itseU' a vice, and the parent of many 
vices. It overthrows all Mieadiness of princi* 
pie, and produces that sinful conformity wit^ 
the world which tainta the whole charactcfr* 
In the present corrupted state of human 
manners, always to a^ent ^d to comply, is 
the very worst maxim we can adopt. It is 
impossible to support 4ie purity and dignity 
of Christian morals, without opposing the 
world on various occasions, even though we 
should stand alone. That gentleness, there- 
fore, which belongs to virtue, is.to be care- 
fully distinguished from the mean spirit of 
cowards, and the fawning assent of sycophants. 
It renounces no just right from fear. It gives 
up no important truth from ilattery. It is in- 
deed not only consistent with a firm mind, 
but it necessarily requires a manly spirit, and 
a fixed principle, in^rder to give it any real 
value. Upon this solid ground only, the po- 
lish of gentleness can with advantage be ;SU* 
perinduced. 

It stands opposed, not to the most deter- 
mined regard for virtue and troth, but to 
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harshness and severity, to pride and arro^ 
gance, to violence and oppression. It is, pro-- 
perly, that part of the great virtue of charity, 
which makes us unwilling to give pain to any 
of our brethren. Compassion prompts us to 
relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us 
from retaliating their injuries. Meekness re^ 
strains our angry passions ; candour, our se-» 
vere judgments. GenUeness correct, what- 
ever is offensive in our manners ; and, by a 
constant train of humane attentions, studies 
to alleviate the burden of common misery* 
Its office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, 
like some other virtues, called forth only on 
peculiar emergencies ; but it is continually in 
action, when we are engaged in intercourse with 
men. It ought to form our address, to re^ 
gulate our speech, and to diffuse itdelf over 
our whole behaviour. 

I must warn you, however, not to confound 
this gentle wisdom which is from abavCf with 
that artificial courtesy, that studied smooth-* 
ness of manners, which is learned in the school 
of the world* Such aecomplishments, the 
most frivolous and empty may possess. Too 
often they are employed by the artful as a 
snare ; too often affected by the hard and un- 
feeling, as a cover to the baseness of their 
minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid 
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observing the homage which, even in such 
instances, the world is constrained to pay to 
virtue. In order to render society agreeable, 
it is found necessary to assume somewhat, 
that may at least carry its appearance. Vir- 
tue is the universal charm. Even its shadow 
is courted, when the substance is wanting. 
The imitation of its form has been reduced 
into an art ; and, in the commerce of life, the 
first study of all who would either gain the 
esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to leara 
the speech, and to adopt the manners. Of can- 
dour, gentleness, and humanity. But that 
gentleness, which is the characteristic of a 
good man, has, like every other virtue, its 
seat in the heart : And let me add, nothing, 
except what flows from the heart, can render 
even external manners truly pleasing. For 
no assumed behaviour can at all times hide 
the real character. In that unaffected civility 
which springs from a gentle mind, there is a 
charm infinitely more powerful than in all the 
studied manners of the most finished courtier. 
True gentleness is founded on a sense of 
what we owe to Him who made us, and to 
the common nature of which we all share. It 
arises from reflection on our own failings 
and wants ; and from just views of the con- 
dition, and the duty of man. It is native 
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feelingt heightened and improved by prin«- 
dpla It is the heart which easily relents ; 
which feels for every thing that is human } 
and is backward and slow to inflict the least 
wound. It is afiable in its address^ and mild 
in its demeanour ; ^ver ready to obligei and 
willing to be obliged by odiers; breathing 
habitual kindness towards friends^ courtesy 
to strangers, long-suffering to enemies. It ex- 
ercises authority with moderation ; adminis* 
ters reproof with tenderness ; confers &vours 
with ttiuie and modesty. It is unassuming in 
opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends 
not eagerly about tri6es; is slow to contradict, 
and still slower to blame ; but prompt to al- 
lay dissention, and to restore peace. It nei- 
ther intermeddles unnecessarily with the a& 
fidrs, nor pries inquisitively kito Ihe secrets 
of others. It delights above all things to al- 
leviate distress, and, if it camiok dry up the 
&lling tear, to soothe at least the grieving 
heart. Where it has not the power of being 
useful, it. is never burdensome. It seeks to 
please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and 
conceals with care that superiority, either of 
talents or of rank, which is oppressive to those 
who are beneath it In a word, it is that spL* 
rit and that tenor of manners, which the gos^ 
pel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us 
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io bear one another^ s bwrdem f to rejoice with 
those who ryoice^ and to weep mth those who 
weep ; to please every one his neighbour for his 
good : to be hind and tenderhearted ; to be pi^ 
Ufid and courteous ; to support the weak^ and 
to be patient towards all men. 

Having now sufficiently explained the na^ 
ture oi this amiable virtue, I proceed to re- 
commend it to your practice. Let me, for 
this end, desire you to consider the duty which 
you owe to God; to consider the relation 
which you bear one to another ; to consider 
your own interest 

L Consider the duty which you owe to God. 
When you survey his works, nothing is so 
conspicuous as his greatness and majesty,-— 
When you consult his word, nothing is more 
remarkable, than his attention to soften that 
greatness, and to place it in the mildest and 
least oppressive light He not only charac- 
terises himself as the God of consolation^ but, 
with condescending gentleness, he particular- 
ly accommodates himself to the situation of 
tj[ie unfortunate. He dwelleth with the humble 
and contrite. He hideth not his face when the 
afflicted cry. He healeth the broken in hearty and 
hindeth up their wounds. — When his Son came 
to be the JSaviour of the world, he was emi- 
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tient for the same attribute of mild and gentle 
goodness. Long beffore his birth, it was pro- 
phesied of him that he should not itrive^ nor 
cf^f nor cause hi$ voice to be heard in the streets ; 
that the bruised reed he shaidd not breaks nor 
quench the smoking Jlax :* And after his death, 
this distinguished feature in his character was 
80 universally remembered, that the Apostle 
Paul, on occasion of a request which he makes 
to the Corinthians, uses those remarkable ex* 
pressions, f / beseech you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ During all his intercourse 
with men, no harshness, or pride, or stately 
distance appeared in his demeanour. In his 
access, he was easy ; in his manners, simple ; 
in his answers, mild ; in his whole behaviour, 
humble and obliging. Learn of me^ said he, 
for I am meek and Umly in heart — As the Son 
of God is the pattern, so the Holy Ghost is the 
inspirer of gentleness. His name is the Com-- 
forter^ the Spirit of Grace and Peace. His 
fruits^ or operations on the human mind, are^ 
kve^ meekness^ gentleness^ and hng-suffering. :{: 
Thus, by every discovery of the (rod-head, 
honour is conferred upon gentleness. It is 
held up to our view, as peculiarly connected 

"" Matth. 2ui. 19, 20. 
t 2 Cor. X. 1. X Gal. ▼. 1. 
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with celestial nature. And suitable to such 
discoveries, is the whole strain of the gospel. 
It were unnecessary to appeal to any single 
precept You need only open the New Tes^ 
tament, to find this virtue perpetually incul- 
cated. Charity, or love, is the capital figure 
ever presented to our view ; and gentleness, 
forbearance and forgiveness, are the sounds 
ever recurring on our ear. 

So predominant, indeed, is this spirit 
throughout the Christian dispensation, that 
even the vices abd corruptions of men have 
not been able altogether to defeat its tendency* 
Though that dispensation is far from having 
hitherto produced its full effect upon the 
world, yet we can clearly trac^ its influence in 
humanizing the manners of men. Remark-* 
able, in this respect, is the victory which it 
has gained over Uiose powers of violence and 
cmelty which belong to the infernal kingdom. 
Wherever Christianity prevails, it has dis- 
couraged, and, in some degree, abolished 
slavery. It has rescued human nature from 
that ignominious yoke, under which, in former 
ages, the one half of mankind groaned. It 
has introduced more equality between the two 
sexes, and rendered the conjugal union more 
rational and happy. It has abated the fero* 
(piousness of war. It has mitigated the rigour 
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of despotism, mttigited the cruelty of ptinidt- 
ment ; in a word, has reduced maakind^flrom 
their ancient barbarity, into a more humanb 
and gentle state.*^DD we pretend resptet and 
0eal for this religion, and at the same time 
allow ourselves in that harshness and severity, 
which are so contradictory to its genius ? Too 
plainly, we showi that it has povrer over out 
hearts. We may retain the Christian name ; 
but we have abaiidoiie4 the Christian spirit 

II Consider the relation whi«h you hettt to 
one another. Man, as a solitary individual, is 
a very wretched being. As long as he stands 
detached from his l^nd, he is poieisessed, neither 
of happiness, nqr of strength. We are formed 
by nature to unite { we are impelled towards 
each other, by the compassionate instincts in 
<mr frame ; we are linked by a thousand con- 
nections, founded on common wants. Gentle- 
ness, therefore, or, as it is very prdperly term- 
Id, humanity, is what man, as sttchy in every 
station, owes to man. To be inaccessible^ 
contemptuous and hard of heart, is to revolt 
against our own nature ; is, in the language of 
scripture, to hide ourselves from ouf own fleshk 
Accordingly, as all feel the claim which they 
have to mildness and humanity, so all are sen- 
sibly hurt by the want of it in others. On 
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no side are we more vulnerable. No . com- 
plaint iB more feelingly madei than that of the 
harsh and ragged manners of persons with 
whom we have intercourse* But how seldom 
do we transfer the cause to ourselves, or ex*** 
amine how far we are guilty of inflicting on 
others^ whose sensibility is the same with oiirss 
those vety wounds of which we so loudly eom^ 
plain ? 

But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by some. 
That this gentleness on which we now insist, 
regards only those smaller offices of life, which 
in their eye are not essential to religion and 
goodness. Negligent, they confess^ on slight 
Occasions, of the government of their temp^, 
or the regulation of their behaviour, they are 
attentive, as they pretend, to the great duties 
of beneficence ; and ready, whenever the op- 
portunity presents, to perform important ser- 
vices to their fellow-creatures. But let such 
personal rl^flect, that the occasions of perform- 
ing those important good deeds very rarely 
occur. Perhaps their situation in life, or the 
nature of their connections, may in a great 
measure exclude them from such opportuni- 
ties. Great events give scope for great vir- 
tues ; but the main tenor of human life is com- 
posed of small occurrences. Within the 
round of these, lie the mat^als of the happi* 
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ness of most men ; the subjects of their duty, 
and the trials of their virtue. Virtue must 
be formed and supported, not by unfrequent 
acts, but by daily and repeated exertions. In 
order to its becoming eidier vigorous or use- 
Ally it must be habitually active ; not breaking 
forth occasionally with a transient lustre^ like 
the blaze of the comet ; but regular in its re? 
turns, like the light of the day : Not like the 
aromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the 
sense ; but like the ordinary breeze, which 
purifies the air, and renders it heaHhfuK 

Years may pass over our heads, without a& 
fording any opportunity for acts of high bene* 
ficence or extensive utility. Whereas not a 
day passes, but in the common transactions of 
life, and especially in the intercourse of do- 
mestic society, gentleness finds place for pro- 
moting the happiness of others, and for 
strengthening in ourselves the habit of virtue. 
Nay, by seasonable discoveries of a humane 
spirit, we sometimes contribute more materia 
ally to the advancement of happiness, than 
by actions which are seemingly more impor- 
tant. There are situations, not a few, in hu- 
man life, where the encouraging reception, 
the condescending behaviour, and the look of 
sympathy, bring greater relief to the heVTt 

than the most bountiful gift. While, on the 
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Other side^ when the hand of liberality is ex- 
tended to bestow, the want of gentleness is 
sufficient to frustrate the intention of the 
benefit. We sour those whom we mean to 
oblige ; and by conferring favours with ostaita- 
tion and harshness, we convert them into in- 
juries. Can any disposition, then, be held to 
, possess a low place in the scale of virtue, 
whme influence is so considerable on the hap- 
piness of the world ? 

Gentleness is, in truth, the great avenue to 
mutual enjoyment. Amidst the strife of in- 
terfering interests, it tempers the violence of 
contention, and keeps alive the seeds of har- 
mony. It softens animosities ; renews en- 
dearments ; and renders the countenance of 
man a refreshment to man. Banish gentle- 
ness from the earth ; suppose the world to be 
filled with none but harsh and contentious 
spirits ; and what sort of society would re- 
main ? — ^the solitude of the desert were pre- 
ferable to it The conflict of jarring elements 
in chaos ; the cave, where subterraneous winds 
contend and roar ; the den, where serpents 
hiss, and beasts of the forest howl, would be the 
only proper representations of such assemblies 
of men. — OA, that I had wings tike a dove! far 
then I would fly away^ and be at rest. Lo ! 
then I would wander far off^ and remain in the 

VOL. li I 
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wUderheHs ; Jt tvaudi hasten my escape Jr6m the 
imndy storm and tempest : Far I have seen m^ 
lence and strife in the city. Mischief and s&r^ 
iroiv €tre in the midst of it: Deceit and guiSe 
depart hoi from her streets. * — Strange that 
Where men have all one common interebl, 
they should so often absurdly doheur m <ii- 
feattng ft ! Has not nature already providfld 
a sufficient quantity of unavoidable eViSs iRir 
the state of man ? As if we did »dt Biii^ 
enough from the storm which beats ufkm ub 
l^thout, ihust we conspire also, in th^sie M^ 
deties where we assemble, in order tt> ^fikd 
Hl tetreat from that storm, to harass one Mtd- 
ther ? — But if the sense of duty, and of ct>m^. 
mon happiness, be insufficient to recoitimeild 
the virtue of which we treat, then left itae de- 
sire you, 

IIL To consider your own intereirt. WliAt- 
ever ends a good man can be supposed to put- 
sue, gentleness will be found to iavoih* theM. 
It prepossesses and wins every heart It pC!r- 
suadesy when every other argument faHs; oA^ 
disarms the fierce, and melts the stubborn. 
Whereas harshness confirms th6 opposition it 
would subdue ; and, of an indifi'erent pehrsoii, 

* Psalm Ir. 6, 7, S. 
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creates an enemy. He who could overlook 
an injury committed in the ccdiwicm of inte- 
rests, will long and severely resent tKe slights 
of a contemptuous behaviour, — ^To the man 
6f gentleiiess, the world is generally disposed 
to ascribe every other good quiaJity.-^The 
higher endowments of the jnind we admire 
at a distance, and when iiiy impropriety 6f 
behaviour accompanies them, we admire with- 
but love. They are like some of the distant 
Stars, whose beneficial influence reaches not 
to us. Wliereas, of the influence of gentle- 
ness, all in some degree partake, and there- 
fore all love it. The -nwn of this ch^kracter 
Tises in the world witihout struggle, and flou- 
irishes without envy. His misfortunes are uni- 
nrtersally lamented ; and his failings are easily 
ibrgiven. 

But whatever may be the efiect of this vir- 
tue on our external condition, its influence on 
-bur internal enjoyment is certain and power- 
iiil. That inward tranquillity which it pro- 
•motes, is the first requisite to every plea- 
iBurable feeling. It is the calm and clear at- 
mosphere, the serenity and sunshine of the 
inind. When benignity and gentleness reign 
within, we are always least in hazard of be- 
ing ruflled firom without ; every person, and 
every occurrence, are bdield in the most fa- 
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vourable light. But let some clouds of dicM 
gust and ill-humour gather on the mind ; and 
immediately the scene changes. Nature seems 
transformed ; and the appearance of all things 
is blackened to our view. The gentle mind 
is like the smooth stream, which reflects eve* 
ry object in its just proportion, and in its faii^ 
est colours. The violent spirit, like troubled 
waters, renders back the images of things dis- 
torted and broken ; and communicates to them 
all that disordered motion which arises solely 
from its own agitation. 

Offences must come^ As soon may the waves 
of the sea cease to roll, as provocations to 
arise from human corruption and frailty. At- 
tacked by groat injuries, the man of mild and 
gentle spirit will feel what human nature feels; 
and will defend and resent, as his duty al- 
lows him. But to those slight provocations, 
and frivolous offences which are the most fre- 
quent cause of disquiet, he is happily supe- 
rior. Hence his days flow in a far more pla- 
cid tenor than tliose of others : Exempted from 
the numberless discomposures which agitate 
vulgar minds ; inspired with higher senti« 
ments ; taught to regard with indulgent eye 
the frailties of men, the omissions of the care- 
less, the follies of the imprudent, and the le* 
vity of the fickle, he retreats into the calm* 
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ness of his spirit, as into an undistmbed sane^ 
tuary; and quietly allows the usual GuraH of 
life to hold its course. 

This virtue has another, and still more inoH 
portant connection with our interest, bj means 
of that reladcm which our preaesA behariovr 
bears to our eternal state. HeaTen is ibe re- 
gion of g^itleness and friendship : HeD, of 
fierceness and animositj. J£, thcs, aa^ ibe 



Scripture instructs us, mau diM g tm 
now sow J we must hensfier reap ; it &Dowi^ thai 
the cultivation of a gentle temper is neoeaBarr 
to prepare us for heavenly felicity, and tint 
the indulgence of hanh diqioiHrioiis is dhe 
introduction to futme misery. Men, I am 
afraid, too often separate those aitides of tkeir 
belief which relate to eternity, from the onfi- 
nary affairs <^the world. They cocneci tixim 
with the seascms of seriousneas and gravity. 
They leave them with mnch reelect, as in a 
high r^on, to which, only on great 
sions, they resort; and, when tbey 
into common life, consider thpmaptvea as at 
liberty to give free scope to tiieir Immuma 
and passions. Whereas, in feet, it is their 
bdiaviour in the dafly train of social inter- 
course, which, more than any other 
fixes and determines their ^irkual 
gradually instilling those dispositions, and 
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forming thoae habits, which affect their evex^ 
lastiDg conditioD. With regard to Urifles, per- 
haps, their malignant dispositions may chie& 
ly be indulged. But let them remember well, 
that those trifles, by iocreasiDg the growth 
of peevishness and passion, become pr^g- 
nant with the most serious mischiefs; mdi 
may fit them, before they are aware, for be* 
ing the future companions of none but iofer^ 
nal spirits. 

I mean not to say, that, in order to our pcch 
paration for. Heaven, it is enough to be mil4 
^d gentle; or that this virtue alone will cover 
all our sins. Through the felicity of natuxai 
constitution, a certain degree of this benigni* 
ty may be possessed by some, whose hearts 
are in other respects corrupt, and their liveii 
irregular. But what I mean to assert is. That 
where no attention is given to the govern- 
ment of temper, meetness for Heaven is not 
yet acquired, and the regenerating power of 
religion is as yet unknown. One of the first 
works of the Spirit of God is, to infuse into 
every heart which it inhabits, that gentle nq*- 
dom which is from above. They who io^ 
Christ^ have crudjkd the fleshy with its ^^ 
fections and lusts ; but let it not be forgottea^ 
that among the works of the fleshy hatred, pu^- 
rianecy emulations^ wrath^ strife^ and envyWigs^ 
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are as expressly enumeri^ted as unckanness^ 
murdersj drunkenness^ and revelling.* Thej 
who continue either in the one^ or the otberji 
shall not inherit^ indeed canQot inherit, th^ 
kingdom of God. 

Having thus shewn the importance of gen^ 
tleness, both as a inor^ virtMie, and as i| 
Christian grace, I shall conclude the sphjec^ 
with briefly suggesting spn^e consideration? 
which may be of use to facilitate the prac- 
tice of it. 

For this end, let pie advise yoi| to vienf 
your character with an impartial eye ; and tQ 
learn from your own failing!?, tp giye that in- 
dulgence which in you;: turn you claim. It 
is pride which fills the world with sq mud^ 
harshness and severity. In the fulnes9 of selfr 
estimation, we forget what we are. We clfiin^ 
attentions to which we are npt entitled. W^ 
are rigorous to o^ences, as if we had never 
offended ; unfeeling to distress, as if we kneiy 
not what it was to suffer. VxQtn tlu>se airy 
regions of pride and folly, let us descend t9 
our proper level. X^et ns purvey the nstitral 
equality on whioh Providence has placed n^ao 
with man, and reflect on the infirmities cQffir 

« Qal. ▼• 10, aoy 9U 
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mon to all. ,If the reflection on natural equa- 
lity and mutual offences be insuflScient to 
prompt humanity 9 let us at least remember 
what we are in the sight of God. Have we 
none of that forbearance to give to one ano- 
ther, which we all so earnestly wish from 
Heaven ? Can we look for clemency or gen- 
tleness from our Judge, when we are so back* 
ward to shew it to our brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the 
small moment of those things which are the 
usual incentives to violence and contention. 
In the ruffled and angry hour, we view every 
appearance through a false medium. The 
most inconsiderable point of interest, or ho- 
nour, swells into a momentous object ; and 
the slightest attack seems to threaten imme* 
diate ruin. But afl;er passion or pride has 
subsided, we look round in vain for the migh- 
ty mischiefs we dreaded. The fabric, which 
our disturbed imagination had reared, totally 
disappears. But though the cause of content 
tion has dwindled away, its consequences re«- 
main. We have alienated a friend, we have 
embittered an enemy ; we have sown the seeds 
of future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust- 
Suspend your violence, I beseech you, . for a 
moment, when causes of discord occur. An- 
ticipate that period of coolness, which, of it- 

9 
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self, will soon arrive. Allow yourselves to 
think, how little you have any prospect of 
gaining by fierce contention ; but how much * 
of the true happiness of life you are certain 
of throwing away. Easily, and from the smalU 
est chink, the bitter waters of strife are let 
forth ; but their course cannot be foreseen ; 
and he seldom fails of suffering most from their 
poisonous effect, who first allowed them to 
flow. 

Sut gentleness will, most of all, be promot- 
ed by frequent views of those great objects 
which our holy religion presents. Let the 
prospects of immortality fill your minds. Look' 
upon this world as a state of passage. Con- 
sider yourselves as engaged in the pursuit of 
higher interests ; as acting now, under the eye 
of God, an introductory part to a more import- 
ant scene. Elevated by such sentiments, your 
minds will become calm and sedate. You 
will look down, as from a superior station, on 
the petty disturbances of the world. They 
are the selfish, the sensual, and the vain, who 
are most subject to the impotence of passion. 
They are linked so closely to the world ; by 
so many sides they touch every object, and 
every person around them, that they are per- 
petually hurt, and perpetually hurting others. 
But the spirit of true religion removes us to 




a proper dUiwic^ teom tb9 gi^Uog ot^^t^ of 
worldly conteption* It leaves im aufficiently 
connected with thQ worlds for acting ouii pairfc 
in it with propriety; but disengages ua&pm 
it 90 far, as to weaken it9 power of disturbipg 
our tranquillity. It inspires msgnanim^ity } 
and magnanimity always breathes g^ntl^new* 
It leads us to view the follies of mea with pi- 
ty^ not with rancour ; and to, treaty with the 
mildness of a superior nature, what in little, 
minds wQuld QaU forth all the bitterness of 
passion* 

Aided by such considerations, let us culti- 
vate tiiqt gentle wisdom which is^ in so many- 
respects, important both to our duty and our 
happiness. Let us assume it as Uie ornament 
of every age, and of every station. Let it 
temper the petulance of youth, and soften the 
moroseness of old age. Let it mitigate au- 
thority in those who rule, and promote deie- 
l^ence in those who obey. I conclude with re^ 
peating the caution, not to mistake for true 
gentleness, that flimsy imitation of it called 
polished manners, which ofteO) among men 
of the world, under a smooth appearance^ cou« 
ceals much asperity. Let your's be native 
gentleness of heart, flowing from the love q£ 
God, and the love of man. Unite this ami* 
able spirit with a proper zeal for all that i^ 
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right, and just, and true. Let piety be com* 
bined in your character with humanity. Let 
determined integrity dwell in a mild and gen« 
tie breast. A character, thus supported^ will 
command more real respect, than can be pro- 
cured by the most shining accomplishments, 
when separated from virtue. 




SERMON VII. 



ON THE DISORDERS OF THE PASSIONS. 



Esther^ v. 13. 



Yet all this avatleth me nothings so Umg as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the Kin^s gate. 

These are the words of one who, though high 
in station and power, confessed himself to be 
miserable. They relate to a memorable oc- 
currence in the Persian history, under the 
reign of Ahasuerus, who is supposed to be the 
Prince known among the Greek historians by 
the name of Artaxerxes. Abasuerus had ad- 
vanced, to the chief dignity in his kingdom, 
Haman, an Amalekite, who inherited all the 
ancient enmity of his race to the Jewish na- 
tion. He appears, from what is recorded of 
him, to have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employ^ 
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ed his power solely for the gratification of his 
passions. As the honours which he possess- 
ed were next to royal) his pride was every day 
fed with that servile homage which is peculiar 
to Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the 
-King prostrated themselves before him. In 
.the midst of this general adulation, one per- 
son only stooped not to Haman. This was 
Mordecai the Jew; who, knowing this Amale- 
kite to be an enemy to the people of God, and» 
with virtuous indignation, despising that inso- 
lence of prosperity with which he saw him 
lifted up, bowed notj nor did him reverence. On 
this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai, 
Haman n>as fiiU, of wrath; but he thought scorn 
to lay hands on Mordecai alone. Personal re- 
venge was not sufficient to satisfy him. So 
violent and black were his passions, that he 
resolved to exterminate the whole nation to 
which Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for this 
cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous Sove- 
reign, he obtained a decree to be. sent forth, 
that, against a certain day, all the Jews through- 
out the Persian doniinions should . be put to 
the sword. Meanwhile, confident of succesSf 
and blind to approaching ruin, he continued 
exulting in his prosperity. Invited by Aha- 
suerus to a royal banquet, which Esther the 
Queen had prepared, he went forth that day 
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joyfiil^ M^ mth a glad heart. But behold he# 
slight an incident was sufBcient to poison hife 
joy ! As he wisnt fotth, he saw Mordecai in 
the King's gt^ ; and observed that still he i^ 
itised to do him homage. He stood itot lipj 
nor mas moved for him ; althou^ he well kneW 
the formidable designs which Haman was pre- 
paring to execute. One private man, who de- 
spised his greatness, fOid disdained submissi^ii, 
while a whole kingdom trembled before him ; 
xme Spirit, which the utmost stretch of Ms 
power could neither subdue nor humble, blast- 
led his triumphs. His whole soul was .shaken 
with a storm of passion. Wrath, pride, imd de- 
sire of revenge, rose into furjr. With difficulty 
he restrained himself in public ; hxA as soon 
as he came to his own house, he was forced to 
disclose the agony of his mind. He gathered 
together his friends and family, withZerish his 
wife. He told them of the glory of his riches j and 
ike mtdtUssde of his children^ and all the things 
fif herein the Kiitg had promoted kim^ and how he 
had adimnced him above the princes and servants 
of ihe King. He saidy moreover^ Yta^ Esther 
the Queen did let no man come in with the King 
ttnto the banquet that she had prepared, but my^ 
self; and to-morrow also am I invited unto her 
with the King. Afier all this preanifole, what 
is the conclusion P-^Pe^ all Mi> ovaBeth me 
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right, and just, and trae. I<et piety be com- 
bined in your character with humanity. Let 
determined int^rity dwell in a mild and gen- 
tle breast A character, thus supported, will 
command more real respect, than can be pro- 
cured by the most shining accomplishments, 
when separated from virtue^ 
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They whose minds are, by nature, happily 
tranquil, or whose situation in life remoTe* 
them from the disturbance and tumult of pas- 
sion, can hardly conceive, that as long as the 
body is at ease, and the external condition 
prosperous, any thing which passes within 
the mind should cause such exquisite woe. 
But, for the truth of our assertions, we appeal 
to the history of mankind. We might reason 
from the constitution of the rational frame ; 
where the imderstanding is appointed to be su- 
preme, and the passions to be subordinate ; 
and where, if this due arrangement of its parts 
be overthrown, misery as necessarily ensues, 
as pain is consequent in the animal frame up- 
on the distortion of its members. But laying 
speculations of this kind aside, it is sufficient 
to lead you to the view of facts, the import of 
which can neither be controverted, nor mis- 
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us ; and conceive, if you can, a person more 
thoroughly wretched, than reduced to make 
this humiliating confession, that though sur- 
rounded with power, opulence, and pleasure, 
he was lost to all happiness, dirough the fierce- 
ness of his resentment ; and was at that mo* 
ihent stung by disappointment, and torn by 
rage beyond what he could bear« All this 
uoaileth me nothings io long m I see Mordecai 
the Jew silling at the King*s gate. Had this 
been a soliloquy of Haman's witliin himself, it 
would have been a sufficient discovery of his 
misery* But when we consider it as a con« 
fession which he makes to others, it is a proof 
that his misery was become insupportable. 
For, such agitations of the mind every man 
strives to conceal, because he knows they dis- 
honour him. Other griefs and sorrows he 
can, with freedom, pour out to a confidant. 
What he suffers from the injustice or malice 
' of the world, he is not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. But when his suffering atisea from 
Che bad dispositions of his own heart ; when, 
in the height of prosperity, he is rendered mi- 
serable, solely by disappointed pride, every 
ordinary motive for communication ceases. 
Nothing but the violence of anguish can drive 
him to confess a passion which renders him 
odious, and a weakness whidi readers him 

VOL. I. K 
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despicable. To what extretoity^ in particular^ 
must he be reduced, before he con disclose to 
his own family the infamous secret of his 
misery ; in the eye of his family every man 
wishes to appear respectable^ and to cover 
from their knowledge whatever may vilify or 
degrade him. Attacked or reproached abroad^ 
he consoles himself with his importance at 
home ; and in domestic attachment and rev 
spect, seeks for some compensation for tlit 
injustice of the world. Judge, then, of ijat 
degree of torment which Haman endoredt by 
its breaking through all these restraintSy wbA 
forcing him to publish his shame before those 
from whom all men seek most to hide k.*^ 
How severe must have been the conflict which 
he underwent within himself, before he calK* 
ed together his wife and all his frienda for 
this purpose! How dreadiiil the agony he 
suffered at the moment of his cofofossion, wjbeii, 
to the astonished company, he laid open tibe 
cause of his distress ! 

Assemble all the evifo which poverty^ dil-^ 
ease, or violence can infltcti and their stavgs 
Will be found by far less pungent, than thoae 
which such guilty passions d«rt Into the heart. 
Anridst the ordinary cakmitieB of the world, 
the mind can exeit its powers, and iuggeat 
Mlief : And '4lw 'mind ia ipropttly the maa > 
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the suft'erer, and his suffierings^ can be dick 
tinguished But those disorders of passion^ 
by seizing directly pn the. mind, attack human 
nature in its strong-hold, and cut off its last 
resource. They penetrate to the very seat of 
sensation; and convert all the powers of 
thought into mstruments of torture. 

Let us remark, in the event that is now be- 
fore us,x the awful hand of God ; and admire 
bis justice, in thus making the sinner's own 
wickedness to reprove him, and his backsliding^ 
to correct him. Sceptics reason in vain against 
the reality of divine government It is not a 
subject o£ dispute. It is a fact which carries 
the evidence of sense, and displays itself ba^^ 
fore our eyes* We see the Almighty mani^ 
festly purimng the sinner mth evil ' We see 
him connecting, with every single deviation 
from duty, those wounds of the spirit which 
oecaaiojft the most e^tquisite torments. He 
hath not merdy promulgated his laws nowf 
and delayed the distribution of rewards and 
punidhinents until a future period of being* 
But the sanotions of his laws already take 
place; their effects appear; and with such 
mfiwte wisdom lihey are oontrivedr as to 'te» 
quice no other executioners of justice against 
tiie sinner, than his own guilty passions. "God 

Meda not come fixrth irom his secret place, in 

r2 
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order tb bring^ him to punishnient. He needs 
not call thunder down from the heavens^ nor 
raise any ministers of tvrath from the abyss 
below. He needs only say, Ephram is joined 
io his idols ; let km alone : And, at that in-^ 
stant, the sinner becomes his own tormenter 
The infernal fire begins^ of itself, to kindle 
within him. The worm that never dies, seizes 
oh his heart 

Let us remark alto, from this example^ 
how itnjperfectly we can judge from external 
appearances, concerning real happiness or 
misery. All Persia, it is probable^ envied 
Haman as the happiest person in the empire; 
while yet, at the moment of which we now 
treat, there was not within its bounds one more 
thoroughly wretched We are seduced and 
deceived by that false glare which prosperity 
sometimes throws around bad mefn. We are 
tempted to imitate their crimes, in order to 
partake of their imagined felicity. But re- 
hnember Haman, and beware of the snare# 
Think not, when you behold a pageant of 
griandeur displayed to public view, that you 
discern the ensign of certain happiness* In^ 
order to form any just conclusion, you must 
follow the great man into the retired apart^ 
inent, where he lays aside his disguise; you 
must not only be able to penetrate into the 
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interior of families^ but you must have a fa* 
culty by which you can look into the inside of 
hearts. Were you endowed with such a powei^ 
you would most commonly behold good men, 
in proportion to their goodness, satisfied and 
easy; you would bdbiold atrocious sinners 
always restless and unhappy. 

Unjust are our complaints, of the promis- 
cuous distribution made by Providence, of its 
favours among, men. From superficial views 
such complaints arise. The dfstribution of the 
goods of fortune, indeed, may often be pro* 
miscuous ; that is, disproportioned to the mo- 
ral characters of men ; but the allotment of 
real happiness i9 never so. For, to t/ie fpicied 
there is no peace^ They are Uke the troubled 
$ea when it cannot retit They travel mth pain 
aU their, days. Trouble and angmsh prevail 
againit them. Terrors make them afraid on every 
$%de. A dreadfod sound is in then* ears; and they 
are in great fear where no fear ii.— Hitherto 
we have considered Haman under the <;ha» 
racter of a very wicked man, tormented by 
criminal passions. Let us now consider him 
merely as a child of fortune, a prosperous man 
of the world ; and proceed to observe, 

IL How unavailing worldly prosperity is, 
iupce^ in the midst of it, . a single disappoint- 

2 
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ment is sufficient to embitter all its pleasures. 
We might at first inlaginey * that the natural 
^ect of prosperity would be^ to diffuse ovet 
the mind a prevailing satisfaction, which the 
lesser evils of life could not ruffle^ or disturb* 
We might expect, that as dne in the full glow 
of health, despises the inclemency of weather ) 
so one in possession of all the advantages of 
high power and station, should disregard slight 
injuries ; and, at perfect ease with himself^ 
rtiould view, inViie most favourable light, tht 
behaviour of others around him. Such eflfecta 
would indeed follow, if wwldly prosperity con*- 
tained in itself the true principles of human 
felicity. But as it possesses them not, the very 
yeverse of those consequences generally obtains^ 
Prosperity debilitates, instead of strengthening 
the mind. Its most common effect is, to 
create aU extreme sensibility to the slightest 
wound. It foments impatient desires; and 
raises expectations which no suci^ess can sa^ 
tisfy« It fosters a false delicacy, which sickens 
in the midst of indulgence. By repeated gtsh 
ttificatioUf it blunts the feelings of men to what 
is pleasing ^ and leaves them unhappily acute 
to whatever is uneasy. Hence, the gale which 
another would scarcely feel, is, to the prospe- 
rous, a rude tempest Hence the rose-leaf 
Rubied below tbem on the conchy as it is toki 
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of the effeminate Sy baritef breaks their resL 
Heno6| liie disfespect shewn by Mordecai 
preyed with sudi vic^nce on the heart of HfSl^ 
man. Upon no principle of reason can we asi^ 
sign a sufficient cause for all the distress whicb 
this incident occasioned to him. The cause 
lay not in the external incident. It lay within 
himself; it arose from a mind distempered by 
prosperity. 

Let this example correct that blind eagerr 
ness, with which we rush to the diase of worldly 
greatness and honour* I say not» that it should 
altogether divert us &om pursuing them; 
sincei when enjoyed with temperance and 
wisdom, they may doubtless both enlarge our 
utility, and contribute to our comfort. But 
let it teach us not to overrate them. Let it 
convince us, that unless we add to them the ne- 
cessary oonectives of piety aad* inirtue, they 
ne^ by themselves, more likely to render us 
wretched^ than to make us happy» 

Let the n^emorable &te of Haman suggest 
to us also, how often, beddLes corr&qpting th^ 
mind, and engendering internal misery, they 
lead us among piecipiceB, and betray us into 
nin. At the moment when fortune a^eiped 
to amile upon htm with die most serene and 
settled aspect, she was litigging in secret the pit 
feriiii &il. IVosperit|r waa weaving arouaclt 
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his head the web of destruction. Success in« 
flamed his pride ; pride increased his thirst of 
revenge ; the revenge which, for the sake of 
one man, he sought to execute on a whole 
nation, incensed die Queen ; and he is doomed 
to suffer the same death which he had prepar- 
ed for Mordecai. — ^Had Haman remained in a 
private station, he might have arrived at a 
peaceable old age. He might have been^ . I 
shall not say a good or a happy man, yet pro- 
bably far less guilty, and less wretched^ than 
when placed at the head of the greatest em- 
pire in the east. Who knoweth what is good 
for man in this life f all the days of his vain 
life^ which he spendeth as a shadow^ 

An extensive contemplation of human afl 
fairs will lead us to this conclusion. That a- 
inong the different conditions and ranksof 
men, the balance of happiness is preserved in 
a great measure equal ; and that the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, approach, in 
point of real enjoyment, much nearer t<> each 
other, than is commonly imagined. In the 
lot of man, mutual compensations, both of 
pleasure and of pain, universally take place. 
Providence never intended, that any state here 
should be either completely happy or entirely 
miserable. If the feelings of pleasure ar^ 
more numerous, and more lively, in the high- 
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er departments of life, 3uch aUo are those of 
pain* If greatness flatters our vanity, it mul- 
tiplies oiir dangers* If opulence increases 
our gratifications, it increases, in the same 
proportion, our desires and demands. If the 
poor are confined to a more narrow circle, yet 
within that circle lie most of those natural sa* 
tisfactions, which, after all the refinements of 
art, are found to be the most genuine and true. 
In a state, therefore, where there is neither so 
much to be coveted on the one hand, nor to 
be dreaded on the other, as at first appears, 
how submissive ought we to be to the disposal 
of Providence ! Hqw temperate in our de- 
sires and pursuits ! How much more atten- 
tive to preserve our virtue, and to improve our 
minds, than to gain the doubtful and equivo- 
cal advantages of worldly prosperity ! ■ But 
now, laying aside the consideration of Haman's 
great crimes ; laying aside his high prosperity ; 
viewing him sin^ply as a man ; let us observe, 
from his history, • 

IIL How weak human nature is, which in 
the absence of real, is thus prone to create to 
itself imaginary woes. All this avaUeth me nth 
thingjio long as I see Mardecai the Jew sitting 
at the King^s ^a^e.— — What was it, O Haman ! 
to thee, though Mordecai had continued to 
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sit there, and neglected to do thee homage ? 
Would the banquet have been on that account 
less magnificent, thy piilace less Bplendid,or thy 
retinue less numerous ? ' Could the disrespect of 
an obscure stranger dishonour the favourite of 
a mighty king ? In the midst of a thousand 
submissive courtiers^ was one sullen counts 
nance an object worthy of drawing thy notica, 
or of troubling thy repose ?— Alas ! in Hamaft 
we behold too just a picture of what oftMi 
passes within ourselves* We ncfver know whit 
it is to be long at ease. Let the world oeaae 
from changing around us : let external things 
keep that situation in which we most wish 
them to remain; yet somewhat from within 
shall soon arise, to disturb our happiness. A 
Mordecai appears, or seems to appear, sitting 
at the gate. Some vexation, which our fancy 
has either entirely created, or at least has un- 
reasonably a^ravated, corrode* us in secret; 
and until that be |jemoved, all thi^ we enjoy 
availeth us nothing. Thus, While we are inces- 
santly complaining of the vanity and the evils 
of human life, we make that vanity^ and we 
increase those evils. Unskilled in the art of 
extracting happiness from the objeots around 
us, our ingenuity solely appears in converting 
them into misery. 
Let it not be thought^ that troubles of tfaia 
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kind are incident only to the great and the 
mighty. Though they, perhaps, from the in^ 
temperance of their passions, are peculiarly 
exposed to them ; yet the disease itself belonga 
to hnman nature, and spreads through sll 
ranks. In the humble and seemingly quiet 
shade of private life, discontent broods over 
its imaginary sorrows ; preys upon the citizen^ 
no less than upon the courtier; and often 
nourishes passions equally malignant in the 
cottage and in the palace. Having once seieed 
the mind, it spreads its own gloom over every 
surrounding object; it every^ where fiearchesi 
out materials for itself; and in no direction 
more frequently employs its unhappy activity, 
than in creating divisions amongst mankind^ 
and in magnifying slight provocations into 
mortal injuries. Those self-created miseries, 
imaginaiy in the cause, but real in th^ suffet^ 
ing, will be found to form a pr^^rtion of 
human evils, not inferior, either in severi* 
ty or iii number, to all that we endurd 
from the unavoidable calamities of life. 
In situations . where much comfort might be 
enjoyed, this man's superiority, and« that 
man's neglect, our lealousy of a friend, our 

mistaken point of honour, allow va no repose. 
Hence) diiccnvls in ifunilies, anioiosiiies among 
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friends^ and wars among nations. Hence, Ha* 
man miserable in the midst of all that great- 
ness could bestow. Hence, multitudes in the 
most obscure stations, for whom Providence 
seemed to have prepared a quiet life, no less 
eager in their petty broils, nor less tormented 
by their passions, than if princely honours 
were the prize for which tliey contended. 

From this train of observation, which the 
Text has suggested, can we avoid reflecting 
upon the disorder in which human nature 
plainly appears at present to lie ? We have 
beheld, in Haman, the picture of that misery 
which arises from evil passions ; of that un« 
happiness, which is incident to the highest 
prosperity ; of that discontent, which is com- 
mon to every state. Whether we consider 
him as a bad man, a prosperous man, or simply 
as a man, in every light we behold reason too 
weak for passion. This is the source of the 
reigning evil; this is the root of the universal 
disease. The story of Haman only shows ua» 
what human nature has too generally appeared 
to be^in every age. Hence, when we read the 
history of nations, what do we read but the 
history of the follies and crimes of men ? We 
may dignify those recorded transactions, by 
calling them t]be intrigues of statesmen, an4 



the exploits of conquerors ; but they are, in 
truth, no other than the efforts of discontent 
to escape from its misery, and the struggles of 
contending passions among unhappy men. 
The history of mankind has ever been a con- 
tinued tragedy j the ivorld a great theatre ex- 
hibitingthe same repeated scene, of the follies 
of m«l shooting forth into guilt, and of their 
passions feraienting, by a quick process, into 
tnisery^ 

But can we believe, that the nature of man 
tame forth in this state ftom the hands of its 
gracious Creator? Did He frame this world, 
and store it ^ith inhabitants, solely that it 
might be replenished with crimes and misfor- 
tunes ? — ^In the moral, as well as in the natu- 
ral worldv we may plainly discern the signs of 
tome violent convulsion, which has shattered 
the original workmanship of the Almighty. 
Amidst this wreck of human nature, traces 
iltill remain which indicate its Author* Those 
high powers of conscience and reason, that ca- 
pacity for happiness, that ardour of enterprise, 
that glow of afibction, which oflen break 
through the gloom of human vanity and guilt, 
are like the scattered columns, the broken 
arches, and defaced sculptures of some fallen 
tegiple, whose ancient splendour appears a- 
its ruins. So conspicuous in human 
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nature . are those characters, both of a hi^ 

origin, and of a degraded state, that by many 

religious sects throughout the earth, they have 

been seen and confessed. A tradition seema 

to have pervaded almost all nations, that the 

human race had, either through some offence 

forfeited, or through some misfortune losl^ 

that station of primaeval honour which they 

once possessed* But while from this doctrioQ^ 

ill understood and involved in many fabulooa 

tales, the nations wandering in Pagan dark* 

mess could draw no consequences that wer« 

just ; while totally ignorant of the nature of 

the disease, they sought in vain for the remor 

dy ; the saxne divine revdadon, which has inr 

ibrmed us in what manner our apoatacy aroao 

from the abuse of our rational powers, has la^ 

atructed us also how we may be restored U^' 

virtue and to happiness. 



Let us, therefore, study to inipiove the 
aiatance which this revelation affords, for th0 
xeatoration of our natixre^ and the recoveqr 
of our felicity. With hutnble and gratofol 
jniods, let us apply to those medicinal springa 
which it hath opened, for curing the disordara 
of our heart and passions. In this view, Jbt 
us, with reverence, look tip. to that DiviQ^ 
Peiaonage, who dcacended into this wodd, on 
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purpose to be the light und the life of men ; 
who came in the fulness of grace and trutht 
to repair the desolatiori qf many genenUions^ to 
restore order among the works of God, and 
to raise up a new earth and new heavens^ nhere^ 
in righteousness should divell for ever. Under 
his tuition let us pi^t ourselves } and amidst 
the storms of passion to which we are here 
exposed, and the slippery paths which we are 
left to tread, never trust presumptuously to our 
own understandingr Thankful that a Heaven-* 
\y Conductor vouchsafes his aid, let us ear« 
nestly pray, thtit from him may descend divine 
light to guide our steps, and divine stre&gth 
to fortify our minds. *Let us pray, that his 
grace may keep us &om all intemperate pas* 
•ions, and Baistaken pursuits of pleasure : that 
wkether it shall be his will to give or to deny 
08 earthly prosperity, be may bless us with a 
calm, a sound, and well regulated mind ; may 
p^ ua modetalion in sMccess, and fortitude 
under disappointment ; and may enable us sp 
to tjaike wmiittg from the crimes and miseries 
«f others, as to escape tb^ snares of guilL 

: While we thus mai»tiiin a due dependence 
4m God, let us also ei^ert ourselves with care 
is. actmg our own part^ From the whole of 
what i^ :b£eti 9mA, Uui. iip^portant i93tru«tiati 
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arises, that the happiness of ev^ry man de-' 
pends more upon the state of his own mind, 
than upon any one eitternal circumstance 9 
nay more than upoti all external things put 
together. We have seen, that inordinate pas- 
sions are the great disturbers of life ; and thafe^ 
unless we possess a good conscience, and % 
well-goveraed mind, discontent will blast 
every enjoyment, and the highest prosper!^ 
will prove only disguised misery. Fix, theov 
this conclusion in your minds, that the de^ 
traction of your virtue is the destruction of 
your pea<^. Keep thy heart with aU dUigenee ^ 
govern it with the greatest care ; far out o/'M 
are the issues of life. In no station, in no pe^ 
riod, think yourselves secure from the dan- 
gers which spring from your passions. Every 
age and every station they beset ; from youtk 
to grey hairs, and from the peasant to the 
prince 

At your first setting out in life, especiaUj 
when yet unacquainted with the world and ifei 
snares, when every pleasure enchants with its 
smile, and every object shines with the glou 
of novelty ; beware of the seducing appear- 
ances which surround you, and recollect what 
others have suffered from the poww of head- 
strong desire. * If you allow any passion, ev«ii 
though it be esteemed ihnotenti to aoquira on 
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absolute ascendant, your inward peace will be 
impaired. But if any which has the taint of 
guilt» take early possession of your mind, you 
may date irom that moment the ruin of your 
tranqniOity. Nor ■ with the season of youth 
does the peril eiid. To the impetuosity of 
youthful desire, succeed the more sober, but 
do less dangeroas attachments of advancing 
yaors ; when the passions which are connect- 
ed K^th interest and ambition begin their 
reign, and too frequently extend their malig- 
nant influence, even over those periods of life 
which ought to be ntost truiquil. From the 
first to the list of man's abode on eartis the 
discipline must never be relaxed, of guarding 
the heart &om the dominion of passion. Ea- 
ger passions, and violent desires, were not 
made for man. They exceed his sphere. They 
find no adequate objects on earth ; and of 
course can be productive of nothing but mi- 
sery. The certain consequence of indulging 
theiU is, that there shall come an evil day, 
when the dngnish of disappointment shall drive 
US to acknowledge, that all which we enjoy 
ttoaUeth ut nothing. 

Yoa ne not to ima^ne, that the waminga 
i^ieh I have given in this discourse, Artf ep- 
^Icable only to the c«e of such sign^ ofibnd- 
iMashewasjofwhomtheXcKttieati. Thiak 
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not, as I am afraid too many do, that because 
your passions have not hurried you into atro- 
cious deeds, they have therefore wrought no 
mischief, and have left no sting behind them. 
By a continued series of loose, though appa- 
rently trivial gratifications, the heart is often 
as thoroughly corrupted, as by the commis- 
sion of any one of those enormous crimes 
which spring from great ambition, or great ie« 
venge. Habit gives the passions strength, 
while the absence of glaring guilt seemingly 
justifies them ; and, unawakened by remorse, 
the sinner proceeds in his course, till he wax 
bold in guilt, and become ripe for ruin. Foi^ 
by gradual and latent steps, the destruction of 
our virtue advances. Did the evil unveil it- 
self at the beginning ; did the storm which ia. 
to overthrow our peace, discover, as it rosq^ 
all its horrors, precautions would more fire- 
quently be taken against it But we are im- 
perceptibly betrayed j and from one licentious., 
attachment, one criminal passion, ' are, by a 
train of consequences, drawn on to another, 
till the government of our minds is irrecover- 
ably lost The enticing and the odious pas-v 
sions are, in this respect, similar in their pro- 
cess ; and though by difieredt roads, conduct 
at last to the same issue. David, when he 
^s^t beheld Bathsheba, did not plan the death 
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of Uriah. Haman was not delivered up all 
at once to the madness of revenge. His pas- 
sions ros^with the rising tide of prosperity ; 
and pride completed what prosperity began. 
What was originally no more than displeasure 
^t Mordecai's disrespect, increased with eve- 
ry invitation he received to the banquet of 
the Queen ; till it impelled him to devise the 
slaughter of a whole nation, and ended in a 
d^ee of rage which confounded his reason, 
and hurried him to ruin. In this manner, 
every criminal passion, in its progress, swells 
and blackens ; and what was at first a small 
cloud, such as the prophet's servant saw, no 
bigger than a man^s hand ridng from the sea^ ^ 
is soon found to carry the tempest in its 
wombft ' • " 
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f9^h&hmti«lh what is gekidfctr man in M» Ufe, 
ail the days of his vain lifsj which he spend' 
eth as a shadow f 




gee through a gUm^ darkly. He is left in that 
state of conjecture, and partial information, 
which, though it may occasionally subject him 
to distress, yet, on the whole, conduces most 
to his improvement; which affords him know* 
ledge sufficient for the purposes of virtue, and 
of active life, without disturbing the opera^ 
tions of his mind, by a light too bright and 
dazzling. This evidently holds with respect 
to that degree of obscurity which ^now covers 
the great laws of Nature, the decrees of the 
Supreme Being, the state of the invisible 
world, the future events of our own life, and 
the thou^ts and designs which pass within 
the breasts of others. * 

But there is an ignorance of another kind, 
with respect to which the application of this re- 
mark may appear more dubious ; the ignorance 
tinder which men labour concerning their hap- 
piness in the present life, and the means of 
obtaining it. If there be foundation ibr Solo- 
mon's complaint in the text, w1u> krumeth what 
is good for man m this Itfe f this consequence 
may be thought inevitably to follow, that the 
days of his life must be vmh in every sense ; 
toot only because they are fleeting, but be- 
eausc/they are empty too, like the shadow. 

• Vide Sena. IV. 
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For to what purpose are all his labours in the 
pursuit of an object, which it is not in his 
power to discover or ascertain ? — Let us then 
seriously enquire, what account can be given 
of our present ignorance, respecting what is 
good for us in this life ; whether nothing be 
left, but only to wander in uncertainty amidst 
this darkness, and to lament it as the sad con« 
sequence of our fallen state ; or whether such 
instructions may not be derived from it, as 
give ground for acknowledging, that by this, 
as by all its other appointments, the wisdom 
of Providence brings real good out of seem* 
ing evil. I shall, in order to determine this 
point, first, endeavour to illustrate the doc* 
trine of the Text, That we know not, or at 
most know imperfectly, what is good for w in 
this life : I shall next explain the causes to 
which this defect in our knowledge is owing : 
And then shall shew the purposes which it is 
intended to serve, and die effects which it 
ought to produce on our conduct. 

The whole history of mankind seems ft 
comment: on the doctrine of the Text. When 
we review the course of human affairs, one of 
the first objects which every where attracts our 
notice, is, the mistaken judgment of men qon- 
cerning their own interest The sore evil 
which Solomon long ago remarked with re- 
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spect to riches, of their being kept by the own^ 
ers thereof to their hurt^ takes place equally 
with respect to dominion and power, and all 
the splendid objects and high stations of life. 
We every day behold men climbing, by pain^ 
ful steps, to that dangerous height, which, in 
the end, renders their fall more severe, and 
their ruin more conspicuous. But it is not to 
high stations that the doctrine of the Text is 
limited. In the crimes by which too often 
these are gained, and in the misfortunes which 
they afterwards bring forth, tlie greater part 
of every audience may think themselves little 
concerned. Leaving such themes, therefore^ 
to the poet and the historian, let us come near- 
er to ourselves, and survey the Qrdinary walk 
^life. 

Around us, we every-where behold a busy 
multitude. Restless and uneasy in their pre- 
sent situation, they ate incessantly employed 
in accomplishing a change of it ; and as soon 
as their wish is fulfilled, we discern by their 
behaviour, that they are as dissatisfied as they 
were before. Where they expected to have 
found a paradise, they find a desart. The man 
of business pines for leisure. The leisure for 
which he Had longed, proves an irksomegloom; 
and, through want of employment, he lan« 
goishes, sick^os^ and diea» The man of re* 
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tirement fancies no ttate 00 happj 4« that of 
Active life« But he hw pot epgftged loi^g ip 
the tumolts aad coqt^st^ of the world, until 
he finds cause to looli: bad^ with regret on tim 
ealm hours of hU former privacy and retreat 
Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are eager^ 
]y desired by perscHis in every rank of life. 
They are the parent's fondest wish for hischild: 
the ambition of the young, and the admuration 
of the old. And yet, in what numberless in^ 
stances have they provedt to those who pos* 
sessed them, no other thfui shiqing snares ; 
seductions to vice, instigations to folly, apdt 
in the end, sources of misery ? Comfortably 
might their days have passed, had they been 
less conspicuous. But the distinctions which 
brought them forth to notice, conferred splen** 
dour, and withdrew happiness* Ixing life is, 
of all others, the most generals and seemingly 
the most innocent objecit of desire* With re^ 
spect to this, too, we so frequently err^ that it 
would have been a blessing to many to have 
had their wish denied* There was a period 
when they might have quitted the stage with 
honour, and in peace* But, by living too lon^ 
they outlived their reputation ; outlived their 
family, their friends, and comforts ; and reap- 
ed nothing from the ooatinuance of days, 
«KC^t to feel the pressure of affe, to taste tbe 



dreg9 of life^ and to behold a widtr compass 
of human misery. . 

Man malkcth m a vain skew. His fears are 
often as vain as his wishes. As what flatter- 
ed him in expectation, frequently wounds him 
in possession ; so the event to which he look- 
ed forward with an anxious and fearful eye, 
has often, when it arrived, laid its terrors aside ; 
nay, has brought in its train unexpected bles- 
sings. Both good and evil are beheld at a dis- 
tance, through a perspective which deceives. 
The colours of objects, when nigh, are entirely 
different from what they appeared when they 
were viewed in futurity. 

The fact, then, being undoubtedly certain, 
that it is common for men to be deceived in 
their prospects of happiness, let us next in- 
quire into the causes of that deception. Liet. 
us attend to those peculiar circumstances in 
our state, which render us such incompetent 
judges of future good or evil in this life. 

Firstf We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with ourselves to foresee our future feelings. 
We judge by the sensations of the present 
moment ; and, in the fervour of desire, pro- 
nounce confidently concerning the desired ob- 
ject. But we reflect not, that our minds, like 
our bodies, undergo great alteration, from the 
situations into which they are thrown, and the 
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progressive stages of life through which they 
pass. Hence, conceoiing any condition which 
is yet untried, we conjecture with much un- 
certainty. In imagination, we carry onr pre- 
sent wants, inclinations, and sentiments, into 
the state of life to which we aspire. But no 
sooner have we entered on it, than our senti- 
ments and inclinations change. New wants 
and desires arise ; new objects are required to 
gratify them ; and by consequence our old dlsp- 
satisfaction returns, and the void, which was to 
have been filled, remains as great as it was be- 
fore. 

But next, supposing our knowledge of our- 
selves sufficient to direct us in th^ choice of 
happiness, yet still we are liable to err, from 
our ignorance of the connections which subsist 
between our own condition and that of others. 
No individual can be happy, unless the cir- 
cumstances of those around himbe 90 adjust- 
ed as to conspire with his interest For, in 
human society, no happiness or misery stands 
unconnected and independent Our fortunes 
are interwoveja by threads innumerable. We 
touch one anoth^ on all sides. One man's 
misfortune or success, his wisdom or his folly, 
often, by its consequences, reaches through 
multitudes. Such a system is far too complif- 
cated for our 9rrangement» It requires ft^r 
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justments beyond our skill and power. It is a 
chaos of events, into which our eye cannot 
pierce ; and is capable of regulation^ only by 
Him who perceives at one glance the relation 
of each to all. 

Farther, as we are ignorant of the events 
which will arise from the combination of our 
circumstances with those of others, so we are 
equally ignorant of the influence which the 
present transactions of our life may have upon 
those which are future. The important ques- 
tion is not, What is good for a man one day ? 
but, What is good for him all the days of his 
life f — ^Not, What will yield him a few scatter- 
ed pleasures ? but. What will render his life 
happy on the whole amount ? And is he able 
to answer that question, who knoweth not what 
one day may bring forth ; who cannot tell, whe- 
ther the events of it may not branch out into 
consequences, which will assume a direction 
quite opposite to that in which they set forth, 
and spread themselves over all his life to come? 
There is not any present moment that is un- 
connected with some future one. The life of 
every man is a continued chain of incidents^ 
each link of which hangs upon the former. 
The transition from cause to effect, from event 
to event, is often carried on by secret steps, 
IK^hich our foresight cannot divine^ and our sa* 
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gacity is unable to trace. £vil may, at aome. 
future period, bring forth good ; and good may 
bring forth evil, both equally unexpected Had 
the Patriarch, Joseph, continued to loiter 
under his father's fond indulgence, he might 
have lived an obscure and insignificant life. 
From the pit and the prison, arose the inci-^ 
dents which made him the ruler of £gypt» 
and the saviour of his father's house. 

JLastly^ Supposing every other incapacity to 
be removed, our ignorance of the dangers to 
which our spiritual state is exposed, would dis« 
qualify us for judging soundly concerning our 
true happiness. Higher interests than those 
of the present world, are now depending. All 
that is done or suffered by us here, ultimately 
refers to that immortal world, for which good 
men are trained up, under the care of an Al- 
mighty parent. We areas incompetent judges 
of the measures necessary to be pursued for 
this end, as children are of the proper conduct 
to be held in their education. We foresee the 
dangers of our spiritual, still less than we do 
those of our natural state ; because we are less 
attentive to trace them. We are still more 
exposed to vice than to misery ; because the 
confidence which we place in our virtue, is 
yet worse founded than that which we place in 
our wisdom. Can you esteem him prosperous 
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who 18 niised to a sitaation which flatters 
passions, but which corrupts his principles, 
disorders his temper ; and finalljy oversets his 
tirtne ? In the ardour of pursuit, how little 
are these effects foreseen ? And yet, how often 
txe they accomplished by a change of condi- 
tion ? Latent comiptiona arcf called forth ; 
ieeds of guilt are quickened into life } a growth 
of crimes arises^ which, had it not been for 
the fatal culture of prosperity, would never 
have seen the light. How oftein is man^ 
boastful as he is of reason, merely the crea* 
tare of his fortune ; formed and moulded by 
the incidents of his life ? — Hazael> when yet 
a private man, detested the thoughts of crueU 
ty. Thou shall slay the young men with the 
iwordy said the Prophet : Thou shaU dash the 
tkSdrenf and rip up the women mth child. li 
thy servant a dog^ replied Hazad, that he 
siktndd do these things f * But no sooner was 
he clothed with the coveted purple, than it 
seemed to taint his nature. He committed 
the crimes of which, at a distance, he believed 
himself incapaUe; and became the bloody 
tyrant whose character his soul once abhorred. 

Such, then, at present is man ; thus inca- 
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pable of pronouncing with certainty concern^- 
ing his own good or eviL Of futurity^ he 
discerns little; and even that little he sees 
through a cloud. Ignorant of the alteration 
which his sentiments and desires will under* 
go, from new situations in life ; ignorant of 
the consequences which will follow from the 
combination of his circumstances with those 
of others around him ; "ignorant of the influx 
ence which the present may have on the fu* 
ture events of his life ; ignorant of the e£Fect 
which a change of condition may produce on 
his moral character^ and his eternal interests ; 
how can he know what is good for him all the 
days of his vain life^ which he spendeth as a 
shadow f 

Instead of only lamenting this ignorance^ 
let US| in the last place, consider how it ought 
to be improved ; what duties it suggests, and 
what wise ends it was intended by Providence 
to promote. 

L Let this doctrine teach us to proceed 
with caution and circumspection, through a 
world where evil so frequently lurks under 
the form of good. To be humble and modest 
in opinion, to be vigilaiiit and attentive in 
conduct, to distrust fair appearances, and to 
restrain rash desires, are instructions which 
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the darkness of our present state should 
strongly inculcate. God hath appointed our 
situation to be so ambiguous, in order both to 
call forth the exertion of those intelligent 
powers which he hath given us, and to enforce 
our dependence on his gracious aid. It is 
Tiot in man that walkefh to direct his steps. Suc« 
rounded widi so many bewildering paths, 
among which the wisest are ready to stray, 
bow earnestly should we implore, and how 
thankfully should we receive, that divine il- 
lumination which is promised in Scripture to 
the pious and the humble ! The secret of the 
Lord is nrith them that fear him. He tviU guide 
them fsith his counseL He mil teach them the 
fsay thai he should choose. But what must be 
the fate of him, who, amidst all the dangers 
attending human conduct, neither looks up 
to Heaven for direction, nor properly exerts 
that reason which God hath given him ? If 
to the most diligent inquirer, it^rove so diffi- 
cult a task to distinguish true good, from 
those fallacious appearances with which it is 
ever blended, how should he discover it who 
brings neither patience nor attention to the 
search; who applies to no other counsellor 
than present pleasure, and, with a rash and 
credulous mind, delivers himself up to every 
suggestion, of desire ? 

Thui fujlu;[Qoition I particularly direct to 
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those^ who are in a period of life too often 
characterised bj forward presumption and 
headlong ptirstiit. The self-conceit of the 
joung, is the great souifce of those dangers to 
which they are exposed, and it is pteuliarly 
unfortunate, that the age which stands most 
in need of the counsel of the wise^ sfboul^ ha 
the most prone to contemn it Confident in 
the opinions which thej adopt, and in th« 
measures which thej pursue, they seem^ a» if 
they understood Solomon to say, <(oC^ iVko 
inofteth^ but, Who is ignorant oi tbfM it goad 
f&r man all the days qf ht$ l\fe$ The blisb to 
be aimed at, is, in their opinion, fully appa- 
rent It is not the danger of mistake, but 
the failure of success which they dread. Ac* 
tivity to seize, not sagacity to discern, is the 
only requisite which they iralu*.— How long 
shall it be, ere the fate of your predecessors 
in the same course teach you wisdom ? How 
long shall the experience of all ages eon* 
tinue to lift its voice to you in vain. Be- 
holding the ocean on which you are embark- 
ed covered with wrecks, are not those fatal 
signals sufficient to admonish ycm of the hid^ 
den rock ? If, in Paradise itself, there was a^ 
tree which bare fruit fair to the eye, but mor* 
tal in its efiects, how much more, m this fallen 
state, may such deceiving appeatrances be ex« 
pected to abound ! The whole state oif Nature 
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is now become a scene of delusion to the sen- 
sual mind Hardly any thing is what it ap- 
pears to be. And what flatters most, is al- 
ways farthest from reality. There are voices 
which sing around you ; but whose strains al- 
lure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, 
where poison is in every dish. There is a 
couch which invites you to repose; but to 
slumber upon it, is death. In such a situa* 
tion, be not high minded^ but fear. Let so- 
briety temper your unwary ardour. Let mo^ 
desty check your rash presumption. Let wis- 
dom be the offspring of reflection now, rather 
than the fruit of bitter experience hereafler. 

IL Let our ignorance of what is good or 
evil, correct anxiety about worldly success. 
As rashness is the vice of youth, the opposite 
extreme of immoderate care is the vice of ad- 
vanced years. The doctrine which I have 
illustrated, is equally adapted for checking 
both. Since we are so often betrayed into evil 
by the mistaken pursuit of good, care and at- 
tention are requisite, both in forming our 
choice, and in conducting our pursuit; but 
since our attention and care are liable to be so 
often frustrated, they should never be allowed 
to deprive us of tranquillity. 

The ignorance in which we are left concern- 

VOL. !• M 
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ing good und evi), is not 8uch as to aupecsede 
prudence in conduct : For wisdom is stitt 
found to ciBcel fotty m far a$ light exceUelk 
darkness. But it is that degree of unceftafnty 
which ought to render us temperate in pur- 
suit ; which ought to calm the pertuibation ol* 
hope and fear, and to cure the pain of anxiet j« 
Anxiety is the poison of human life. It i» 
the parent of many sins, and of more miseries. 
In a world where every thing is so doubtful^ 
where you may succeed in your wish, and be 
miserable ; where you may be disi^pomtedy 
and be blest in the disappointment; what 
means this restless stir and commotion of 
mind ? Can your solicitude alter the course^ 
or unravel the intricacy of human events ? Can 
your curiosity pierce through the cloud which 
the Supreme Being hath made impenetrable 
to mortal eye ?-^To provide against ever}- ap* 
parent danger, by the employment of the most 
promising means, is the office of wisdom. But 
at this point wisdom stops. It commands you 
to retire, after you have done all that was in- 
cumbent on you, and to possess your mind in 
peace* By going beyond this point ; by giv- 
ing yourself up to immoderate concern about 
unknovm events, you can do nothing to ad-* 
vance your success, and you do much to ruin 
your peace. You plant within youf breast 
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tfatf tbdrii which id l6ng <!o gtll yoit To the 
yrmAty of life, you a:cM' a vexAtion of sprrity 
Which i9 wholly of your owtt creation, ntot of 
Dlvikie af^pointment; For the dubious goods 
of thid world were never designed by God to 
nise mich eager M;tachTnenk Th^ wete given 
to itian f&t his occask>nEl refreshtneht, not for 
his chief felicity. By setting iixn e:!tceS5ive 
tAne lipoh objects which were intended only 
fofi your secondary regard, you change their 
MIfure. Seeking more satisfaction' from them 
^efn they are able to afibrd, you deceive less 
than they might give. Froni a mistJakeil' Care 
to seeUt^ your happiness, you bring upon ybur- 
selves certain misei'y. 

III. Let our ignorance of good' and evil 

determine us to follow Providence, and to' i^e- 

sign ourselves to God. One of tiie most ini'» 

fk>rtant lessons which can be given to man, is 

resignation to his Maker ; and liothing incul* 

cates it more than the experience of his own 

inability to guide himself— You know not what 

is good for you, in the future periods of life* 

But God perfectly knows it ; and if you faith-- 

flilly serve him, you have reason to believe 

that he will always consult it Before- him 

lies the whole succession of events which are 

to fill up your exbtence. It is in his power 

m2 
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to ammge and model them to his pleasure, 
and so to adapt one thing to another, as to ful- 
fil his promise of making them all work to^ 
gelherfar good to those who hue him. Here, 
then, amidst the agitations of desire, and the 
perplexities of doubt, is one fixed point of rest. 
By this let us abide ; and dismiss our anxiety 
about things uncertain and unknown. , Ac^ 
qiuiint yourselves with God^ and be at peacem 
Secure the one thing needful. Study to ac-^ 
quire an interest in the Divine favour ; and 
you may safely surrender yourselves to the 
Divine administration. 

When tempted to repine at your conditioui 
reflect how uncertain it is, whether you should 
have been happier in any other. Remember- 
ing the vanity of many of your former wishes, 
and the fallacy which you have so often ex- 
perienced in your schemes of happiness, be 
thankful that you are placed under a wiser 
direction than your own. £e not too parti- 
cular in your petitions to Heaven, concern- 
ing your temporal interest. Suffer God to 
govern the world according to his own plan ; 
and only pray, that he would bestow what his 
unerring wisdom sees to be best for you on 
the whole. In a word, Commit your tcay unto 
the Lord. Trust in him^ and do good. Fol- 
low wherever his Providence leads } comply 

s 
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with whatever his will requires ; and leave all 
the Mst to him. 

IV. Let our ignorance of what is good for 
us in this life, prevent our taking any unlaw- 
fid step, in order to compass our most favour- 
ite designs. Were the sinner bribed with an j 
certain and unquestionable advantage ; could 
tfad means whieh he employs ensure his suc- 
cess, and could that success ensure his com- 
fort; he might have some apology to offer 
for deviating from the path of virtue. But 
the doctrine which I have illustrated, deprives 
him of all excuse, and places his folly in the 
most striking light. He climbs the steep rock, 
and treads on the edge of a precipice, in order 
to catch a shadow. He has cause to dread, 
not only the uncertainty of the events whieh 
he wishes to accomplish, but the nature also 
of that event when accomplished. He is not 
only liable to that disappointment of success, 
which so often frustrates all the designs of 
men ; but liable to a disappointment still more 
cruel, that of being successful and miserable 
ait once. Riches and pleasures are the chief 
ttimptation^' to criminal deeds. Yet those 
riches, when obtained, may very possibly 
Overwhelm him with unforeseen miseries. — 
Those jpleasures may cut short his health and 
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life. Aqd is it f/)t suyck 4pu)^ful ftnd &Uflci^ 
ous rewards, that the Receiver fills his mouth 
with lies, the friend betra^^s his benefactor, 
the apQstgte renounces hi3 faith, ^nd the as- 
sassin covers himself with blood ? 

Whoever commits a crime, incurs a certain 
pvil for 9 most uncertain good. What will 
turn to his advantage in the course of this life, 
he cannot with any assurance know. But thb 
he may know with full certainty, that by 
l>reaking the Divine oommandm^its^ h^ will 
(jraw upon his head that displefuure of the 
Almighty, which shall crush him for eyer^ 
The advantages of this world, eveq when inr 
Rocently gained, are uncertain blessings; 
when obtained by criminal means, they carry 
9 curse in their bosom. To the virtuous, they 
are often no more than ch^ff. To the guilty^ 
they are always poison. 

V. Let our imperfect knowledge of what ia 
good or evil, attach us'the more to those few 
things concerning which there cap be no doubt 
of their being truly good. Of temporal things 
which belong to this class, the catalogue, it 
must be confessed, is small. Perhaps the 
chief worldly good we should wish to enjoy, 
is a sound mind in a sound body. Health 
(Udd peace, a moderate ibrtune, aiic^ a few 
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irieodfi, lum up all the undoubted artides ot* 
temporal felidty. Wise was the man who 
addressed this prayer to God; Remove far 
fiwn me vanity and Uee. Give me neither pover-* 
ijf nor riches. Feed me nrithfood convenient/or 
me^ Lot I be full and deny thee^ on^eay^ mho 
ie the Lord ? Or lest I be poor^ and steals and 
take the name of my Grodin vain. * He whose 
wuhes, respecting the possessions of this 
worid, are the most reasonable and bounded^ 
18 likely to lead the safest, and, for that rear* 
•on, the most desirable life. By aspiring too 
high, we frequently miss the happiness whichi 
by a less ambitious aim, we might have gain- 
ed. High happiness on earth, is rather a pie* 
tare which the imagination forms, than a 
reality which man is allowed to possess. 

But with regard to spiritual fdicity, we are 
not confined to such humble views* Clear 
and determinate objects are proposed to our 
pursuit ; and full scope is given to the most 
ardent desire. The forgiveness of our sins, 
mod the assistance of Grod'is holy graoe to guide 
«ur life ;- the improvement of our minds in 
knowledge and wisdom, in piety and virtue { 
llife protection and favour g£ the great Father 
of all, of the blessed Redeemer of mankind, 
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and of the Spirit of sanctification and comfort ; 
these are objects in the pursuit of which there 
is no room for hesitation and distrust) nor 
any ground for the question in my Text, Who 
knoweih what u good for man ? Had Provi- 
dence S{yead an equal obscurity over happi- 
ness of every kind, we might have had some 
reason to complain of the vanity of our con-^ 
dition. But we are not left to so hard a &ta 
The son of God hath descended from heaven 
to be the Light of the i»orld. He hath remov- 
ed that veil which covered true bliss from the 
search of wandering mortals, and hath taught 
them the .'way which leads to life. Worldly 
enjoyments are shown to be hollow and de- 
ceitful, with an express intention to direct 
their affections towards those which are spi- 
ritual. The same discoveries which diminish 
the value of the one, serve to increase that of 
the othier. Finally, 

VL Let our ignorance of what is good or 
evil here below, lead our thoughts and desires 
to a better world. I have endeavoured to 
vindicate the wisdom of Providence, by: shew- 
ing the many useful purposes which this ig- 
norance at present promotes. It serves to 
check presumption and rashness, and to en- 
force a diligent exertion of our rational powers, 
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joined with a humble dependence on Divine 
aid. It moderates eager passions respecting 
worldly success. It inculcates resignation to 
the disposal of a Providence which is much 
wiser than man. It restrains us from employ- 
ing unlawful means in order to compass our 
most £ivourite designs. It tends to attach us 
more closely to those things which are un- 
questionably good. It is therefore such a de- 
gree of ignorance as suits the present circum- 
stances of man, better than more complete in- 
formation concerning good and evil. 

At the same time^ the causes which render 
this obscurity necessary, too plainly indicate a 
broken and corrupted state of human nature. 
They shew this life to be a state of trial. They 
suggest the idea of a land of pilgrimage, not 
of the house of rest. Low-minded and base 
is he, who aspires to no higher portion ; who 
could be satisfied to spend his whole existence 
in chasing those treacherous appearances of 
good, which so often mock his pursuit. What 
shadow can be more vain, than the life of the 
greatest part of mankind ? Of all that eager 
and bustling crowd which we behold on the 
earth, how few discover the path of true hap- 
piness ? How few can we find, whose activi- 
ty has not been misemployed, and whose 
course terminates not in confessions of disap- 
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pointment ? Is this tlie sute» are these tb* 
habitations, to which a rational s^rit, with all 
its high hopes and great capacities, is to be 
limited for ever ?^^Let us bless that God who 
hath set nobler prospocta before us ; who» by 
the death and resurrection of his Son Jesus 
Christ, hath begotten w4q the lively hope of an 
inheritance incorruptible, undeJUed, and that 
Jadeth not awoy^ reierved in the heavem. Let 
us shew ourselves worthy of such a hope, by 
aetting our affections upon the things above, not 
upon things on the earth. Let us walk by faith, 
and not by sight ; and, amidst the obscurity 
of this faint and dubious twilight, console our* 
selves with the expectation o£ a brighter day 
which is soon to <^en« This earth is the land 
of shadows. But we hope to pass into the 
world of realities ; where the proper objects 
of human desire shall be displayed ; where 
the aubstance of that bliss shall be found, 
whose image only we now pursue ; where 
no fallacious hopes shall any longer allure, no 
smiling appearances shall betray, no insidious 
joys shall sting ; but where truth shall be in* 
separably united with pleasure, and the mista 
which hang over this preliminary state being 
dissipated, the perfect knowkdge of good shall 
lead to the full enjoyment of it for ever. 

2 



SERMON IX. 



ON RELIGIOUS RETIREMENT. 



FsAiM iv. 4. 



Commune mth your anm hearty upon your bed, 

and be stilL 

Much communing with themselves there has 
always been among mankind; though firequent- 
ly, God knowsy to no purpose, or to a purpose 
worse than none. Coidd we discover the em- 
ployments of men in retiremeoty how often 
should we find their thoughts occupied with 
subjects which they would be ashamed to own? 
What a large share have ambition and avarice, 
at some times the grossest passions, and at 
Others times the meanest trifles^ in their soli- 
taxy musings? They carry the world, with all 
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its vices, into their retreat ; and may be said to 
dwell in the midst of the world, even when 
they seem to be alone. 

This, surely, is not that sort of communing 
which the Psalmist recommiends. For this is 
not properly communing with our hearty but 
rather holding (secret intercourse with the 
world. Wliat the Psalmist means to recom- 
mend, is religious recollection ; that exercise 
of thought which is connected with the pre- 
cept given in the preceding words, to stand in 
awe and sin not. It is to commune with our- 
selves, under the character of spiritual and 
immortal beings ; and to ponder those paths oj 
ovrfeet^ which are leading us to eternity. I 
shall, in the first p)ace, show the advantages of 
such serious retirement and meditation ; and 
shall, in the second place, point out some of 
the principal subjects which ought to employ 
US in our retreat 

' The advantages of retiring from thfe world, 
to commune with our hearty will be found to be 
great, whether we regard our haziness in this 
world, or our preparation for th6 ^erld to 
come. 

Let us consider them, first, wiUi respect to 
pur happiness in this world. It will readily 
occur to you, that an entire retreat frotn world- 
ly affairs, is not what religion reqairee; nor 
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does it even enjoin a great retreat from them. 
Some stations of life would not permit this ; 
and there are few stations which render it 
necessary. The chief field, both of the duty 
and of the improvement of man, lies in ac- 
tive life. By the graces and virtues which he 
exercises amidst . his fellow-creatures, he is 
trained up for heaven. : A total retreat from 
the world is so far from being, as the Boman 
pitholic Church holdS| the perfection of reli- 
gion, that, some particular cases excepted, it is 
no other than the abuse of it. 

But, though entire retreat would lay us a- 
side from the part for which Providence cl^ie£- 
ly intended us, it is certain, that, with.occa- 
fopnal retreat, we must act that part very ilL 
There will be neither consistency in the con- 
jduct, nor dignity in the character, of one who 
sets apart no share of his time for meditation 
and reflection. In the heat and bustle of life, 
while passion is every moment throwing fidse 
colours on the objects around us, nothing can 
be viewed in a just light. If you wish that 
reason should exert her native power, you 
must step aside from the crowd, into the cool 
imd silent shade. It is there that, with sober 
and steady eye, she examines what is good 
or ill, what is wise or foolish, in human con- 
fUict } she looks back, on the past, she looks 
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forward to the future } and forms pikm, mm 
lor the present morr^ent only, but for the whdie 
of Kfe: How should that man discharge Bitty 
part of his duty aright, who never suffers h^ 
passions to cool ? And how should his pa^^ 
sions cool, who is engaged, without interrupt 
tion, in the tumult of the world ? This in** 
cessant stir may be called the perpetual druiik-* 
enness of life. It raises that eager fermentiu 
tionr of spirit, which will be ever sendirtg fortii 
the dangerous fumes of rashness and folly. 
Whereas he who mingles religious rietreat 
with worldly affairs, remains calm, and mas* 
ter of himsdf. He is not whirled round, and 
rendered giddy, by the agitations of the 
world ; but, f5rom that sacred retirement^ iti 
which he has been conversant among higher 
objects, comes forth into the world with man- 
ly tranquillity, fortified by the principles whteh 
he has formed, and prepared for whatevei* may 
befaL 

As he who is unacquainted with retreat^ 
cannot sustain any character with propriety^ 
so neither can he enjoy the world with any ad^ 
vantage. Of the two classes of men who are 
most apt to be negligent of this duty, the men 
of pleasure and the men of business, it is hard 
to say which suffer most in point of enjoy- 
ment from that neglect To the fbrmer evtrf 
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moment appears to be k>s*, which partakes 
not of the TiTaeitj of amiisemiaxit* To cxnih 
nect one pko of gaiety with another, it tkdt 
whole study ; tiU, m a very short time, no* 
thing remains but to tread the same beateit 
vDund ; to enjoy what they have already ea- 
joyed, and to see what they have often seen*. 
Pleasures, thus drawn to the dr^^ beconae 
vapid and tasteless. What might have pleased 
long, if enjoyed with temperance and ming- 
led with retirement, being devoured with such 
eager haste, speedily surfeits aad disgusts* 
H^ice^ these aire the persons, who^ after Imv^- 
ing run through a rapid course o£ pleasuce^ 
after having glittered for a few yeavs in the 
fiiremost line of public amusements, are the 
most apt to fly at last to a mekuidioly re* 
treat ; not led by religion or reason, but 
driven, by disappointed hopes, and exhauat- 
od spirits, to the pensive conclusion, that all 
h vanity. 

If uninterrupted intercourse with the world 
wear out the man of pleasure, it no less op- 
presses the man of business and ambition. 
The strongest spirits must at last sink under 
it. The happiest temper must be soured by 
incessant returns of the opposition, the in- 
constancy, and treachery of mem For he 
who lives always in the bustle o£ the world^ 
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lives in a perpetual warfare Here an enemy 
encounters ; there a rival supplants him. 
The ingratitude of a friend stings him this 
hour ; and the pride of a superior wounds 
him the next In vain he flies for relief 
to trifling amusements. These may afford a 
temporary opiate to care ; but they commu- 
nicate no strength to the mind. On the con-* 
trary^ they leave it more soft and defenceless^ 
when molestations and injuries renew their 
attack. 

Let him who wishes for an effectual cure 
to all the wounds which the world can inflict^ 
retire from intercourse with men to inter- 
course with Grod. When he enters into his 
closet, and shuts the door, let him shut out, 
at the same time, all intrusion of worldly 
care ; and dwell among objects divine and im- 
mortal.— —Those fair prospects of order and 
peace shall there open to his view, which 
form the most perfect contrast to the confu- 
sion and misery of this earth. The celestial 
inhabitants quarrel not ; among them there 
is neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor tumult; 
Men may harass one another; but in the 
kingdom of God, concord and tranquillity 
reign for ever. — From such objects there 
beams, upon the mind of the pious man, a 
pure and enlivening light ; there is diffused 
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over his heart a holy caloi. His agitated 
jspirit re-assumes its firmness, and regains its 
peace. The world sinks in its importance; 
•nd the load of mortality and misery loses 
almost all its weight. The green pastures open, 
•nd the still waters flow around him, beside 
which the Shepherd of Israel guides his flock. 
The disturbances and alarms, so formidable 
to those who are engaged in the tumults of 
tibe world, seem to him only like thunder roll- 
ing afaur off; like the noise of distant waters, 
^hose sound he hears, whose course he traces, 
but whose waves touch him not Asrdigious 
retirement is thus evidently conducive to our 
happiness in this life, so. 

In the second place, it is absolutely neces- 
tary, in order to prepare us for the life to 
9ome. He who lives always in public, can- 
Bot live to his owi^ soul. The world U^h in 
wickedness ; and with good reason the Chrisi- 
tian is exhorted, not to be conform to it^Imt 
transformed by the renewing of his mind. Our 
conversation and intercourse with the world 
is, in several respects, an education for vice. 
From our earliest youth, we are accustomed 
to hear riches and honour extqlled as jt|he 
diief possessions of man ; and proposed to 
i/Bf as il^e principal aim of our future pursuits. 

TOL. & * N 
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We are trained up to look with admiration 

on the flattering marks of distinction which 

they bestow^ In quest of those fancied bless*' 

ings, we see the! multitude around us eager 

and fervent. Principles 0f duty, we may^ 

perhaps^ hear sometimes inculcated ; but wo 

seldom behold them brought into competition 

with worldly profit. The soft names and 

plausible colours, under which deceit, sen** 

suality, and revenge, are presented to us in 

common discourse^ weaken, by degrees^ our 

natural sense of the distinction between good 

and eviL We often meet with crimes autho* 

rised by high examples, and rewarded with 

the caresses and smiles of the worlds We 

discover, perhaps, at last, that those whom 

we are taught to reverence, and to regard as 

our patterns of conduct, act upon principles no 

purer than those of others^ Thus breathing 

habitually a contagious ay^ how certain is 

our ruin, unless we sometimes retreat from 

this pestilential region, and seek for propcor 

correctives of the disorders which are contract* 

ed there ? Religious retirement both abates 

the disease^ and ftirnishes the remedy. It le»^ 

sens the corrupting influence of the world ; and 

it gives opportunity for better principles to 

exert their power. He who is accustomed 

to turn aside, and commune with himself 

s 
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willy sometimes at least, hear the truths whidi 
the multitude do not tell him. A more sound 
instructor will lift his voice, and awaken with- 
in the heart those latent suggestions, which 
the world had overpowered and suppressed. 

The acts of prayer and devotion^ the exer- 
dses of faith and repentence, all the great and 
peculiar duties of the religion of Christ, ne- 
cessarily suppose retirement from the world* 
This was one chief end of their institution, 
that they might be the means of occasionally 
aequestering us from that great scene of vice 
tmd foUy^ the continued presence of wUch is 
80 hurtful. Solitude is the hallowed ground 
which Religion hath, in every age, chosen for 
her own. There, her inspiration is felt, and 
her sacred mysteries elevate the souL There 
ftlls the tear of contrition ; there, rises to^ 
wards Heaven, the sigh of the heart ] there^ 
melts the soul with all the tenderness of de- 
votion^ and pours itself forth before him 
who madC) and him who redeemed it. How 
can any one who is unacc^uainted with such 
employments of mind, be fit for Heaven ? If 
Heaven be the habitation of pure affectionsi 
and of intellectual joy, can such a state be 
relished by him who is always immersed a^ 
mong sensible objects, and has never acquir-^ 
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ed any taste for the pleasures of the under* 
standing, and the heart ? 

The great and the worthy, the pious and the 
virtuous, have ever been addicted to serious 
retirement It is the charaaeristic of little 
and frivolous minds, to be wholly occupied 
with the vulgar objects of life. These fill up 
their desires, and supply all the entertainment 
which their coarse apprehensions can relish. 
But a more refined and enlarged mind leave* 
the world behind it, feels a call for higher 
pleasures, and seeks them in retreat The 
man of public spirit has recourse to it, in order 
to form plans for general good ; the man of 
genius, in order to dwell on bis favourite 
themes ; the philosopher, to pursue his disco* 
veriest tlie saint, to improve himself in grace* 
Isaac went aid to meditate in the JieJdi^ at the 
evening tide. David, amidst all the splendour 
of royalty, often bears witness both to the plea- 
sure which lie received, and to the benefit 
which he reaped, from devout meditation. / 
cammujied with my own hearty and my spdit 
fnade diligent search. I thought on my ways, 
and turned my feet unto God^s tcftimonies. In 
the mtdtitvde of thoughts within me^ his comforts 
delight my soul Our blessed Saviour hims^, 
thotigh, of all who ever lived on earth, he 
needed least the assistance of religious retreat^ 
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yet, by his frequent practice, has done it signal 
honour. Often were the garden, the moun- 
tain, and the silence of the night, sought by 
him, for intercourse with heaven. When he 
had sent the mtUtitude awatfj he went up into a 
moitniainf apartj to pray. 

The advantages of religious retirement will 
fliill more clearly appear, by considering, as 
was proposed, in the next place, some of those 
great objects which should there employ our 
thoughts. I shall mention only three, which 
are of the most plain and acknowledged im- 
portance ; God, iiie world, and our own cha« 
racter. 

I. When you retire from the world, com^ 
mune with your hearts concerning God. Im- 
pressions of Deity, besides their being the 
principle of what is strictly termed religion, 
are the great support of all moral sentiment, 
and virtuous conduct, among men. But with 
what difficulty are they preserved in any due 
degree of force, amidst the affairs and avoca* 
tions of the world ? While the crowd of sur- 
rounding objects is ever rushing on the ima^ 
gination, and occupying the senses and the 
heart, what is not only absent from view, but, 
by its nature, invisible, is apt to vanish like a 
ihadow. Hence^ it is given as the character 
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of wicked men in Scripture, that they are mth^ 
out God in the world. They 4eny not, perhaps, 
that he does exist ; but it is the same to them 
as though he did not : For, having lost him 
from their view, his e^^istence has no effect on 
their conduct If, at my time, the idea of 
God rise in their mind, it rises like a terrify- 
ing phantom, which they hasten to expel, and 
which they gladly fancy to be unreal, because 
they see it make so little impression on others 
around them. 

Let him who retires to serious meditation, 
begin with impressing deeply on his mind this 
important truth, that there is undoubtedly a 
Supreme Governor, who presides over the 
universe. But let him not imagine, that to 
commune with his heart concerning God, is 
to searph into ^he mysteries of l^he Divine na- 
tbure, or to attcQipt a discovery of the whole 
plan of iProvidence. Long enough he may 
bewilder himself in this maze, witbpnt niaking 
any piroficiency in the practici^l knowledge of 
God Sl^all he whp knows so little of his own 
nature, or of ^he nature of the objects with 
which he is surrounded, expect to compre* 
hend the Being wbo nia4e l^im ? To com- 
mune with o\irselves, to any useful purposci 
on this subject, icf to bring home to our souls 
(he internal authoritative ^ense of God, as of 9 
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Sovereign and a Father. It is not to specu- 
late about what is mysterious in his essence^ 
but to contemplate what is displayed of his 
perfections. It is to r^ise the presence of 
the Supreme Beingi so as to produce the most 
profoi^nd veneration ; and to awaken the ear-^ 
nest desire of as near an approach as our na- 
ture will permit, to that great Fountain of 
happiness and life. 

After this mai^ner was that holy man affect* 
ed, who uttered this ardent wish^ O that I 
knew where I might find him^ that I might came 
even to his seat / ^?r=-If with such a frame of 
mind you seel(: aft^r God, be assured that he 
18 not far fron^ you ; and thaf;, though you are 
not permitted as yet to come to his seat^ you 
mayi at least, reach the footstool of his throne, 
and touch the robe that covers him. In the 
midst of your solitary musings, lift your eyes, 
and behold all nature full of God. Look up to 
the firmament, and admire his glory. Look 
round on the earth, and observe his presence 
every where displayed. If the gay landscape 
or the fruitful fieldi present thepiselves to your 
eye, behold him smiling upou his works. If 
the mountain raise its lofty head, or the ex? 
pause of waters roll its tide before you, cpi)<f 

* Job^ niiL s« 
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template, in those great and solemn objectSf 
his power and majesty. Nature, in all its di«' 
versities, is a varied maniiestation of the 
Deity. If you were to take the tving$ of the 
mornings and dwell in the uttermost parts of th6 
seoj even there you would find him. For in 
him you Uve and move* He fills and animates 
all space. In the barren wilderness, as in the 
peopled region, you can trace his footsteps | 
and in the deepest solitude, you may hear a 
voice which testifies of him* 

Him, indeed, you are never to confound/ 
with the workmanship of his hands. Nature^ 
in its most awful or most pleasing scenes, ex« 
hibits no more than different forms of inamU 
mate matter. But on these dead forms is im^ 
pressed the glory of a living spirit. The beauty^ 
or the greatness, which appears in them, flbwa 
firom the Fountain of all greatness and beauty i 
in him it centres ; of his perfection it reflects 
an image } and towards liim should lead yout 
View. — In conversing with a fellow^creatur^ 
dii earth, it is not with his body we converse^ 
though it is his body only which we see* From 
his words and actions we conceive his mind | 
with his mind, though invisible, we hold cor* 
respondence, and direct towards this Spiritual 
Essence our affection and regard. In like 
manner, though here we behold no more of 
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Odd than what his works display, jet, in those 
displays, we are capable of perceiving the unt* 
Tdrsal Spirit, and of holding correspondence 
With this unseen Being, in veneration, grati- 
tude^ and love. 

' It is thus that a pious man, in his retired 
meditations, viewing natitfal objects with a 
spiritual eye, communes with his heart con- 
oeming God. He walks among the various 
scenes of nature, as within the precincts of a 
great temple, in the habitual exercise of devo^ 
tion» To those discoveries of the Supreme 
Being in his works, let him apply the com- 
ment of his word Fi'om the world of Nature, 
tot him follow God into the world of Grace. 
When conducted from the outer courts into 
this inmost sanctuary of the temple, he shall 
ftel himself brought still more nigh to the 
Sacred Presence. In the great plan of Divine 
Wisdom^ for extirpating the evils produced by 
sin^ he diiall receive the interpretation of many 
of the. hidden mysteries of Nature. He shall 
discover in Christ, the Deity made, in some 
degree, visible to sense* « In the beneficent 
works which he performed, and the gracious 
undertaking which h6 accomplished^ he shall 
behold the brighlnesi of the Ftah&r'e gl&ty^ and 
nhall discern it to be^^ of grate and Vrulh.^^ 
From the sacred retrett t^herein his thoughts 
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have been thus employed, he returns to the 
world like a superior being. He carries into 
active life those pure and elevating sentiments 
to wh;ch the giddy crowd are strangers. A 
certain odour of sanctity remains upon his 
mind, which, for a while at least, will repel the 
contagion of the Wbrld* 

IL Commune with your heart, in the season 
of retirement, concerning the world. The 
world is the great deceiver, whose fidlacious 
arts it highly imports us to detect But, in 
the midst of its pleasures and pursuits, the de- 
tection is impossible. We tr^id as within an 
enchanted circle^ where nothing appears as it 
truly is. It is only in retreat that the charm 
can be broken. Did men employ that retreat, 
not in carrying on the delusion which the world 
has begun, not in forming plans of imaginary 
bliss, but in subjecting the happiness which 
the world affords to a strict discussion, the speU 
would dissolve ; and in the room of the unreal 
prospects which had long amused them, the 
nakedness o£ the world would appear. 

Prepare yourselves, then, to encounter the 
light of truth. Resolve rather to bear the dis- 
appointment of some flattering hopes, than to 
wander for ever in the paradise of fools. While 
Others meditate in secret on the means of at« 
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taining worldly success, let it be your employ-* 
ment to scrutinize that success itself. Calcu- 
late fairly to what it amounts ; and whether 
you are not losers, on the whole, by your ap« 
parent gain. Look back, for this purpose, on 
your past life. Trace it from your earliest 
youth; and put the question to yourselves. 
What have been its happiest peripds ? Were 
they those of quiet and innocence, or those of 
ambition and intrigue? Has your re^V enjoy- 
ment uniformly kept pace with what the world 
calls prosperity? As you are advanced iq 
wealth or station, did you proportionably ad- 
vance in happiness ? Has success, almost in 
any one instance, fulfilled your expectation ? 
Where you reckoned upon most enjoyment, 
have you not often found least? Wherever 
guilt entered into your pleasures, did not its 
jiting long remain, after the gratification was 
past ? ■ Such questions as these, candidly 
answered, would, in a great measure, unmask 
the world They would expose the vanity of 
its pretensions ; and convince you, that there 
are other springs tl^an those which the world 
afibrds, tp vf hich you must apply for happi- 
ness. 

While you commune with your heart con- 
cerniqg what the world nov is, consider also 
ivh^t it ynil one daj|^ appear to bet Anticipate 
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the awful moment of your bidding it an eter-» 
nal farewelL Think, what reflections shall 
most probably arise when you are quitting 
the field, and looking back on the scene of 
action. In what light will your closing eyes 
contemplate those vanities which now shine. 
•o bright, and those interests which now swell 
into such high importance ? What part will 
you then wish to have acted? What shall 
then appear momentous, what trifling, in 
human conduct? — Let the sober sentiments 
Irhich such anticipations suggest, temper now 
your misplaced ardour. Let the last condu-* 
ikions which you shall form, enter Into the 
present estimate which you make of the worlds 
and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with yourselves 
concerning the world, contemplate it as sub* 
ject to the Divine dominion. The greater part 
of men behold nothing more than the rota- 
tion of human afiairs. They see a great crowd 
ever in motion ; the fortunes of men alternate- 
ly rising and falling ; virtue ofien distressed, 
and prosperity appearing to be the purchase 
of worldly wisdom. But this is only the out* 
side of things. Behind the curtain there is a 
far greater scene, which is beheld by none but 
the retired religious spectator. Lift up that 
curtain, when you are alone with God. 
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the world with the eye of a Christian ; and 
you shall see^ that while man'M heart devueth 
hi$ way^ it is the Lard who directeth his wleps. 
You shall see, that however men appear to 
move and act after their own pleasure, they 
arei nevertheless, retained in secret bonds by 
the Almighty, and all their operations render"^ 
•d subservient to the ends of his moral go- 
Ternment. You shall behold him obliging V^e 
wrath of man to praise him ; punishing the 
ainner by means of his own iniquities : from 
the trials of the righteous bringing forth their 
reward ; and to a state of seeming universal 
confusion, preparing the wisest and most equi- 
table issua While the fashion of this world 
is passing fast away, you shall discern the glo- 
ry of another rising to succeed it. You shall 
behold all human events, our griefs and our 
joys, our love and our hatred, our character 
and our memory, absorbed in the ocean of 
eternity ; and no trace of our present exist- 
ence left, except its being for ever tretf with 

the righteous^ and ill nith the melced.^ Such 

a view of the world, frequently presented to 
our minds, could not fail to enforce those so- 
lemn conclusions; There is no nisdonh nor 
counsel against the Lord. Fear God^ and keep 

his commandments ; for this is the whak of num. 

What is a man profited^ if he shall gmn the whole 

f9orld^ andloeekismmmmlf 
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IIL Commune with yom* heart concerning- 
yom*fitelves, and your ted character. To ac- 
quire* 1^ thorough knowledge of ourselves is an 
attainment no less difficult than important^ 
For men are generally unwilling to see their 
own ittiperfections } and when they are will- 
ing to inquire into them, their self-love im- 
posed on theii' judgment. Their intercourse 
with one another assists the delusion to which/ 
of themselves, they are prona For the or- 
dinary commerce of the world is a commence' 
of flattery and falsehood; where reciprocally 
they deceive and are deceived, whefe every 
one appears under an assumed form, professes* 
esteem which he does not feel, and bestows' 
praise in order to receive it It is only in re^ 
treat where those false semblances disappear, 
and those flattering voices are silent, that a man 
can *learn to think soberly of himself and M he 
ought to think. 

It has been said, that there ai^ three cha- 
racters which every man sustains ; and these* 
often extremely diflerent from one another. 
One, which he possesses in his own opinion ;' 
another, which he carries in the estimation of 
the world ; and a third, which he bears in the 
Judgment of God. It is only the last which 
ascertains what he really is. Whether the 
character which the world forms of you be a- 
bove or below the truth, it imports you not 
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much to know. But it iB of eternal cons6- 
quence^ that the character^ which ybu possess 
in your own eyes, be formed upon that which 
you bear in the sight of GkxL In order to try 
it by this great standard, you miist lay asido, 
as much as possible, all partiality to yourselves; 
and in the season of retirement, explore your 
heart with such accurate scrutiny, as may bring 
your hidden defects to light 

Inqfuire, for this purpose, whether you b6 
not conscious, that the fair opinion which the 
world entertains of you, is founded on their par- 
tial knowledge both of your abilities and yout 
virtues ? Would you be willing that all your 
actions should be publicly canvassed ? Could 
you bear to have your thoughts laid open ? 
Are there no parts of yoiu* life which you 
would be uneasy if an enemy could discover ? 
In what light, then, must these appear t# 
God ? When you have kept free of vice^ has 
your innocence proceeded firom purity of prin- 
ciple, or from worldly motives ? . Rise diere 
no envy or malignity within you when you 
compare your own condition with that of 
others ? Have you been as solicitous to ret- . 
gulate your heart, as to preserve your man* 
ners from reproach ? Professing yourselves to 
be Christians, has the spirit of Christ appear- 
ed in your conduct? Declaring that you 
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hope for immoTtalky^ has that hope sur- 
mounted undue attadnraents to the present 
life ? 

Such investigation as this, seriously pursu- 
ed, might produce to every man many disco- 
veries of himself; discoveries pot pleasing 
perhaps to vanity, but salutary and useful. 
For he can be only a flatterer, and no true 
friend to himself, who aims not at knowing 
his own defects as well as virtues. By im- 
posing on the world, he may carry on some 
plan of faiicied profit; but by imposing on his 
heart, what can he propose to gain ? He 
feedeth on mhet : A deceived heart hath iarrn- 
ed him aside^ that he cannot deliver his soul^ nor 
nay^ is there not a lie in my right hand f * 

Thus I have set before you some of those 
great objects which ought to employ your me- 
ditation in religious retirement. I have en- 
deavoured to introduce you into a proper in- 
tercourse with your heart, concerning God, 
the world, and your own character. Let this 
intercourse terminate in fixing the principles 
of your future conduct Let it serve to intro* 
duce consistency into your life. Nothing cap 
be more wavering and disjointed, than the be- 
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hi^vioor of those who are wholly men of the 
^ttrtdl, and have never been inured to com-r 
itHirie with themselves. Dissipation is a more 
fi-eStjaent cause of their ruin, than determined 
lihpietj. It is not so much because they have 
adopted bad principles, as because they have 
never attended to principles of any kind, that 
their lives are so full of incoherence and dis- 
order. — You "hover on the borders of sin and 
duty. One day you read the Scriptures, you 
hear religious discourses, and form good re- 
solutions. Next day you plunge into the 
world, and forget the serious impression, as if 
it had never been made. The impression is 
again renewed, and again effaced ; and in this 
circle your life revolves. Is such conduct 
worthy of creatures endowed with intelligent 
powers ? Shall the close of life overtake you, 
before you have determined how to live ? 
Shall the day never come, that is to find you 
steady in your view?, decided in your plans, 
and engaged in a course of action which your 
mind approves ? If you wish that day ever to 
arrive, retirement and meditation must first 
bring you home to yourselves, from the dissi- 
pation in which you are now scattered j must 
teach you to fix such aims, and to lay down 
such rules of conduct as are suitable to ra- 
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tional atid immortal beings. Then wiU your 
character become uniform and respectable. 
Then you may hope that your life will proceed 
in such a train as shall prepare you, when it is 
finished, for joining the society of more exalt- 
od spiritsw 



SERMON X. 



ON DEVOTION. 



Acts, x. 2^ 



Comdius A devout man.^^ 

■ 

That religion is essential to the welfare of 
man, can be proved by the most convincing 
argumQi|ts. But these, how demonstrative so- 
ever, ^are insufficient to support its authority 
over Human conduct. For arguments may 
convince the understanding, when they can- 
not conquer the passions. Irresistible they 
seem^n the calm hours of retreat ; but in the 
season of action, they often vanish into smoke. 
There are other and more powerful springs, 
which influence the great movements of the 

human frame* In order to operate with suc- 

o2 
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cess on the active powers, the heart must be 
gained. Sentiment and affection must b^ 
brought to the aid of reason. It is not enough 
that men believe religion to be a wise and ra-^ 
tional rule of conduct, unless they relish it as 
agreeable, and find it to carry itsi owp reward* 
Happy is the man, who, in the conflict of de- 
sire between God and the world, can oppose 
not only argument to argument, but pleasure 
\o pleasure ; who, to the external allqrementa 
of sense, can oppose the internal joys of de- 
votion ; and to the uncertain promises of a 
pattering world, the certain experience of that 
peace of God whiqh passeth understandings 
keeping his mind and heart. — 3uch is the tem- 
per and spirit of a devout man. Such was the 
character of Cornelius, that good centurion, 
whose prayers and alms are 8ai4 to have come 
up in memorial before God^ Of this charac* 
ter, I intend, through Pivine assistahce, to 
discourse ; and shall endeavour, I. To explain 
the nature of devotion; II, To justify and re^ 
commend it ; and, III^ To rectify some mis^ 
^kes concerning it* 

I. Devotion is the lively exercise of those 
affections, which we owe to the Supreme Be-? 
\^^- It comprehends several emotiong of th^ 



lieftrty which all terminate on the sakne great 
object, llie chief of them are veneration^ 
gratitude^ desire, and reeigQation. 

It implies, first, profound veneration o^ 
GkxL By veneration, I understand an affec- 
tion compounded of awe and love, the affec- 
tion which, of all others, it best become^ 
creatures to bear toward their infinitely per-^ 
fifct Creator. Awe is the first sentiment that 
rises in the soul at the view of his greatness. 
But, in the heart of a devoq^ man, it is a so- 
lemn and elevating, not a dejecting emotion ; 
for he glows, rather than trembles, in the Di- 
vine presence. It is not the superstitious 
dread of unknown power, but the homage, 
yielded by the heart to him who is, at once^ 
the greatest and the best of Beings; Omnir 
potence, viewed alone, Vould be a formic 
dable object But, ccmsidered in conjunction 
with the moral .perfections of the Divine na^ 
ture, it serves to heighten devotion. Good- 
ness affects 4he heut with double energy, 
when residing in one so exalted. The good- 
ness which we adore in him, is not like that 
which is common among men ; a weak, mut- 
able, undiscerning fondness, ill qualified to be 
the ground of assured trust. It is the good« 
ness of a perfect governor, acting upon a re- 
gular extensive plao ; a steady principle^ of 
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benevolence, conducted by wisdom ; which, 
subject to no variableness or shadow of turn* 
ingj free from all partiality and caprice, inca* 
pable of being either soothed by flattery or 
ruffled by resentment, resembles, in its calm 
and equal lustre, the eternal serenity of the 
highest heavens. Thy mercy 9 Lard! is in 
the heavenSi and thy faithfulness reacheth wir 
to the clouds. Thy righteousness is like the 
great mountains^ and thy judgements are a great 
depth. # 

Such are the conceptions of the great God, 
which fill with veneration the heart of a de- 
vout man. His veneration is not confined to 
iiOtS of immediate worship. It is the habi* 
tual temper of his soul. Not only when en- 
gaged in prayer or praise, but in the silence 
of retirement, and *even . amidst the occupa- 
tions of the world, the Divine Being dwells 
upon his thoughts. No place, and no object, 
appears to him void of God. . On the works 
of nature he views the impression of his 
hand ; and in the actii)ns of meUi he traces 
the operations of his Providence. .Whatever 
he beholds on earth, that is beautiful or fair, 
that is great or good, he refers to God, as to 
the supreme origin of all the excellence which 
is scattered throughout his works. . From those 
effects be rises to the first cause. . From those 
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Streams he ascends to the fountain whence they 
flow. By those rays he is led to that eternal 
source of light in which they centre. 

■ 

Devotion implies, secondly, sincere grati- 
tude to God for all his benefits. This is a 
warmer emotion than simple veneration. Ve- 
neration looks up to the Deity, as he is in 
himself: Gratitude regards what he is to- 
wards us. When a devout man surveys this 
vast universe, where beauty, and goodness are 
every where predominant ; when he reflects 
on those numberless multitudes of creatures 
who^ in their different stations, enjoy the 
blessings of existence ; and when, at the same 
time, he looks up to an Universal Father; who 
hath thus filled creation with life and happi- 
ness, his heart glows within him. He adores 
that disinterested goodness which prompted 
the Almighty to raise up so many orders of 
intelligent beings, riot that he might receive, 
Tjiit that' he might give and impart ; that he 
might pour forth himself, and communicate 
-to the spirits which he formed, some emana^ 
%ioris of his felicity. 

* • The goodness' of this Supreme 'Benefactor 
'he gratefully contemplates, as displayed in 
•his own state. He reviews tb i events of his 
life ; and in every comfort which has sweet- 
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ened it^ he discerns the Divine hand. Doetf 
he remember with affection the parents under 
whose care he grew np, and the companioa 
with whom he passed his youthful life ? Is 
he now happy, in his family rising around 
him, in the spouse who loves him, or in the 
children who give him comfort and joy : In«« 
to every tender remembrance of the past^ 
and every pleasant enjoyment of the present^ 
devotion enters ; for, in all those beloved ob^ 
jects, it recognises God. The communication 
of love from heart to heart, is an effusion of 
his goodness. From his inspiration descends 
all the friendship*which ever glowed on earth ; 
and therefore, to him it justly returns in gra*^ 
titude, and terminates on him. 

But this life, with all its interests, is but 
a small part of human existence* A devout 
man looks forward to immortality, and dis*» 
covers still highter subjects of gratitude. He 
views himself as a guilty creature, whom Di- 
vine benignity has received into grace ; whose 
forfeited hopes it has restored ; and to whom 
it has opened the most glorious prospects of 
future felicity. Such generosity shewn to the 
fallen and miserable, is yet more affecting to 
the heart, than favours conferred on the in- 
nocent. He contemplates with astonishment, 
the labours of tlie Son of God, in accom^ 
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plLsih^ng redemption for men ; and his soul 
QVerHows with thankfulness to him, who loved 
laji Bud washed mjram omt sim in hi$ own blooif. 
What shaU I render to the Lord for all his be-- 
wifits f BkH the Lordf O my soul ! and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name ; whofor^ 
gtoeth all thine iniquities^ and heakth all thy 
diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruc^ 
tvm^ and crowneth thee with loving-kindness^ 
and with tender mercies. 

Devotion implies, thirdly, the desire of the 
sold after the favour of the Supreme Being, 
as its chief good and final rest To inferior 
enjoyments, the devout man allots inferior 
and secondary attachment. He disclaims not 
every earthly affection. He pretends not to 
renounce all pleasures in the comforts of his 
present state. Such an unnatural renuncia- 
tion humanity forbids, and religion cannot 
require. But from these he expects not his 
supreme bliss. He discerns the vanity which 
belongs to them all ; and beyond the circle of 
mutable objects which surround him, he as- 
pires afler some principles of more perfect fe- 
licity, which shall not be subject to change ot 
decay. But where is this complete and per- 
manent good* to be found? Ambition pursues 
it in courts and palaces ; and returns from the 
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pursuit, loaded with sorrows. Pleasure seeks 
it among sensual joys ; and retires with the 
confession of disi^pointment The deep saithf 
it 18 not in me ; and the sea saith^ it i$ not with 
me. It cannot be gotten for gold ; neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof. Its 
place is not in the land of the living. True 
happiness dwells with God ; and from the light 
of his countenance^ it beams upon the devout 
man. His voice is, whom have I in heaven 
but thee ? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee. After exploring heaven 
and earth for happiness, they seem to him a 
mighty void, a wilderness of shadows, where 
all would be empty and unsubstantial without 
God. But in his favour and love, he finds 
what supplies every defect of temporal objects ; 
and assures tranquillity to his heart, amidst 
all, the changes of his existence. Thou shall 
guide me with thy counsel: and thou shall re- 
ceive m^ to thy glory. My flesh and my heart 
faileth ; but God is the strength of my hearty 
and my portion for ever. : 

From these sentiments and affections. De- 
votion advances, fourthly, to an entire resig- 
nation of the soul to God. It is the consum* 
matipn of trust and hope. It banishes anxi- 
ous .cac^s and murmuring thoughts. It re- 
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Gonciles us to every appointment of Divine 
Providence ; and resolves every wish into the 
desire of pleasing him whom our hearts adore. 
Its genuine breathings are to this effect : — 
•* Conduct me, O God ! in what path soever 
^ seemeth good to thee. In nothing shall I 
** ever arraign thy sacred will. Dost thou re- 
^ quire me to part with any worldly advantages^ 
*^ for the sake of virtue and a good conscience ? 
^ I give them up. Dost thou command me 
** to relinquish my friends, or my country ? 
♦* At thy call I cheerfully, leave them. Dost 
^ thou summon me away from this world ? 
^. Lo ! I SLtn ready to depart. Thou hast made, 
^ thou hast redeemed me, and I am thine. 
^* Myself, and. all that belongs to me, I sur- 
^* render to thy disposal. . Let the men of the 
" world have their portion in this life. Be it 
** mine, to behold thy face in righteousness^ 
*• and when I awake^ to be satisfied with thy 
" likeness.^^ 

Tliis, surely, is one of the noblest acts of 
which the human mind is capable, when thus, 
if we may be allowed the expression, it unites 
itself with God. Nor can any devotion be 
genuine, which inspires not sentiments of 
this nature. For devotion is not to be con- 
sidered as a- transient glow of affection, occa- 
fiioned ][>y: some casual impressions ^f : Divine 
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soodiiess. which are suffered to remain un^ 
connected with the conduct of life. It is a 
powerful principle, which penetrates the soul } 
which purifies the affections from debasing 
attachments ; and, by a fixed and steady re« 
gard to God, subdues every sinful passion, 
and forms the inclinations to piety and virtue/ 
j^uch, in general, are the dispositions that 
constitute devotion. It is the union of vene- 
ration, gratitude, desire, and resignation. It 
expresses, not so much the performance of 
any particular duty, as the spirit which must 
animate all religious duties. It stands opos- 
ed not merely to downright vice ; but to a 
heart which is cold, and insensible to sacred 
things ; ^hich, from compulsion perhaps, and 
a sense of interest, preserves some regard to 
the Divine commands, but obeys them with- 
out ardour, love, or joy. I proceed, 

II. To recommend this devout spirit to 
your imitation. I begin with observing. That 
it is of the utmost consequence to guard 
against extremes of every kind in religion. 
We must beware, lest by seeking to avoid 
one rock, we split upon another. It has been 
long the subject of remark, that superstition 
and enthusiasm are two capital sources of de* 
lusion ; superstition, on the one hand, attach- 
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ing men with immoderate zeal to the ritual 
and external part of religion ; and enthusiasm^ 
on the other^ directing their whole attention 
to internal emotions, and mystical communi- 
cations with the spiritual world ; while nei* 
ther the one nor the other has paid sufficient 
regard to the great moral duties of the Chris* 
tian lifa But, running with intemperate ea* 
gemess from these two great abuses of religion, 
mai have neglected to observe, that there are 
extremes opposite to each of them, into which 
they are in hazard of precipitating themselves. 
T%LUS the horror of superstition has sometimes 
reached so far as to produce contempt for all 
external institutions ; as if it were possible 
for religion to subsist in the world, without 
jbrms of worship, or public acknowledgment 
of God. It has also happened that some, 
who, in the main, are well affected to the 
cause of goodness, observing that persons of 
a dei^rout turn have at times been carried, by 
warm affections, into unjustifiable excesses, 
have thence hastily concluded that all devo- 
tion was akin to enthusiasm ; and separating 
religion totally from the heart and affections, 
have reduced it to a frigid observance of what 
&ey call the rules of virtue. This is the ex- 
treme which I purpose at present to combat, 
\lj ^hewing you, first, That true devotioii iai 
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rational, and well-founded ; n^xt, That it is 
of the highest importance to every other part 
of religion ' arid virtue t and lastly. That it is 
most conducive to our happiness. 

In the^r^^ place, True devotion is rational 
and well-founded. It takes its rise from af- 
fections which are essential to the human 
frame. We are formed by Natijre to admire 
what is great, and to love whaty is amiable* 
Even inanimate objects have power, to excite 
those emotions. The magnificent^lprospects 
of the natural world, fill the mind #ith reve- 
rential awe. Its beautiful scenes preate de- 
light. When we survey the aptions and be- 
haviour of our fellow-creatures, the affections 
glow with greater ardour ; and, if to be un- 
moved, in the former case, argues a defect of 
sensibility in our powers, it discovers, in the 
latter, an odious hardness and depravity in 
the heart. The tenderness of an afiectionate 
parent, the generosity of a forgiving enemy, 
the public spirit of a patriot or a hero, oilen 
fill the eyes with tears, and swell the breast 
with emotions too big for utterance. The ob* 
ject of those affections is frequently raised 
above us, in condition and r^^nk. Let us sup- 
pose him raised also above us, in nature. Let 
us imagine, that an angel, or any being of 
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superior order, had condescended to be our 
friend, our guide, and patron ; no person, 
sure, would hold the exaltation .of his bene- 
hctor's character, to be an argument why he 
should love and revere him less. — Strange! 
that the attachment and veneration, the 
warmth and overflowing of heart, whidi ex- 
cellence and goodness on every other occasion 
command, should begin to be dibcounted irra^ 
tional, as soon as the Supreme Being becomes 
their object For what reason must human 
sensibility be extinct towards him alone ? Are 
all benefits entitled to gratitude, except the 
highest and the best ? Shall goodness cease 
to be amiable, only because it is perfect ? 

It wUl, perhaps, be said that an unknown 
and invisible being is not qualified to raise 
affection in the human heart Wrapt up in 
the mysterious obscurity of his nature, he es- 
capes our search, and affords no determinate 
object to our love or desire. We go forward^ 
hvt he is not there ; and backward^ but we can- 
not perceive him : On the left handj where he 
worketh^ but we cannot behold htm : He hideth 
himself on the right handy that we cannot see 
bm. ^—-—Notwithstanding this obscurity, is 
there any being in the universe more real and 

* Job, xxiii. Sf 9. 
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certain, than the Creator of the world, and 
the Supporter of all existence? Is he^ in 
whom we live and move, too distant from us 
to excite devotion? His form and essence, 
indeed, we cannot see ; but to be unseen, and 
imperfectly known, in many other instances^ 
precludes neither gratitude nor love. It is 
not the sight, so much as the strong concep-^ 
tion, or deep*impression, of an object, which 
affects the passions. We glow with admira- 
tion of personages, who have lived in a dift* 
tent age. Whole nations have beefn trans- 
ported with zeal and affection, for the gene- 
rous hero, or public deliverer, whom they 
knew only by fame. Nay, properly speaking, 
the direct object of our love is, in every case, 
invisible. For that on which affection is 
placed, is the mind, the soul, and internal 
character of our fellow creatures ; which, sure* 
ly, is no less concealed, than the Divine Na* 
ture itself is, from the view of sense. From 
actions, we can only infer the dispositions of 
men ; from what we see of their behaviour, 
we collect what is invisible ; but the conjec- 
ture which we form is, at best, imperfect ; and 
when their actions excite our love, mudi of 
their heart remains still unknown. I ask, then, 
in what respect God is less qualified than any 
other being to be an object of affection ? Con* 
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vinoed that he exists ; beholding his goodneM 
qpread abroid in his works, exerted in the 
go^emraent of the world, displayed in some 
BOkeasure to sense, in the actions of his soii 
Jesus Christ ! are we not furnished with every 
fssential requisite which the heart demands^ 
in order to indulge the most warm, and, at the 
same time, the most rational emotions ? 

If these considerations justify the reason* 
ibleness of devotion, as expressed in venera-> 
tipn, love, and gratitude, the same train of 
thought will equally justify it when appearing 
in the forms of desire, delight^ or resignation* 
The latter are, indeed, the consequence of tb^ 
formen For we cannot but desire some com- 
munication with what we love ; and will nar 
turally resign ourselves to one, on whoni we 
have placed the full confideuce of affection* 
The aspirations of a devout man after the &- 
vour of God, are the effects of that earnest 
wish for happiness which glows in every breast 

All men have somewhat that may be called 
the object of their devotion ; reputation, plea- 
sure, learning, riches, or whatever apparent 
good has strongly attached their heart This 
becomes the centre of attraction, which draws 
them towards it ; which quickens and n^gur 
-lates all their motions. While the men of the 

world are thus influenced by the okgdcts which 
VOL. r. V 
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they severally worship, shall he only who dU 
rects all his devotion towards the Supreme 
Being, be excluded from a place in the system 
of rational conduct ; or be censur^ for hav- 
ing passions, whose sensibility corresponds to 
the great cause which moves them ? — Having 
vindicated the reasonableness of devotion^ I 
come, 

In the second place, to shew its importance^ 
and the high place which it possesses in the 
system of religion. I address myself now to 
those, who, though they reject not devotion as 
irrational, yet consider it as an unnecessary 
refinement ; an attainment which may be 
safely left to recluse and sequestered persona, 
who aim at uncommon sanctity. The solid 
and material duties of a good life, they hold 
to be in a great measure independent of de- 
vout affection; and think them sufficiently 
supported, by their necessary connection with 
our interest, both in this and in a future world. 
They insii^ much upon religion being a calm, 
a sober, and rational principle of conduct, 
I admit that it is very laudable to have a ra- 
tional religion. But I must admonish you, 
that it is both reproachful and criminid, to 
have an insensible heart If we reduce reli- 
gion into so cool a state, as not to admit love^ 
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affection, and desire, we shall leave it in pos- 
session of small influence over human life. 
Look abroad into the world, and observe how 
few act upon deliberate and rational views of 
their true interest. The bulk of mankind are 
impelled by their feelings. They are attracted 
by appearances of good. Taste and inclina« 
tion rule their conduct To direct their in^ 
dination and taste towards the highest objects ; 
to form a relish within them^ for virtuous and 
spiritual enjoyment ; to introduce religion into 
the heart, is the province of devotion ; and 
hence arises its importance to the interests of 
goodness. 

Agreeably to this doctrine, the great Author 
of our religion, who well knew what was in man^ 
laid the foundation of his whole system in the 
regeneration of the heart. The change which 
was to be accomplished on his followers, he 
did not purpose to effect, merely by regulat- 
ing their external conduct ; but by forming 
within them a new nature ; by taking avcay 
the heart of stone^ and giving them a heart of 
flesh; that is, a heart relenting and tender, 
yielding to the Divine impulse, and readily 
susceptible of devout impressions. Thou shall 
lave the Lord thy God with all thy hearty and 
mindj and soul^ and strength : That is the first 

^nd great commandment. My son^ give me thy 

p2 
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h€0Tt^ is the eall of God to each of us : And 
indeed^ if the heart he withheld, it is not easy 
to eonceive what qther offering we can present, 
that will he acceptable to him. 

Of what nature must that man's religion be, 
vrho professes to worship God, and to helieve 
in Christ ; and yet raises his thoughts tqwar^ 
Gud, and his Saviour, without any waimth of 
gratitude or love ? I apeak not of those oi^ 
paaional decays of pious affection, to. which 
the best are subject, but of a total insensibili-r 
ty to this part of religion. Surely, let the 
outward behaviour he ever so irreproachable^ 
there must be some essential defect in a beaf^ 
which remains always unmoved at the view 
pf infinite goodness. The affections cannot, 
in this case, be deemed to flow in their natur 
rial channel. Some concealed malignity must 
have tainted the inward frame. This is not 
the man whom you would choose for your 
bosom friend ; or whose heart you could ex-^ 
Ipect to answer, with reciprocal warmth, to 
your's. His virtue, if it deserve that name, is 
not of the most amiable sort; and may, with 
reason, receive the appellation (often injudi- 
ciously bestowed) of cold and dry morality* 
Such a person must, as }et, he far from tM 
kingdom of Heaven. 

As devotion is thus essential to religion in 
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its principle, so it enters into the ptoper diei^ 
charge of all its duties. It diffuses an auspi* 
cious influence over the whole of virtue. The 
prevailing temper of the mind is formed by 
its most frequent employments. Intercourse 
with Supreme perfection cannot, therefore, 
but ennoble and improve it. The pure love 
of God naturally connects itself with the love 
of man. Hence, devotion has b6en ofleti 
found a powerful instrument in humanieing 
the manners of men, and taming their un-i 
ruly passions. It smooths what is rough, and 
soflens what is fierce, in our nature. It is 
the great purifier of the affections. It inspires 
contempt of the low gratifications belonging 
to animal life. It promotes a humble and 
dieerful contentment with our lot ; and sub^ 
dues that eager desire of riches and of power^ 
which has filled this unhappy world with 
crimes and misery. Finally, it bestows that 
enlargement of heart in the service of God, 
which is the great principle^ both of perse- 
verance, and of progress in virtue. He whO| 
unacquainted with devout affections, sets him- 
telf to keep the Divine commandments, will 
advance in obedience with a slow and languid 
pace ; like one who, carrying a heavy burden, 
toils to mount the hill. But he whose heart 
dfevotion has warmed^ will proceed on hi» 
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way, cheerful and rejoicing. The one per- 
forms his duty, only because it is command-^ 
ed ; the other, because he loves it. Tlie one 
is inclined to do no more than necessity re^ 
quires; the other seeks to excel. The one 
looks for his reward in somewhat besides re- 
ligion ; the other finds it in religion itself; 
It is his meat and drink to do the mil of that 
heavenly Father^ whom he loves and adores. 
Which of these two is likely to make the greats 
est improvement in goodness^ is easily discern-t 
ed, Let us now consider, 

In the third place, the influence of devotion 
on the happiness of life. Whatever promotes 
and strengthens virtue, whatever calms and re- 
gulates the temper, is a source of happiness. 
Devotion, as I have just now shown, produces 
those effects in a remarkable degree. It in- 
spires composure of spirit, mildness, and be- 
nignity; weakens the painful, and cherishea 
the pleasing emotions ; and, by these means, 
carries on the life of a pious man, in a smooth 
and placid tenor. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on 
the mind, devotion opens a field of enjoy-? 
ments, to which the vicious are entire stran- 
gers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they 
peculiarly belong to retirement when the world 
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leaves us, and to adversity when it becomes 
our foe. These are the two seasons, for which 
every wise man would most wish to provide 
some hidden store of comfort. For, let him 
be placed in the most favourable situation 
which the human state admits, the world can 
neither always amuse him, nor always shield 
J^im from distress. There will be many hours 
of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. 
If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, 
how dreary will the gloom of solitude often 
prove? With what oppressive weight will 
sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon 
his spirits? But, for those pensive periods, 
the pious man has a relief prepared. From 
the tiresome repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or, from the painful corrosion of 
its cares and sorrows, devotion transports him 
into a new region ; and surrounds him there 
with such objects as are the most fitted to 
cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, 
and to heal the wounds of his heart. If the 
world has been empty and delusive, it glad- 
dens him with the prospect of a higher and 
better order of things about to arise. If men 
have been ungrateful and base, it displays 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme 
Being, who, though every other friend fail, 
will never forsake him. Consult your expe- 
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Tience, and you will find, that the two great-» 
est sources of inward joy are, the exercise of 
love directed towards a deserving object, and 
the exercise of hope terminating on some 
high and assured happiness. Both these are 
supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have 
no reason to be surprised^ if, on some occa* 
sions, it fill the hearts of good men with a aj^ 
tisfaction not to be expressed* 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind are^ 
in many respects, superior to the coarse gra» 
tifications of sense. They are pleasures which 
belong to the highest powers, and best affeo- 
tions of the soul ; whereas the gratificationa 
of sense reside in the lowest region of our na« 
ture» To the one, the soul stoops below its 
native dignity. ITie other, raise it above it- 
self. The one, leave always a comfortlesa, 
often a mortifying remembrance behind them. 
The other, are reviewed with applause and de« 
light The pleasures of sense resemble • 
foaming torrent, which, after a di8orderl;f 
course, speedily runs out^ and leaves an emp» 
ty and offensive channel. But the pleasures 
of devotion resemble the equable current of 
a pure river, which enlivens the fields through 
which it passes, and difiuses verdure and fer- 
tility along its banks. To. thee, O devotion ! 
we owe the highest improvement of our nth 
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ture^ and much of the enjoyment of our life. 
Thou art the support of our virtue^ and thd 
rest of our souls^ in this turbulent world. 
Thou composest tlie thoughts. Thou calmest 
die passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Th;f 
oommunicationsy and thine only^ are imparted 
to the I0W9 no less than to the high ; to th« 
poor, as well as to the rich. In thy presence^ 
worldly distinctions cease ; and under thy im 
flttence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou 
ait the balm of the wounded mind< Thy 
sanctuary is ever open to the miserable \ in**> 
accessible only to the unrighteous and im*** 
pute. Thou beginnest on earth, the temper 
of heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels and 
Messed spirits eternally rejoice. It now re* 
mains, 

III. To endeavour to correct some errors, 
into which men are apt to fall concerning de* 
votion. For it is but too obvious, that errors 
are oilen committed in this part of religion. 
These frequently disfigure its appearance be^ 
fore the world, and subject it to unjust re* 
preach. Let us therefore attend deliberately 
to its nature, so as to distinguish pure and ra- 
tional devotion, of which I have hitherto treat* 
ed, frpm that which is, in any degree^ spurious 
and adulterated 
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. In thej^rst place, it is an error to place devo- 
tion in the mere performance of any extern 
nal act of worsliip. Prayer and praise, to- 
getlier with the ordinances peculiar to the 
Christian religion, are the appointed means 
of raising the heart towards the Supreme Be- 
ing. They are the instituted signs of devo- 
tion ; the language in vtrhich it naturally ex- 
presses itself. But let us remember, that 
they are signs and expressions only ; and we 
all know, that, in various cases, these may not 
correspond to the thing signified. It is in the 
disposition of the heart, not in die motion of 
the lips, or in the posture of the body, that 
devotion consists. The heart may pray or 
praise, when no words are uttered. But if 
the heart be unconcerned or ill affected, all 
the words we can utter, how properly framed 
soever, are no other than empty and unac- 
ceptable sounds in the ear of the Almighty* 

In the second place, It is an error to con- 
ceive the pleasures and- advantages of devo- 
tion to be indiscriminately open to all. De- 
votion, like many parts of religion, may, in 
some lights, be considered as a privilege, and 
in others as a duty. It is the duty of all to 
love God, and to resign themselves to his 
will. But it is the privilege of good men on* 
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ly, to rejoice in God, and to confide in his 
friendship. Hence a certain preparation is 
requisite, for the enjoyment of devotion in 
its whole extent. Not only must the life be 
reformed from gross enormities, but the heart 
must have undergone that change which the 
Gospel demands. A competent knowledge 
of God must be acquired. A proper founda* 
lion must be laid in faith and repentance, for 
intercourse with Heaven, 

They who would msh all at once from the 
arms of the world, into the secret Tetreat of 
devotion ; they who imagine that retreat to 
stand always ready for the reception of such 
as betake themselves to it, for no reason, bu(^ 
because every other refuge excludes them, 
betray gross ignorance of this part of reli- 
gion. They bring to it, faculties unqualified 
to taste its pleasures ; and they grasp at hopes, 
to which they are not entitled. By incorpo- 
rating with devotion, the unnatural mixture 
of their unsanctified passions, they defile and 
corrupt it Hence that gloom which has of<- 
ten spread over it. Hence those superstitious 
mortifications and austerities, by which the 
falsely devout hope to purchase favour from 
God ; haunted by the terrors of a guilty con- 
science, and vainly struggling to substitute a 
servile and cringing homage, in the room of 



the pure a^ectlons of a renewed heart. On 
such altars the hallowing fire of true devo« 
tion cannot bum ; nor can any incense as« 
fiend from them, that shall be grateful to 
Heaven. Bring no more vain oblatunu. Wash 
pCj make you clean, put away the evU of your 
dfnngsjrom before mine eyes, saith the Lord. 
Cease to do evil ; learn to do well Then drmi 
nigh to God, and he wiU draw nigh to you. * 
But though devotion requires a pure hearty 
ftnd a virtuous life, and necessarily supposes 
the exercise of retirement^ I must observe. 

In the third place, That it is an error to 
eonceive it as requiring an entire retreat 
from the world. Devotion, like every other 
branch of religion, was intended to fit us for 
discharging the duties of life. We serve 
God by being useful to one a&othen It is 
evident from the frame of our nature, and 
from our common necessities and wants, that 
We are designed by Providence for aft active 
part on this earth. The Gdspel of Christ, 
accordingly, considers us engaged iti the c0n* 
cerns of the world ; abd directs its exhorta* 
tions to men, in all the various relations, cha- 
racters, and employments of 6ivil life. Ab* 
fetraction from society, therefore, aiod total de^ 



dicatioa of our time to devout cxerciseSyC 
be the most proper method of acquiric 
fiivour of God. 

I mean pot^ however^ to throw any blame 
on those, who^ having lost 41 relish for the 
ordinary pursuits of lifei in consequence of 
severe wound? which they have received froni 
a£9iciioa ; who» being left to stand alone^ 
and discerning their connections with the 
world tQ b^ in siome measure broken off, 
choose to 9e^k tranquillity in a religious 
letirementf and to consecrate their days 
entirely to God* Situations sometimes oc- 
cur, which both justify a great degree of 
retreat from the world, and entitle it to re« 
spect. But with regard to the bulk of man- 
ll^nd, Christifin devotion neither requires nor 
implies ^ny such sequestration from the affairs 
qf men, Nay» for tiie most part^ it will be 
cultivated with greater success, by those who 
mingle it with the active employments of 
life. For the mind, when entirely occupied 
by any one object, is in hazard of viewing it 
at last through a false medium. Objects es- 
pecially, so great and so sublime as those of 
devotion, when we attempt to fix upon them 
unremitting attention, overstretch and disor* 
der our feeble powers. The mind, by being 
Kcdviedt returns to them with more advan- 
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t^ge. As none of our organs can bear in-* 
tense sensations without injury ;. as the eye^ 
when dazzled with overpowering h'ght, be« 
holds imaginary colours, and loses the real 
distinction of objects ; so the mind, when 
overheated by perpetual contemplation of ce- 
lestial things, has been sometimes found to 
mistake the strong impressions of fancy, for 
supernatural communications from above. 
To the employments of devotion, as to all 
other things, there are due limits. There is 
a certain temperate sphere, within which it 
preserves longest its proper exertion, and 
most successfully promotes the purposes for 
which it was designed. 

In the fourth place, It is an error to ima- 
gine, that devotion enjoins a total contempt 
of all the pleasures and amusements of hu« 
man society. It checks, indeed, that spirit of 
dissipation which is too prevalent. It not only 
prohibits pleasures which are unlawful, but 
likewise that unlawful degree of attachment 
to pleasures in themselves innocent, which 
withdraws the attention of man from what id 
serious and important. But it brings amuse- 
ment under due limitation, without extirpat- 
ing it. It forbids it as the business, but per- 
mits it as the relaxation, of life. For there 
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it nothing in the spirit of true religion, which 
is hostile to a cheerful enjoyment of our si- 
tuation in the world. 



». ; 



They who look with a severe and indignant 
eye upon all the recreations by which the cares 
of men are relieved, and the union of society 
is cemented, are, in two respects, injurious to 
rdigion. First, they exhibit it to others under 
a forbidding form, by clothing it with the garb 
of so much unnecessary austerity. And next, 
they deprive the world of the benefit which 
their example might afford, in drawing thel 
line between innocent and dangerous plea- 
sures. By a temperate participation of those 
which are innocent, they might successfully 
exert that authority which a virtuous and re- 
spectable character always possesses, in re- 
straining undue excess. They would shew 
the young and unwary, at what point they 
ought to stop. They would have it in their 
power to regulate, in some degree, the public 
manners; to check extravagance, to humble 
presumption, and put vice to the blush. But, 
through injudicious severity, they fall short of 
the good they might perform. By an indis- 
criminate censure of all amusement, they de- 
tract from the weight of their reproof, when 
amusement becomes undoubtedly sinful. By 
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totally withdrawing tbeiQielves from the circle 
of cheerful life) they delivar up the entertaiiii> 
ments of society into the bands of the loose 
and the corrupted; and permit the blind 
power of fashion^ uQcpntrolledi to establish 
its own standards) and to ex^cise its dangor^F 
ous sway over the world* 

• In the fifih placet It is an error to believe^ 
that devotion nourishes a spirit of severity^ in 
judging of the manners and characters of 
others. Under this reproach, indeed) it has 
SQ long suffered in the world, that, with too 
many, the appellation of devout, suggests no 
other character, but that of a aour and reduse 
bigot, who delights in censure. But the re* 
proach is unjust ; for such a spirit is entirely 
(^pQsite to the natiure of true devotion. The 
very first traces which it imprints on the mind) 
are candour and humility. Its principles are 
liberal Its genius is unassuming and mild« 
Severe only to itself, it makes every allows 
aiice for others which humanity can suggest 
It claims no privilege of looking into their 
hearts, or of deciding with respect to their 
eternal state.-~If your supposed devotion pro^ 
duce contrary effects ; if it infuse harshness 
into your sentiments, and acrimony into your 
speech ; you may conclude, that) under a se« 

8 
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rious appearance^ carnal pasaions hirk, Aad, 
if ever it shall so &r lift you up with self*con« 
eeitf as to make you establish your own opi* 
nions as an infaUible standard for the whole 
Christian worlds and lead you to consign to 
perdition all who differ from you, either ^n 
some doctrinal tenets, or in thp mode of ac« 
pressing them |^ you may rest assumed, that to 
much pride you have joined much ignorance, 
both of the nature of devotion, and of th^ 
Gospel of Christ. Finally, 

In the iixth place. It is an error to thinks 
diat perpetual rapture and spiritual joy belong 
to devotion. Devout feelings admit very dif» 
ferent degrees of warmth and exaltation. 
Soqpie persons, by the frame of their minds, 
are much more susceptible than others of tho 
tender emotions. They more readily relen^ 
at the view of Divine goodness, glow witi| 
a warmer ardour of love, and, by conse^ 
quence, rise to a higher elevation ^ joy and 
hope. But, in the midst of ^till apd calm a& 
fections, devotion often dwells ; aad, thoi^gl^ 
it produce no transports in the mind« difiusef 
over it a steady serenity. Devout se^satipm 
not only vary in their degyree, acco^j^Mf^ ^ t^ 
fiime of difiereni tempers} ^t, eve» mffftg 
fthe best dispoNdp ip^r fofffh JAMFn^fplilW 

VOL. I. ^ 
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^ecay. It were too much to expect, that^ 
in the present state of human frailty, those 
ha^py feelings should be uniform and constant 
Oppression of' worldly caries, languor of spirits 
itiid infirmities of health, frequently indispose 
us for the enjoyment of devout affections. 
Fious men, on these occasions, are in hazard 
of passing judgment on their own state with, 
too much severity; as if, for some greiat ini-- 
quity, they were condemned by God to final 
hardness of heart. Hence arises that melanw 
choly, which has been seen to overcloud them ; 
and which has given occasion to many con- 
temptuous scoffs of ungodly men. But it is a 
melancholy which deserves to be treated witht 
tenderness, not with contempt It is the ex- 
cess of virtuous and pious sensibility. It is 
the overflowing of a heart affected, in an ex- 
treme degree, with the humble sense of ita 
own failings, and with ardent concern to attain 
the favour of God. A weakness, however, we 
admit it to be, though not a crime ; and hold 
it to be perfectly separable from the essence 
of devotion. For contrition, though it may 
melt, ought not to sink or overpower the heart 
of a Christian. The tear of repentance brings 
its own relief. Religion is a spring of conso* 
lation, not of terror, to every well-informed 
mind, which, in a proper maQner, rests its 
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hope on the infinite goodness of God, and the 
all-sufficient merit of Christ. 

To conclude, Let us remove from devotion 
all those mistakes to which the corruptions of 
men, or their ignorance and prejudices, have 
given rise. With us, let it be the worship of 
Grod, in spirit and in truth ; the elevation of 
the soul towards him in simplicity and love. 
Let us pursue it as the principle of virtuous 
conduct, and of inward peace; by frequent 
and serious meditation on the great objects of 
religion, let us lay ourselves open to its influ- 
ence. By means of the institutions of the 
Gospel, let us cherish its impressions. And, 
above all, let us pray to God, that he may 
establish its power in our heart For here, if 
any where, his assistance is requisite. The 
spirit of devotion is his gift. From his inspi- 
ration it proceeds. Towards him' it tends ; 
and in his presence, hereafter, it shall attain 
its full perfection. 
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Young men likewise ofihortf to be sober-minded. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues 
which the present condition o£ human life 
strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its eo- 
joyments checks presumption; the multipli*!^ 
city of its dangers demands perpetual caution. 
Moderation, vigilance, and self-government, 
are duties incumbent on all ; but especially 
on such as are beginning the journey of life. 
To them, therefore, the admonition in the Text 
is, with great propriety, directed ; though there 
is reason to fear, that by them it is in hazard 
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of being least r^ardaoL Experience enforces 
the admonition on the most giddj^ after they 
have advanced in years. But the whole state 
of youthful views and passions^ is adverse to 
sobriety of mind. The scenes which present 
themselves at -our entering upon the worlds 
are commonly flattering* Whatever they be 
in themselves, the lively spirits of the young 
gild every opening prospect. The field of 
hope appears to stretch wide before them* 
Pleasure seems to put forth its blossoms on 
every side. Impelled by desire, forward they 
rush with inconsiderate ardour: Prompt to 
decide, and to choose ; averse to hesitate, or 
inquire ; credulous, because untaught by ex« 
perience; rash, because unacquainted with 
danger; headstrong, because unsubdued by 
disappointment. Hence arise the perils of 
which it is my design at present to warn them^ 
I shall take sobriety of ndndf in its most com- 
prehensive sense, as including the whole of 
that discipline which religion and virtue pre- 
scribe to youth. Though the words of the 
Text are directly addressed to young meuj yet, 
as the same admonition is given in a preceding 
verse to the other sex, the instructions which 
arise from the Text are to be considered as 
common to both. I int^id, first, to shew 
them the importance of beginning early to 
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give serious attention to their conduct ; and^ 
next, to point out those virtues which they 
ought chiefly to cultivate. 

4 

As soon as you are capable of reflection, 
you must perceive that there is a right and a 
wrong in human actions. You see, that those 
who are born with the same advantages of for* 
tune, are not all equally prosperous in the 
course of life; While some of them, by wise 
and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
world, and pass their days with comfort and 
honour; others of the same rank, by mean and 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages of 
their birth, involve themselves in much mi- 
sery, and end in being a disgrace to their 
friends, and a burden on society. Early, then, 
you may learn, that it is not on the external 
condition, in which you find yourselves placed, 
but on the part which you are to act, that your 
welfare or unhappiness, your honour or infa* 
my depend. Now, when beginning to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to 
regulate your plan of conduct with the most 
serious attention, before you have yet com- 
mitted any fatal or irretrievable errors ? If, 
instead of exerting reflection for this valuable 
purpose, you deliver yourselves up at so criti- 
cal a time, to sloth and pleasure ; if you re- 
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fuse to listen to . Any counsellor but humour^ 
or to attend to any pursuit except that of 
amusement ; if you allow yourselves to float 
loose and careless on the tide of life^ Teady to 
receive any direction which the current of fa* 
ahion may cliance to give you, what can you 
expect to follow from such beginnings? While 
so many around you are undergoing the sad 
consequences of a like indiscretion, for what 
reason sliall not those consequences extend to 
you ? Shall you attain success without that 
preparation, and escape dangers without that 
precaution, which is required of others? Shall 
happiness grow up to you of its own accordj 
and solicit your acceptance, when, to the rest 
of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivationy 
and the acquisition of labour and oare? ■ » 
Deceive not yourselves with such arrogant 
hopes. Whatever be your rank, Providence 
will not, for your sake, reverse its established 
order. The Author of your being hath , en- 
joined you to take heed to your tvays ; to pon^ 
der the paths of your feet ; to remember yqwr 
Creator in the days of your youths He hath 
decreed, that they Only who seek after wUdont 
shall find it; that fods shaU be afflicted becaun 
of their transgressions ; and that tvhoso refuseth 
instructioTh 'hall destroy his own souL By listen** 
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htg to theisd admeiiitbiisi md tc»a{>eriiig die 
Vivacky of youdi with ii proper miiitwe of 
se^iotas thought^ yoa may ensuire chteeffidhem 
toT the reM of life} bM by delimeiing yo«»u 
liielves up ik p)r^Etent to giddiness and levityy 
j^U !ay the foundation of lasting heavlnttM «f 
%6iirt« 

' Wbed yoiSi look f6r#ard t6 those pkna «f 
lifes \vfiidi etthet yoto d^otfrnatances inwe 
^ggested, or your friends have firoposedy ywi 
ViH not hesitate to acknowledge^ that^ In or« 
"der to pursroe tl^etati with advantage^ «oaitt 
previous disciplhle is requisite. Be aMiiwdf 
tiiat, whaCtever is to be your profession, nb 
education is nfiore necessaiy to your anctesa^ 
Hhan the acquiremerrt; of VirtuMis disposittioim 
Kttd h^ts. This ^ia t^be universal prepars* 
tion for every character, arnd every station iki 
iife. Bad as the world iis, respect is alwajiss 
paid to virtue. In the usual course of human 
«Sairs, it wiU be found, thai a plain under- 
standing, joined witih aclcnowledged W€srth, 
doMiibutes moire to prosperity, than the 
brightest parts, widiout probity or honour. 
Whether science, or business, or public li&^ 
%e your aim, vi ittie still enters, for a princi- 
pal share, into all those great departments of 
iloci^y. It is connected with eminence, in 
every liberal art; with reputation, in every 



brgndbi of fiur and useful business ; with dis^ 
tinction^ in every public station. The vigour 
which it gives the mindi and the weight which 
it adds to character ; the generous sentiments 
vbich it breajtliesi the undaunted spirit which it 
inapires^ the ardour of diligence which it 
qiskkens, the fi^eedom which it procures froi& 
pernicious and dishonourable avocations, are 
the fomidations of all that is high in fame^ 
or great in auccesd, among men, 
- ^Whatever oraamental or engaging endow* 
isents you now .possess, virtue is a necessary 
mfoisite, in oider to thdr shining with pro- 
per lustre. F^eeble are the attractions of the 
^rest form, if it be suspected that nothing 
within corresponds to the pleasing appear* 
•Doe without Short are the triumphs of 
wit, when it is supposed to be the vebidLe of 
valice. By whatever arts you may at fint 
attract the attention, you can hold the esteenit 
and secure the hearts of others, only by ami* 
able dispositions, and the accomplishments of 
the mind. These are the qualities whose in- 
fluence will last, when the lustre of all that 
once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be barren 
of improvements so essential to your future 
fidicity and honour* Now is the seed-time 
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of life ; and according to what you sow^ you 
shall reap. Your character is now, under 
Divine assistance, of your own forming ; your 
fate is, in some measure, put into your own 
Hands. Your nature is as yet pliant and soft; 
Habits have not established their dominion* 
Prejudices have not pre-occupied your undeiv 
standing. The world has not had time to coin 
tract and debase your affections. All your pow<« 
ers are more vigorous, disembarrassed and firee^ 
than they will be at any future period. What- 
ever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue; 
It will form the channel in which your life is 
tp run ; nay, it may determine its everlasting 
issue. Consider, then, the employment of this 
important period, as the highest trust which 
shall ever be committed to you ; as, in a great 
measure, decisive of your happiness, in time, 
and in eternity. As in the succession of the 
seasons, each, by the invariable laws of Na- 
ture, affects the productions of what is next 
in course ; so, in human life, every period of 
our age, according as it is well or ill spent, 
influences the happiness of that -which is to 
follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings 
forward accomplished and flourishing man- 
hood; and such manhood passes of itself^ 
without uneasiness, into respectable and tran- 
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quil old age. But when nature is turned out 
of its natural ^course, disorder takes place in 
the moral, just as in the vegetable world. If 
the Spring put forth no blossoms, in Summer 
there will be no beauty, and in Autumn no 
fruit So, if youth be trifled away -without 
Improvement, manhood will be contemptible^ 
and old age miserable. If the beginnings of* 
IMe have been vanity ^ its latter end can.be no 
more than vexation of spirit. 

Having thus shewn the importance of be* 
ginning early to give a serious attention to 
conduct, I come, next, to ^point out the vir- 
tues which are most necessary to be cultivat- 
led in youth. What I shall 

I; Recommend, is piety to God. With 
this I begin, both as a foundation of good 
morals, and as a disposition particularly, grace- 
ful and becoming in youth. To be void of it^ 
argues a cold heart, destitute of some of the 
best affections which belong to that age. 
Youth is the season of warm and generous 
emotions. The heart should then, spontanea 
ously, ri^e into the admiration of what is greatf 
glow with the love of what is fair and exceU 
lent, and melt at the discovery of tenderness 
and goodness. Where can any object be 
found so proper to kindle those affections^ at 
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the Father of the universe^ and the Author of 
all felicity? Unmoved by veneration^ can 
you contemplate that grandeur and majeaty^ 
which his works every where display ? Un-* 
touched by gratitude, can you view that pro- 
fiisioh of good, which, in this pleasing season 
of lifi^ his beneficent hand pours around you? 
Happy in the love and affection of those with 
whom you are connected, look up to the Stt* 
preme Being, as the inspirer of all the friend- 
ship which has ever been shewn you by others ; 
himself your best and your first friend ; for- 
merly, the supporter of your infancy, and the 
guide of your childhood : now, the guardian 
of your youth, and the hope of your coming 
years« View religious homage as a natural 
expression of gratitude to him for all his good- 
ness. Consider it as the service of the God of 
your fathers ; of him, to whom your parents 
devoted you ; of him, whom in former ages 
your ancestors honoured ; and by whom they 
are now rewarded, and blessed in Heaven* 
Connected with so many tender sensibilities 
of soul, let religion be with you, not the cold 
and barren offspring of speculation, but the 
warm and vigorous dictate of the heart. 

But though piety chiefly belong to the heart, 
yet the aid of the understanding is requisite! 

to give a proper direction to the devout ^S&cr 

s 
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tions. You must endeavour, therefore» to ao 
quire just views, both of the great principles 
of natural religion, and of the peculiar doc- 
trines of the gospel. For this end, study the 
sacred Scriptures* Consult the word of Grod, 
more than the systems of men, if you would 
know the truth in its native purity* Whei)t 
upon rational and sober mquiry, you have ea? 
tahlished your principles, suffer them not to be 
shaken by the scoffs of the licentious, or the 
cavils of the sceptical* Remember, that in the 
examination of every great and comprehen- 
sive plan, such as that of Christianity, di^ql** 
ties may be expected to occur ; and that rea- 
sonable evidence is not to be rejected, because 
the nature of our present state allows us only 
to know in part^ and to see through a glass, 
dmrkly. 

Impress your minds with reverence for all 
that is sacred* Let no wantonness of youth- 
ful spirits, no compliance with the intempe- 
rate mirth of others, ever betray you into pro- 
fane sallies* Besides the guilt which is there- 
by incurred, nothing gives a more odious ap« 
pearance of petulance and presumption to 
youth, than the affectation of treating rdigioa 
with levity. Instead of being an evidence of 
superior understanding, it discovers a pert and 
shallow mind ;. which^ vain of the first smat- 
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9ham a yowig man wise in hu onm conceit f 
There is more hope qf a Jbol than of him. Pa*, 
•itive as you now mre in your opinion8» and 
confident in your asserticms, be assured, that 
the time approaches when both m^Q and things 
will appear to you in a different light* Many 
characters which you now admirey w^l, by and 
by, sink in your esteem ; and maqy opinions^ 
of which you are 9A present most tenaciouSf 
will alter as you advance iq years. I)istni8t^ 
i;herefore, that glare of youthful presumption^ 
which dazzles your eyes. Abound not in your 
own sense. Put not yourselves forward witii 
too much eagerness ; nor im^ginCf that by tfa« 
Impetuosity of juvenile ardour, you can oveiw 
turn systems which have be^n long establish- 
ed^ and change the f^ce of the world Xeory 
not to think more highly of yoursehes than you 
cvght to thinks but to think soberly. By patient 
and gradual progression in improvement, you 
may, in due time, command lasting esteem ; 
but by assuming, at present, a tone of supe- 
riority, to which you have no title, you will 
disgust those whose approbation it is most im- 
portant to g^n. Forward vivacity may fit 
you to be the companion of an idle hour. 
More solid qualities must recommend you to 
the wise, and mark you out for importaocp 
«nd consideration in subsequent life. 
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IIL It is necessary to recommend to you» 
f incerity and trath. This is the basis of every 
virtue. That darkness of character, where we 
can see no heart; those foldings of art, through 
which no native affection is aUowed to pene* 
trate, present an object, unamiable in every sea- 
son of life, but particularly odious in youth. 
I^ at an age when the heart is warm, when the 
emotions are strong, and when nature is ex- 
pected to shew itself free and open, you can 
already smile and deceive, what are we to 
look ibr when you shall be longer hackneyed 
in the ways of men } when interest shall have 
completed the obduration of your heart, and 
experience shall have improved you in all 
the arts of guile ? Dissimulation in youth, 
is the forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its 
first appearance is the fatal omen of growing 
depravity, and future shame. It degrades 
parts and learning; obscures the lustre of 
every accomplishment; and sinks you into 
contempt with God and man. 

As you value, therefore, the approbation 
of Heaven, or the esteem of the world, culti- 
vate the love of truth. In all your proceed- 
ings, be direct and consistent. Ingenuity 
and candour possess the most powerfiil charm ; 
they bespeak universal favour, and carry an, 
apology for almost every failing. The lip of 
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irvih shall be established for ever ; hut a lying 
tongue IS but for a moment. * The path of truth 
is a plain and a safe path ; that of falsehood is 
a perplexing maze. After the first departure 
from sincerity, it is not in your power to stop. 
One artifice unavoidably leads on to another ; 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth increases, 
you are left entangled in your own snare. De^ 
ceit discovers a little mind, which stops at 
temporary expedients, without rising to com- 
prehensive views of conduct. It betrays, at 
the same time, a dastardly spirit It is the 
resource of one who wants courage to avow 
his designs, or to rest upon himself. Where- 
as, openness of character displays that gener-' 
ous boldness which ought to distinguish youth. 
To set out in the world with no other princi- 
plef than a crafty attention to interest, beto- 
kens one who is destined for creeping through 
the inferior walks of life. But to give an ear- 
ly preference to honour above gain, when they 
stand in competition ; to despise every advan- 
tage which cannot be attained without disho- 
nest arts ; to brook no meanness, and to stoop 
to no dissimulation ; are the indications of H 
great mind, the presages of future eminence 
and distinction in life. 

• Prov* xii. 19. 



At the same time this virtuous sincerity is 
perfectly consistent with the most prudent 
vigilance and caution* It is opposed to cun-^ 
niflg, not to true wisddm. It is not the sim- 
plicity of a weak and improvident, but the 
candour of an enlarged aild noble mind ; of 
one who scorns deceit, because he accounts it 
both ' base and unprofitable ; and who seeka 
no disguise, because he needs none to hide 
him. Lord / who shall abide in thy tabernacle f 
Who shall ascend into thy holy hill f He that 
fvalketh uprightly and worketh righteousnessy 
and speaketh the truth in his heart. 

IV. Youth is the proper seas6n of culti- 
vating the benevolent and humane affections^ 
As a great part of your happiness is to depend 
on the connections which you form with others^ 
it is of high importance that you acquire, by 
times, the temper and the manners which will 
render such connections comfortable. Let a 
sense of justice be the foundation of all your 
social qualities. In your most early inter- 
course with the world, and even in your youth- 
ful amusements, let no unfairness be found. 
Engrave on your mind that sacred rule, of 
doing all things to others^ according as you 
msh that they should do unto you. For this 
end, impress yourselves with a* deep sense 
af the original and natural equality of xnexif 

r2 



Wlifttov^ advantages, of I?)^ (^ ffHtm^ 
yptt ppsses^ nev^i; displ/»y t^lkfSBff^ mU}tk a)A oi^ 
tenta|;ipu9. supesiorit^. J^ye t^ii^. a^IpkQfdir 
nafcippis of r4nk> to r^gijllrt^.tljfti^t^QWjrs^ <^ 
mpise ad vajiped yQa^94 At present) it becomfi9i 
you to aoti a»iW»g youE cQ»p»nio.n^ a» sma 

with Bwip. Remember bow unkiiQWfl, tio. yQUi 

are Uie vicissiMides. q£ the. woddL; and baip^ 
often theyi on whom ignorent and oo^mf^ 
tuQup. young men once looked donui wilbk 
scorn, have Eisen to.be their ^periov in i^^toire 



Compassion is an. emotion o£ whlfh yoifc 
ought never to be ashamed. Graceful in youth 
is. the tiear^ of sQrmpatby, and the heart that 
ipelts at the tale of woe. X^et not ea$e and iflr^ 
dulgenpe contract your affections,^ and wrap, 
you up in selfish enjoyment* BntgosQio^ 
times to the house of: numrnmgr a^ well as /Oi 
tfie hous^ of flatting. Accustom yourselves, to* 
Uiink of the distresses, of human li&; of th&! 
solitary cottage, the dying parent* and the 
weeping orphan* Thou skf^lt not harden, thy. 
hearty nor shut thy hand from thy pgor broths ; 
but thou shalt surely, give unto him in the day 
qf hif need : And tkine heart shall not be grietk- 
e^ when thou givest unto him.; because thai for 
this things the Lord thy. God shafl bless thee in. 
ail. thy worksi* Never spori with pain andL 
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distress, in any of youf amusetneiils ; iiik 
treat even^the meanest iilsect with watalton 
ttneily. 

In young minds, there is commonly a stitM^ 
|)r(^>ensity to particular intimades and friend- 
6hips. Touth, indeed^ is the season whefa 
firiendships are sometimes formed, which ilOt 
only continue through succeeding life, biit 
which glow to the last, with a tenderness Un- 
known to the connections be^h in cooler y)sAriu^ 
The propensity, therefore, is hot to be dis- 
couraged ; though, at the same time, it thtist 
be regulated with much circuttospectioh and 
care. Too many of the pretehded friendshi][is 
of youths are Mere combinations iti pleksur^. 
iThey hte often founded on capricious likings 
suddenly cOtttracted, and as suddenly dissolv- 
ed. Somelihies they are the effect of ihtereM> 
ed compkisance and flattery on this one side, 
and of credulous fondness bri the othi^r. 1^ 
Ware of such f bsh arid dangerous tonnectfons, 
which tnay afterwards load you with diskdtioilr. 
Remember, that by the character of those 
whom you choose for your friends^ your o\*n 
IS likely to be formed, and will ciSttainly be 
judged of by the world. Be slow, therefore, 
iltid cautious ih Contracting intimady; but 
when a virtuous friendship is once established^ 
consider it as & sflcred gnga^emQnt. Expose 
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not yourselves to the reproach of lightness and 
inconstancy, which always bespeak, either a 
trifling, or a base mind. Reveal none of the 
secrets of your friend* Be faithful to his in- 
terests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor 
the thought of acquiring any advantage by 
JfiiH prejudice or hurt. There is a friend thai 
loveth at all timeSj and a brother that is 6am Jar 
adversity. Thine own friend^ and thyfather*s 
Jriendj forsake nptJ^ 

Fmally, on this head ; in order to render 
yourselves amiable in society, correct every 
appearance of harshness in behaviour. Let 
that cuuitesy distinguish your demeanour^ 
which springs, not so much from studied po- 
liteness, as from a mild and gentle heart. Fol- 
low the customs of the world in matters in^ 
different ; but stop when they become sinful. 
Let your manners be simple and natural ; and 
of course they will be engaging. Affectation 
is certain deformity. By forming themselves 
on fantastic models, and vying with one ana» 
ther in every reigning folly, the young begin 
with ueivg ridiculous, and end in being vicious 
an I imnioraL 

y. Let me particularly exhort youth to 
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temperance in pleasure: Let me admonish 
them to beware of diat rock on which thou- 
sands^ from race to race, continue to split. 
The love of pleasure, natural to man in every 
period of his life, glows at this age with ex- 
cessive ardour. Novelty adds fresh charms, 
as yet, to every gratification. The world ap- 
pears to spread a continual feast ; and health, 
vigour, and liigh spirits, invite them to partake 
of it without restraint In vain we warn them 
of latent dangers. Religion is accused of in- 
sufferable severity, in prohibiting enjoyment j 
and tbjB old, when they offer their admoni- 
tions, are upbraided witli having forgot that 
they once were young. — P-And yet, my friends, 
to what do the restraints of religion, and the 
counsel of age, with respect to pleasure, a- 
mou^t? They m^^y all be comprised in few 
words — not to hurt yourselves, and not to hurt 
others, by your pursuit of pleasure, Within 
these bounds, pleasure is lawful ; beyond them, 
it becomes criminal, because it is ruinous. 
Are these restraints any other than what a 
wise man would choose to impose on him- 
self? We call you not to renounce pleasure, 
but to enjoy it in safety. Instead of abridg- 
ing it, we exhort you to pursue it on an 
extensive plan. We propose measures for 
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securing its possession, and for prolonging its 
duration. 

Consult your whole nature. Consider your- 
selves not only as sensitive, but as rational be- 
ings ; not only as rational, but social ; not on- 
ly as social, but immortal. Whatever violates 
your nature in any of these respects, cannot 
afford true pleasure; any more than that whidi 
undermines an essential part of the vital sys- 
tem can promote health. For the truth of 
this conclusion, we appeal, not merely to the 
authority of religion, nor to the testimony of 
the aged, but to yourselves and your own ex- 
perience. We ask, Whether you have not 
found, that, in a course of criminal excess, 
your pleasure was more than compensated by 
succeeding pain ? Whether, if not from every 
particular instance, yet from every habit, at 
least, of unlawful gratification, there did not 
spring some thorn tS wound you, there did 
not arise some consequence to make you re- 
pent of it in the issue ? How long thertj ye 
simple ones! will ye love simplicity f How long 
repeat the same round of pernicious folly, and 
tamely expose yourselves to be caught in the 
same snare ? If you have any consideration 
or any firmness left, avoid temptations, for 
which you have found yourselves unequal, with 



88 much CBre as you wouM shun pesitilential 
infection. Break off all connection with the 
loose and profligate. When sinners entice tkee^ 
eansent thtm not. Look not an the wine when ii 
k redy when it giveth its colour in the a^ : for 
dt the hist it biteth like a serpent^ and sthg^ 
eth like an adder. Remove thy way from the 
Strange woman^ and come not near the door of her 
house. Let not thine heart incline to her ways ; 
for her house is the way to hell. Thou goest tf^ 
ter her as a bird hasteth to the snarcy andknoweth 
not' that it is for his life. 

By these unhappy excesses of irregular plea- 
sure in youth, how many amiable dispositions 
are corrupted or destroyed ! How many rising 
capacities and powers are suppressed ! How 
many flattering hopes of parents and friends 
are totally extinguished ! Who but must drop 
a tear over human nature, when he beholds 
that morning which arose so bright, overcast 
with such untimely darkness ; that good hu- 
mour which once captivated all hearts, that 
vivacity which sparkled in every company, 
those abilities which were fitted for adorning 
the highest station, all sacrificed at the shrine 
of low sensuality ; and one who was formed 
for running the fair career of life in the midst 
of public esteem, cut off by his vices at the 
beginning of his course, or sunk, for the whole 
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of it^ into iosignificancy and contempt !-^ 
These^ O sinful Pleasure ! are thy trophies. 
It is thus that, co-operating with the foe o£ 
God and man, thou degradest human honour^ 
and biastest the opening prospects of humaii 
felicity. 

VI. Diligence, industry, and proper im- 
provement of time, are material duties of the 
young. To no purpose are they endowed with 
the best abilities, if they want activity for ex- 
erting them. Unavailing, in this case, will 
be every direction that can be given them, ei- 
ther for their temporal or spiritual welfare. 
In youth the habits of industry are most ea- 
sily acquired* In youth, the incentives to it 
are strongest, from ambition and from duty^ 
from emulation and hope, from all the pros- 
pects which the beginning of life affords. If, 
dead to these calls, you already languish in 
slothful inaction, what will be able to quicken^ 
the njore sluggish current of advancing years ? 

Industry is not only the instrument of im- 
provement, but the foundation of pleasure^ 
Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment 
of life, as the relaxed and feeble state of an 
indolent mind. He who is a stranger to in-» 
dustry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy. 
For }t is labour only which gives the relish to 
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pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every 
good tp man. It is the indispensable condU 
tion of our possessing a sound mind in a sound 
body. Sloth is so inconsistent with both^ tha( 
it is hard to determine whether it be a greater 
foe to virtue, or to health and happiness. 
Inactive as it is in itself, its effects are fatally 
powerful. Though it appear a slowly-flowing 
stream, yet it undermines all that is stable and 
flourishing. It not only saps the foundation 
of every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge 
of crimes and evils. It is like water, which 
first putrifies by stagnation, and then sends up 
noxious yapours^ and fills the atmosphere with 
death. 

Flyi therefore, from idleness, as the certain 
parent both pf guilt and of ruin. And under 
idleness I include, not mere inaction only, but 
all that circle of trifling occupations, in which 
too many saunter away their youth ; perpetu- 
ally engaged in frivolous society, or public 
amusements ; in the labours of dress, or the 
ostentation of their persons. — Is this the foun- 
dation which you lay for future usefulness and 
esteem ? By such accomplishments, do you 
hope to recommend yourselves to the think- 
ing part of the world, and to answer the ex- 
pectations of your friends, and your; coun- 
try ?-^-vA.musementSj youth requires^ It were 



vain, it were crael to prohibit theitt« But 
though allowable as the relaxation, they art 
most culpable as the business, of the young: 
For they then become the gulf of time^ and 
the poison of the mind. They foment bad pas- 
aions. They weaken the manly powers. They 
tink the native vigour of youth into contemp- 
tible effeminacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous 
waste, seek to fill it with employments which 
you may review with satisfaction. The acqui- 
sition of knowledge is one of the most ho- 
nourable occupations of youth. TYie desiffe 
of it discovers a liberal mind, and is con*- 
nected with many accomplishments^ and 
many virtues. But though your train of life 
should not lead you to study, the course of 
education always furnishes ptx)per employe 
tnents to a well-disposed mind. Whatever 
you pursue, be emulous to excel. Generdus 
ambition, and sensibility to praise, are, espe^ 
cially at your age, among the marks of virtttet 
Think not, that any affluence of fortune, or 
any elevation of rank, exempt you from the 
duties of application and industry. Industry 
is the law of our being i it is the demattd of 
Nature, of Reason, and of Grod Remem- 
ber always, that the years which now pass 
over your heads, leave permanent memoriab 
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behind tbem. From your thoughtlesB rainda 
they may escape ; but they remain in the re-^ 
mesnbraoce of God They form an important 
part of the register of your life. They will 
heireafter bear testimony^ either for or against 
youy. at that day, when, for all your actions^ but 
pactlculaf ly for the employments of youths you 
mmt give an account to God 

Thus I have set before you some of the chief 
qualifications which belong to that sober mind^ 
that virtuous and religious character, which 
the Apostle, in my Text, recommends to youth; 
piety,, modesty^ truth, benevolence^ temper- 
ance, ^d industry. Whether your future 
course, is de;stined to be long or short, afier 
thi»y Q\anner it should commence ; and, if it 
continue to be thus conducted, its conclusion^ 
9t what time soever it arrives, will, not be in- 
glorious or unhappy. For, honourable age is 
not that which ^tandeth in length oftime^ or that 
mhichis mcMured by mmber qf years. Bui wis^ 
dom is the grey hair to man, and an tmspotted 
itfe is. old age. 

Let me finbh the subject, with recalling 
your attention to that dependence on the bless- 
ing of Heaven, which, amidst all your en- 
deavours, a&er impcovementf you, ought con*^ 
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tinitaUy to preserve It is too common with 
the youngs even when they resolve to tread 
the path of virtue and honour, to set out with 
presumptuous confidence in themselves. Trust- 
ing to their own abilities for carrying them 
successfully through life, they are careless of 
applying to God, or of deriving any assist- 
ance from what they are apt to reckon the 
gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how lit- 
de do they know the dangers which await 
them ? Neither human wisdom, nor human 
virtue, unsupported by religion, are equal to 
the trying situations which often occur in life. 
By the shock of temptation, how frequently 
have the most virtuous intentions been over- 
thrown ? Under the pressure of disaster, how 
often has the greatest constancy sunk. Every 
goodj and every perfect gift^ is from above. Wis- 
dom and virtue, as well as riches and honour^ 
come from God. Destitute of his favour, you 
are in no better situation, with all your boast- 
ed abilities, than orphans left to wander in a 
trackless desert, without any guide to conduct 
them, or any shelter to cover them from the 
gathering storm. Correct, then, this ill-found- 
ed arrogance. Expect not, that your happi-- 
ness can be independent of Him who made 
you. By faith and repentance, apply to the 
Redeemer of the world By piety and prayer, 
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seek the protection of the God of Heaven. I 
conclude with the solemn words, in which a 
great Prince delivered his dying charge to his 
son ; words which every young person ought 
to consider as addressed to himself, and to en- 
grave deeply on his heart : Thou^ Solomon^ my 
souj know thou the God of thy fathers; and 
serve him with a perfect hearty and with a willing 
mind. For the Lord searcheth all hearts^ and 
understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. 
If thou seek him^ he will be found of thee ; but 
if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for 
ever.^ 

* I ChroD. xxTiii. 9. 
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To fear God^ and to keep hii commandments. 
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have treated in the preceding Discourse. As 
we advance from youth to middle age, a new 
field of action opens, and a different character 
is required. The flow of gay and impetuous 
spirits begins to subside. Life gradually as- 
sumes a graver cast ; the mind a more sedate 
and thoughtful turn. The attention is now 
transferred from pleasure to interest ; that is, 
to pleasure diffused over a wider extent, and 
measured by a larger scale. Formerly, the 
enjoyment of the present moment occupied 
the whole attention. Now, no action termi- 
nates ultimately in itself, but refers to some 
more distant aim. Wealth and power, the in- 
struments of lasting gratification, are now co- 
veted more than any single pli&asure. Pru- 
dence and foresight lay their plans. Industry 
carries on its patient efforts. Activity pushes 
forward ; address winds around. Here^ an 
enemy is to be overcome ; there, a rival to be 
displaced. Competitions warm ; and the strife 
of the world thickens on every side. To guide 
men through this busy period, without loss of 
integrity ; to guard them against the tempta- 
tions which arise from mistaken or interfering 
interests ; to call them from worldly pursuits 
to serious thoughts of their spiritual concerns^ 
is the great office of religion. 

But as this indudes, in a great tti^asuf e, the 
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whole compass of moral duty^ as the general 
strain of religious exhortation is addressed to 
those who are in this seasoii pi* life ; a delinea- 
tion of the virtues properly belonging to mid- 
dle age^ may appear unnecessary, and would 
lead us into too wide 4 field- Let us there<» 
fore turn our view to a bounded prospect; 
and contemplate a period of life, the duties of 
which are circumscribed within narrower li-r 
mits. Old age is a stage of the human poursei 
which every one hopes to reach ; and there- 
fore the consideration of it interests us all. 
It is a period justly entitled to general respect 
Even its failings ought to be touched with a 
gentle hand } and though the petulant, and 
the vain, may despise the hoary head ; yet the 
wisest of men has asserted in the Te^t, that 
when fovKid in th^ way of righteousness^ it i$ a 
crofvn of glory. I shall first offer some coun- 
sels, concerning the errorsi which are most 
incident to the aged. Secondly^ I shall suggest 
the peculiar duties they ought to practise ; and^ 
thirdly^ Point out the consolations they may 
enjoy. 

L As the follies and vices of youth are 
chiefly derived from inexperience and pre* 
sumption ; so almosttall the errors of age may 
be traced up to the feebleness and distresses 
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peculiar to that time of life. Though in every 
part of life, vexations occur, yet, in former 
years, either business or pleasure served to 
obliterate their impression, by supplying oc- 
cupation to the mind. Old age begins its ad- 
vances, with disqualifying men for relishing 
the one, and for taking an active part in the 
other. While it withdraws their accustomed 
supports, it imposes, at the same time, the ad- 
ditional burden of growing infirmities. In 
the former stages of their journey, hope con- 
tinued to flatter them with many a fair and 
enticing prospect. But in proportion as old 
age increases, those pleasing illusions vanish* ^ 
Life is contracted within a narrow and barreq 
circle. Year after year steals somewhat away 
from their store of comfort, deprives them of 
some of their ancient friends, blunts some of 
their powers of sensation, or incapacitates them 
for some function of life. 

Though, in the plan of Providence, it is wise- 
ly ordered, that before we- are called away 
from the world, our attachment to it should 
be gradually loosened ; though it be fit in it- 
self, that as in the day of human life, there is 
a morning and a noon, so there should be an 
evening also, when the lengthening shadows 
shall admonish us of approaching night ; yet 

we have no reason to be surprised^ if they 

«2 
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who are arrived at this dejecting season, fed 
and lament the change which they suffer. 
The complaints, therefore, of the aged, should 
meet with tenderness, rather than censure. 
The burden under which they labour, ought 
to be viewed with sympathy, by those who 
must bear it in their turn, and who, perhaps^ 
hereafter may complain of it as bitterly. At 
the same time, the old should consider, that 
all the seasons of life have their several ^trials 
allotted to them ; and that to bear the infir«- 
mities of age with becoming patience, is as 
much their duty, as is that of th^ young to re- 
^sist the temptationis of youthful pleasure. By 
calmly enduring, for the short time that re« 
mains, what Providence is pleased to inflict, 
they both express a resignation most accept- 
able to God, and recommend themselves to the 
esteem and assistance of all who are around 
them. 

But though the querulous temper imputed 
to old age, is to be considered as a natural in- 
firmity, rather than as a vice ; the same apo- 
logy cannot be made for that peevish disgust 
at the manners, and that malignant censure of 
the enjoyments of the young, which is some- 
times found to accompany declining years. 
Nothing can be more unjust, than to take of- 
fence at others, on account of their partaking 
of pleasures, which it in past your time to en- 
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joy. By indulging this fretful temper, you 
both aggravate the uneasiness of age, and you 
idienate those on whose afiection much of your 
comfort depends. In order to make the two 
extremes of life unite in amicable society » it ia 
greatly to be wished, that the young would 
look forward, and consider that they shall one 
day be old ; and that the old would look back^ 
and, remembering that they once were young, 
make proper allowances for the temper and 
the manners of youth* 

But, instead of this, it is too common to find 
the aged at declared enmity with the whole 
system of present customs and manners ; per- 
petually complaining of the growing depravity 
of the world, and of the astonishing vices and 
follies of the rising generation. All things, 
according to them, are rushing fast into ruin. 
Decency and good order have become extinct, 
ever since that happy discipline, under whidi 
they spent their youth, has passed away . ' 
Part, at least, of this displeasure, you may fairly 
impute to the infirmity of age, which throws 
its own gloom on every surrounding object. 
Similar lamentations were, in the days of your 
youth, poured forth by your fathers ; and they 
who are now young, shall, when it comes to 
their turn, inveigh, in the like strain, against 
those who succeed them. Great has been the 
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corruption of the world in every age. Suffi- 
cient ground there is for the complaints made 
by serious observers, at all times, of abound- 
ing iniquity and folly. But though particular 
modes of vice prevail in one age more than in 
others, it does not follow, that on that age all 
iniquity is accumulated. It is the form, per- 
haps, more than the quantity of corruption^ 
which malces the distinction. In the worst of 
times, God has assured us, that there shall be 
always a seed who shall serve km. * Say not 
thouj What is the came that the former days 
were better than these f For thou dost not en^ 
quire wisely concerning this. Be not righteous 
overmuch ; neither make thyself over wise, f 
Former follies pass away, and are forgotten. 
Those whibh are present, strike observation, 
and sharpen censure. Had the depravation 
of the world continued to increase in propor- 
tion to those gloomy calculations, which, for 
%o many centuries past, have estimated each 
race as worse than the preceding ; by this time, 
not one ray of good sense, nor one spark of 
piety and virtue, must have remained unex- 
tinguished among mankind. 

One of the vices of old age, which appears 
«the most unaccountable, is that covetous at- 

* Pftalm nil. SO. f Ecclea* vii. 10, i$. 

2 
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tachment to worldly interest, with which it is 
often charged. But this, too, can naturally be 
deduced from the sense of its feebleness and 
decay. In proportion as the vigour both of 
body and mind declines, timidity may be ex^ 
pected to increase. With anxious and fearful 
eye, the aged look forward to the evils which 
threaten them, and to the changes which may 
befall. Hence they are sometimes apt to over^ 
value riches, as the instrument of their defence 
mgainst these dangers, and as the most certaia 
means of securing them against solitude and 
disrespect But, though their apprehensiona 
may justify a cautious frugality, they can by 
no means excuse a sordid avarice. It is no 
less absurd, than it is culpable, in the old, from 
the dread of uncertain futurity, to deny them- 
selves the enjoyment of the present ; and to 
encrease in anxiety about their journey, ia 
proportion as it draws nearer to its dose» 
There are more effectual methods of com- 
manding respect from the world, than the mere 
possession of wealth. Let them be charitable, 
and dp good. Let them mix beneficence to 
their friends, with a cheerful enjoyment of the 
comforts which befit their state. They will 
then receive the returns of real respect and 
love. Whereas, by their riches, they procure 
no more than pretended demonstrations of re«- 
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gard ; while their ill-judged parsimony occ^ 
sions. manj secret wishes for their death. 

As increasing years debilitate the body, so 
they weaken the force, and diminish the warmth 
of the affections. Chilled by the hand of time, 
the heart loses that tender sensibility, with 
which it once entered into the concerns and 
sorrows of others. It is in truth a merciful 
appointment of Providence, that as they who 
see many days, must behold many a sad scene, 
the impressionsof grief upon their heart should 
be blunted by being often repeated ; and that, 
in proportion as their power of advancing the 
prosperity of others decreases, their participar 
tion of the misfortunes of others should also 
lessen. However, as, in every period of life, 
humanity and friendship contribute to happi- 
ness, it is both the duty and the inter^^t of thft 
aged, to cherish the remains of the kind affec- 
tions; and from the days of former years, to 
recall such impressions as may tend to sofl^i 
their hearts. Let them not, from having suf- 
fered much in the course, of their long pilgri- 
mage^ become callous to the sufferings of 
others. But^ renkembering that they still are 
men, let them study to keep their heart c^n 
to the sense of human woe. Practised in the 
ways of men, they are apt to be suspicious of 
design and fraud ; for the knowledge and the 
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distrust of mankind too often go tc^ether. Let 
not, however, that wary caution, whkh is the 
fruit of their experience,, degenerate into craft* 
Experience ought also to have taught tliem, 
that amidst all the fiilsehood of men, integrity 
is the best defence ; and that he who conti«* 
nueth to the end to walk uprightly y shall conti- 
nue to waik turebf. Having thus offered some 
admonitions conceming^ the errors most inci- 
dent to age, I proceed^ 

11. To point out the duties which peculiar- 
ly belong to it ' 

The first which I shall mention is, a timely 
retreat from the worhL In every part of life^ 
we are in hazard of being too deeply immers- 
ed in its cares. But during its vigorous pe- 
riods, the impulse of active spirit, the neces- 
sary business of our station, and the allows 
able endeavours to advance our fortune by 
•fair industry, render it difficult to observe true 
moderation. In old age, all the motivesof ^iger 
pursuitdiminisb. The voiceof nature then calls 
you to leave to others the bustle and .contest 
of the world, and gradually to disengage your- 
selves from a burden which begins to ex- 
• ceed your strength; Having borne your share 
of the heat and labour of the day, let the 
evening of life be passed in the cool and quiet 
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shade. It is only in the shade, that the vir«* 
tues of old age can flourish. There its duties 
are discharged with more success ; and there its 
comforts are enjoyed with greatest satisfaction* 
By the retreat of old age, however, I do not 
mean a total cessation from every worldly em- 
ployment. There is an error in this, as well 
as in the opposite extreme. Persons who have 
been long harassed with business and care, 
sometimes imaginethat when life declines, they 
cannot make their retirement from the world 
too complete. But where they expected a de- 
licious enjoyment of leisure and ease, they 
have often found a melancholy solitude. Few 
are able, in any period of their days, to bear 
a total abstraction from the world. There re- 
mains a vacancy which they cannot fill up. 
Incapable of being always employed in the ex- 
ercises of religion, and often little qualified 
for the entertainments of the understanding, 
they are in hazard of becoming a burden to 
themselves, and to all with whom they are 
connected. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
aged, not so much to withdraw entirely from 
worldly business, as to contract its circle ; not 
so much to break off, as to loosen their com- 
munication with active life. Continuing that 
train of occupation to which they have been 
most accustomed, let them pursue it with less 
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intenseness ; relaxing their efforts, as their 
powers dedine ; retiring more and more from 
public observation, to domestic scenes^ and 
serious thoughts ; till, as the decays of life ad- 
vance, the world shall of itself withdraw to a 
greater distance from their view ; its objects 
shall gradually yield their place to others of 
more importance ; and its tumults shall sound 
in their ears, only like a noise which is heard 
from afar. 

If it be the duty of the old,- to retreat be- 
times from the fatigue of worldly care, it is 
still more incumbent on them to quit the pur- 
suit of such pleasures as are unsuitable to 
their years. Cheerfulness, in old age, is grace- 
ful. It is the natural concomitant of virtue. 
But the cheerfulness of age is widely differ- 
ent from the levity of youth. Many things 
are allowable in that early period, which, in 
maturer years, would deserve censure; but 
which, in old age, become both ridiculous 
and criminal* By aukwardly affecting to imi- 
tate the manners, and to mingle in the vani- 
ties of the young, as the aged depart from the 
dignity, so they forfeit the privileges of grey 
hairs. But if, by follies of this kind, they are 
degraded, they are exposed to much deeper 
blame, by descending to vicious pleasure, and 
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continuing to hover round those sinful grati- 
fications to which they were once addicted. 
Amusement and relaxation the aged requirei 
and may enjoy. But let them consider well, 
that by every intemperate indulgence, they ac- 
celerate decay; instead of enlivening, they 
oppress, and precipitate their declining state. 
Ease, saiety, and respect are the proper en- 
joyments of age. Within these bounds let it 
remain, and not vainly attempt to break through 
that barrier by which nature has separated 
the pleasures of youth from the comforts left 
to the concluding years of life. 

A material part of the duty of the aged 
consists, in studying to be useful to the race 
who are to succeed them. Here opens to them 
an extensive field, in which they may so em- 
ploy themselves, as considerably to advance 
the interest of religion, and the happiness of 
mankind. To them it belongs, to impart to 
the young the fruit of their long experience ; 
to instruct them in the proper conduct, and 
to warn them of the various dangers of life; 
by wise counsel, to temper their precipitate 
ardour ; and, both by precept and example, 
to form them to piety and virtue. 

It is not by rigorous discipline, and unre- 
laxing austerity, that they can maintain an 
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ascendant over youthful minds. The con-» 
straint which their presence will impose^ and 
the aversion which their manners will create, 
if the one be constantly awfuU and the other 
severe, tend to frustrate the effect of all their 
wisdom. They must assume the spirit of the 
companion, and the friend } and mix, with (he 
authority of age, a proper degree of indul- 
gence to the manners of the young. Instead 
of lessening the respect due to their years 
by such condescension, they take the surest 
method to encrease it Old age never 
appears with greater dignity, than, when 
tempered with mildness and enlivened with 
good humour, it acts as the guide and par* 
tron of youth. Religion, displayed in such a 
character, strikes the beholders, as at once a- 
miable and venerable. They revere its power, 
when they see it adding so much grace to 
the decays of nature, and shedding so pleas- 
ing a lustre over the evening of life. The young 
wish to tread in the same steps, and to arrive 
at the close of their days with equal honour. 
They listen with attention to counsels which 
are mingled with tenderness, and rendered 
resf^ectable by grey hairs. For, notwithstand-^ 
ing all its presumption, youth naturally bends 
before superior knowledge and years. Aged 
wisdom, when joined with acknowledged vir- 
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tue, exerts an authority over the human 
mind, greater even than that which arises from 
power and station. It can check the most for- 
ward^ abash the most profligate, and strike 
with awe the most giddj and unthinking. 

In the midst of their endeavours to be 
nsQ^ to others, let not the aged forget those 
religious employments w^hich their own state* 
particularly requires. The first of these, is re^ 
flection on their past behaviour, with a view 
to discover the errors which they have com- 
mitted; and, as far as remaining life al* 
lows, to apply themselves to repentance and 
amendment, Long has the world bewil- 
dered you in its maze, and imposed upon you 
by its arts. The time is now come, when this 
great seducer should mislead you no more. 
From the calm station at which you are ar-^ 
rived, sequestered irom the crowd of the de« 
ceiving and the deceived, review your conduct 
with the eye of Christians and immortal 
beings. After all the tumult of life is over, 
what now remains to afibrd you solid satisfac* 
tion? Have you served God with fidelity, 
and discharged your part to your fellow crea- 
tures with integrity and a good conscience ? 
Can you look forward without terror to that 
day which is to dissolve your connection with 
this world, and to bring you into the presence 
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of Him who made you, in order to give ac- 
count of your actions ? — ^The retrospect of life 
is seldom wholly unattended by uneasiness and 
shame* Though to the good and the bad^- 
it presents a very different scene : yet to all 
men it recalls much guilt incurred, and much 
time mis^spent. It too much resembles the 
leview which a traveller takes from some emi- 
nence, of a barren country, through which he 
has passed, where the heath and the desert 
form the chief prospect ; diversified only by 
a few scattered spots of imperfect cultivation* 
Turn, then, your thoughts to the proper me- 
thods of making your peace with God throu^ 
Jesus Christ, and implore, from Divine grace, 
that new heart and right <pm/, which will fityou 
for a better world. Let devotion fill up many of 
those hours which are now vacant from world- 
ly business and care. Let your affections 
dwell among divine and immortal objects. 
In silent and thoughtful meditation, walk as 
on the shore of that vast ocean, upon which 
you are soon to embark. Summon up all 
the considerations, which should reconcile you 
to your departure from life ; and which may 
prepare you for going through its last scene 
with firmness and decency. Often let your 
thanksgivings ascend to God, for that watchfiil 
care with which h^ hath hitherto conducted 
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you through the long journey of life. Often 
)et your prayers be heard, that in what re- 
mains of your pilgrimage, he may not forsake 
you ; and that, when you enter into the valley 
0f the shadow of death^ he may there support 
you with his staffs and defend you with his rod. 
-—Amidst such thoughts and cares, let old 
i^e find you employed ; betake yourselves t« 
a prudent and timely retreat ; disengaged both 
from the oppressive load of business, and 
firdm the unseasotiable pursuit of pleasure } 
apply yourselves to f&rm the succeeding race, 
by your counsels, to virtue and wisdom ; re- 
viewing seriously your past life ; by repentance 
and devotion, preparing yourself for a better ; 
and, with hiunble and manly composure, ex- 
pecting that hour, which Nature cannot now 
long delay. It remains, 

III. To suggest the consolations which be- 
long to old age, when thus found in the nay of 
righteousness. 

I must introduce them with observing, That 
nothing is more reasonable in itself, than to 
submit patiently to those infirmities of Nature 
which are brought on by the increase of years. 
You knew before-hand what you had to ex- 
pect, when you numbered the successive sum- 
mers and winters which were passing over your 
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Leads. Old age did not attack you by surprise^ 
nor was it forced upon you against your choice^ 
Often, and earnestly, did you wish to $ee long 
Ufe and many days. When arrived at the de- 
aired period, have you any just cause to com- 
plain, on account of enduring what the con-* 
atitution of our being imposes on all ? Did 
you expect, that for your sake» Providence waa 
to alter its established order ? Throughout the 
whole vegetable, sensible, and rational worlds 
whatever makes progress towards maturity, aa 
aooif as it has passed that point, begins to 
verge towards decay. It is as natural for old 
age to be frail, as for the stalk to bend under 
the ripened ear, or for the autumnal leaf to 
change its hue. To this law all who went bei- 
fore you have submitted ; and all who shall, 
come after you must yield. After they have 
flourished for a season, they shall fade, like 
jou, when the period of decline arrives, and 
bow under the pressure of years. 

During the whole progress of the human 
course, the principal materials of our comfort 
or uneasiness lie within ourselves. Every age 
will prove burdensome to those who have no 
fund of happiness in their own breast* Vte-> 
serve them, if you could, from infirmity of 
frame ; bestow upon them, if it were possible^ 
perpetual youth ; still they Would be r^tless 

VOL. I. T 
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.»nd miserabky ibrough the influence of ill go- 
verned pa83ioniEi. It is not surpriBifig^ that 
fuch persons are peevish and qaerulous when 
old. Unjui^ly they impute to their time of 
Itl^ that misery with which their vices and 
follies embitter every age. Whereas, to g6od 
knen, no period of life is insupportable^ because 
they draw their chief happiness from souI'oqb 
which are independent of age or time. Wisdom, 
•piety, and virtue, grow not old with our bodies. 
They suffer no decay from length of days. To 
«hem only belongs Unalterable and unfading 
youth. Those that be planted in the house of the 
Lordj shall flourish in the courts of our God. 
They shail still bring forth fruit in oU age; 
they shall be fat and flourishing^ * 

You can now/ it is true, no longer relish 
many of those pleasures which once amused 
you. Your sensations are less quick than for- 
merly } your days more languishing. But if 
you have quitted the region of pleasure, in re- 
turn you possess that of tranquillity and repose. 
If you are strangers to the vivacity of enjoy- 
Tnent, you are free, at the same time, from the 
pain of violent and often disappointed desire. 
Much fatigue, much vexation, as well as vanity, 
attend that turbulence of life, in which the 

^ Psalm xcii* 1^ |4. 
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younger part of mankind are engaged^ Amidst 
those keen pursuits and seeming pleasures, for 
which you envy them^ often they feel their* 
own misery, and look forward with- a wisthfal 
eye to the season of calmness and retreat For^ 
on all sides of human life, the balance of hap^. 
piness is adjusted with more equality than at 
first appears ; and if old age throws some new 
distresses into the scale, it lightens also the 
weight of others. Many passions, which fom 
merly disturbed your tranquillity, have now* 
subsided. Many competitions whi6h long filledi 
your days with disquiet and strife^ $,re now at 
an end. Many afflictions which once rent 
your hearts with violent anguish, are now 80i#» 
tbned into a tender emotion, on the remem*^ 
brance of past woe« In the beginnings of life^ 
there was room for much apprehension, coq^^ 
cerning what might befal in its progress. Yoitt* 
Security was never untroubled. Your hopes 
were interrupted by many anxieties and fearsL 
Having finished the career of labour and dan- 
ger, your anxiety ought of coarse to lessen* 
Ready to enter into the harbour, you can look 
back, as from a secure station, upon the perils 
you have escaped, upon the tempest by which 
you was tossed, and upon the multitudes who 
are still engaged in conflicting with the storm. 
If y oil have acted your part with integrity^ 
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and honour, you are justly entitled to respect, 
and you will generally receive it For rarely, 
or never, is old age contemned, unless when, 
by vice or folly, it renders itself contemptible, 
lliough length of time may have worn off su« 
perficial ornaments, yet what old age loses in 
grace, it often gains in dignity. The venera- 
tion, as was before observed, which grey hairs 
command, puts it in the power of the aged to 
maintain a very important place in human so« 
ciety. They are so far from being insignifi* 
cant in the world, that families long holden 
together by their authority, and societies ac- 
customed to be guided by their counsels, have 
frequently had cause to regret their loss, more 
than that of the most vigorous and young. To 
success of every kind, the head which directs, 
is no less essential than the hand which exe- 
cutes. Vain, nay, often dangerous, were youth- 
ful enterprise, if not conducted by aged pru- 
dence. / said^ days should speak, and mtdtitude 
of years should teach wisdom. * Therefore, thou 
shalt rise up before thi hoary heady and honour 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God. f 

Though, in old age, the circle of your plea- 
sures is more contracted than it has formerly 
been ; yet, within its limits many of those en- 

• Job, xxu. 7. t ^^it. xis. 52. 
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jojments remaii>y which are most grateful to 
human nature. Temperate mirth is not ex- 
tinguished by advanced years. The mild plea* 
Bures of domestic life still cheer the heart 
The entertainments of conversation and social 
intercourse, continue unimpaired The desire 
of knowledge is not abated by the frailty of 
the body ; and the leisure of old ftge affords 
many opportunities for gratifying that desire. 
The sphere of your observation and reflection 
is so much enlarged by long acquaintance with 
the world, as to supply, within itself, a wide 
range of improving thought To recall the 
various revolutions which have occurred since 
you began to act your part in life ; to compare 
the characters of past and present times ; to 
trace the hand of Providence, in all the inci«- 
dents of your own lot ; to contemplate, with 
thoughtful eye, the successive new appearan* 
ces which the world has assumed around you, 
in government, education, opinions, customs 
and modes of living ; these are employments! 
no less entertaining than instructive to the 
mind. 

While you are engaged in such employ- 
ments, you are, perhaps, surrounded by your 
iamilies, who treat you with attention and re- 
spect ; you are honoured by your friends ; your 
character is established; you are placed be-^ 
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yond. the neach of damQur^ and the ^/rty% ^ 
tongues; and, free from distracting cares, you 
can attend calmly to your eternal interests. 
For such comforts as these, have you not eauM 
most thankfully to acknowledge the goodnesp 
of Heaven ? JDo they not aflTord you ground 
io pass the remainder of your days in resigna? 
tion and peace ^ disposing yourselves to rise 
in due time^ like satisfied guests, from iht 
banquet that has been aet before you ; and to 
praise and bless, when you depart, the great 
Master of the feast : To a man that is good m 
his sights whether he be young or old, Godgith 
eth msdonii and knowledgej and joy. For evexy 
season of life, the benignity of its providence 
hath prepared its own satisfactions, while his 
wisdom hath appointed its peculiar trials. No 
age is doomed to total infelicity; provided 
that we attempt not to do violence to Nature 
by seeking to extort from one age the plea^ 
aures of another ; apd to gather, in the Winter 
of life, those flowers which were destined to 
blossom only in its Summer, or its Spring. 

But perhaps it will be said. That I have 
considered old age only in its first stages, and 
in its most favourable point of light ; before 
the faculties are as y^t much impairecj, and 
when disease or affliction has laid no addition* 
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al load on the burden of years. Let us then 
view it with all its aggravations of distress. 
Let us suppose it arrived at its utmost verge^ 
worn out with infirmities, and bowed down by 
sickness and sorrow. Still there remains this 
consolation, thait it is not long ere the rveary 
thaU be at rest. Having passed through so 
many of the toils of life, you may now, surely, 
when your pilgrimage touches on its close, 
bear, without extreme impatience, the hard- 
ships of its concluding stage. From the in- 
estimable promises of the Gospel, and front 
the gracious presence of God, the afflictions of 
old age cannot seclude you. Though yovr heart 
should begin to faint ^ and yofur flesh tofaiU there 
is One, who can be thp strength of your heartf 
and your portion for ever. Even to your old age^ 
the Lordy I am He ; and even to hoary 
wiU I carry you. I have made^ and ImiH 
bear / eveii I will carry ^ and mU deliver youJ^ 
Leave thy fatherless children ; I rviU preserve 
them alive f and let thy mdows trust inme.-f 

There is undoubtedly a period, when there 
ought to be a satiety of life, as there is of all 
other things ; and when death shall be viewed 
as your merciful dismission from a long war- 
£ure. ^ To contp to the grave in afvUagej Uke 
ms a shock of corn fometh m, in its season^ % is 

* Iss. xlvi 4; t ^cTf iffiXr 11. t Job, t* 9fr 
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the natural termination of the human course* 
Amidst multiplying infirmities, to prolong life 
beyond its usual bounds/and to draw out your 
existence here to the last and foulest dregs, 
ought not to be the wish of any wise man. 
Is it desirable to continue lingering on the 
borders of the grave, after every tie which 
connects you with life is broken ; and to be 
left a solitary individual, in the midst of a 
new generation, whose faces you hardly know ? 
The shades of your departed friends rise up 
before you, and warn you, that it is time ta 
depart Nature ftnd Providence summon you, 
to be gathered to your fathers. Reason admo« 
nishes you, that, as your predecessors made way 
for you, it is just that you should yield your 
place to those who have arisen to succeed you 
on this busy stage ; who, for a while, shall fill it 
with their actions and their sufferings, their 
virtues and their crimes ; and then shall, in 
their turn, withdraw, and be joined to the for*p 
gotten multitudes of former ages. 

Could death, indeed) be considered in no 
other view than as the close of life, it would 
afford only a melancholy retreat. The total 
extinction of being, is a thought, which human 
nature, in its most distressed circumstances^ 
cannot bear without dejection. Butt blessed 
b« Qo^ ! &r other piiospeots revive tbe fpirit& 
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of the aged, who have spent their life in piety 
and virtue. To them, death is not the ex- 
tinction, but the renovation of the living prin- 
ciple; its removal from the earthly house of 
this tabernacle^ to the house not made with hands^ 
eternal in the heavens. Having fought tJie good 
fight ; having finished their course^ and kept the 
faith ; there is laid up for them the crown of 
righteousness. The Saviour of the world hath 
not only brought immortality to lights but placed 
it wilhin the reach of their hope and trust. 
By making atonement for their guilt, he hath 
prepared their way within the veil; and secur- 
ed to them the possession of an inheritance^ 
tncoTTuptAle and undefiled^ reserved in the 
Aearen^.— -Such are the hopes and prospects 
which cheer the sorrows of old age, and sur- 
mount the fear of death. Faith and piety are 
the only adequate supports of human nature 
in all its great emergencies. After they have 
guided us through the various trials of life, 
they uphold us, at last, amidst the ruins of 
this faUing frame ; and when the silver cord 
is just ready to be loosed^ and the golden bowl 
to be broken i when the pitcher is broken at the 
fcuntaitt ; and the wheel broken at the cistern ; 
they enable us to say, O Death ! where is thy 
tting ? Grave/ where is thy victory f 
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Genesis, xlii. 21, 22. 



And thiy taid mie to another. We are verity 
guilty concerning our brother, in that me tan 
the angmsh of hit soul, nhen. he besought ut / 
and we would not hear: Therefore it this 
dittress come t^on ut. And Retdten antwered 
them, sa^ng, Spake I not unto you, saying. 
Do not sin against the child; and ye would 
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in their primitive simplicity, before the arts 
of refioement had polished the behaviour, or 
disguised the . characters of men ; when they 
gave vent to their passions without dissimula* 
tion and spoke their sentiments without re* . 
a^rve. Few great societies were, as yet, form- 
ed on the earth. Men lived in separate tribes. 
The transactions of families made the chief 
materials of history ; and; they are related in 
this book, with that beautiful simplicity, which, 
\n the highest degree, both delights the ima- 
gination, and affects the heartt 

Of all the patriarchal histories, that of 
Joseph and his brethren is the most remark^ 
i|ble, for the characters of the actors, the in* 
stxuctive nature of the events, and the surpris-* 
4lg revolutions of worldly fortune. As far aa 
relates to the Text, and is necessary for ex^ 
plaining it, the story is to the following pur-' 
pose : ■ J oseph, the youngest, except one, 
of the sons of Jacob, was distinguished by, his 
father with such marks of peculiar affection, 
aq excited the envy of his brethren. Haying 
related to them, in the openness of his heart, 
Certain dreams which portended his future ad-* 
vancement above them, thqir jealousy rose ta 
auch a height, that they unnaturally conspir-r 
ed his destruction. Seising the opportunity 
tf his being at a distance iironi home, they 
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first threw him into a pit, and afterwards sold 
him for a slave ; imposing on their father by 
a false relation of his death. When they had 
thus gratified their resentment^ they lost all 
remembrance of their crime. The family of 
Jacob was rich and powerful ; and several 
years passed away, during which they lived in 
prosperity ; without being toudied, as far as 
appears, with the least remorse for the cruel 
deed which they had committed. 

Meanwhile, Joseph was safely conducted^ 
by the hand of Providence, through a variety 
of dangers, until, from the lowest condition, 
he rose at last to be chief favourite of the King 
of Egypt, the most powerful monarch at that 
time in the world. Wliile he possessed this 
high dignity, a general famine distressed all 
the neighbouring countries. In Egypt alone, 
by means of his foresight and prudent admi- 
nistration, plenty still reigned. Compelled to 
have recourse to that kingdom for supply of 
food, the brethren of Joseph, upon this occa- 
sion, appeared in his presence, and made their 
humble application to him, for liberty to pur- 
chase corn ; little suspecting the Governor of 
the land, before whom they barved down ^eir 
faces to the earthy to be him, whom, long ago, 
they had sold as a slave to the Ishmaelites. 
But Joseph no sooner saw, than he knew hi* 
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brethren ; andi at this unexpected meeting, his 
heart melted within him. Fraternal tender- 
ness arose in all its warmth, and totally effaced 
firom his generous breast the impression of 
their imcient cruelty. Though, from that mo« 
ment, he began to prepare for them a surprise 
of joy } yet he so far constrained himself as to 
assume an appearance of great severity. By 
this he intended) both to oblige them to bring 
into Egypt his youngest and most beloved 
brotlier^ whose presence he instantly required ; 
and also, to awaken within them a due sense 
of the crime which they had formerly perpe- 
trated. Accordingly, his behaviour produced 
the designed effect. For, while tl\ey,were in ^ 
thb situation, strangers in a foreign land, where 
they had fallen, as they conceived, into ex- 
treme distress ; where they were thrown into 
prison by the Grovernor, and treated with ri- 
gour, for which they could assign no cause ; 
the reflection mentioned in the Text arose in 
their minds. Conscience brought to remem- 
brance their former sins. It recalled, in parti- 
cular, their long-forgotten cruelty to Joseph j 
and, without hesitation, they interpreted their 
present distress to be a judgment, for this 
' crime, inflicted by Heaven. They said one to 
another^ We are verily guilty concerning our bra* 

ther^ in that tve saw the anguish of his soul^when 

2 
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perverted b^ ignorance and superstition ; it 10 
too easily overcome by passion and desire* 
Hence the importance of that divine revela- 
tion^ which communicates both light and 
strength ; which, by the instructive discove- 
ries it makes, and by the powerful assistance 
it supplies, raises man to a station infinitely 
superior to that which he possesses under the 
mere light of Nature. 

It is of consequence, however, to remark^ 
That this revelation necessarily supposes an 
antecedent sense of right and wrong to take 
place in the human mind. It addresses itself 
to men, as possessed of such a £iculty ; and, 
when it commands them, in general terms^ to 
pursue whatsoever things are truef whatsoever 
things are holiest, whatsoever things are Justf 
pure, lovely, or of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, it plainly ap- 
peals to the native dictates of their hearU 
Nay, unless men were endowed by nature with 
some sense of duty or of moral obligation, 
they could reap no benefit firom revelation ; 
they would remun incapable of all religion 
whatever. For, in vain were a system of duty 
prescribed to them by the word of God ; alle- 
giance were in vain requited towards their 
Creator, or love and gratitude enjoined towarda 
their Redeemer ; if, previously, there was no 
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principle in thor nature^ which made them 
feel the obligations of dutji of allegiance^ and 
ef gratitude. They could have no ideas cor* 
responding to such terms ; nor any conviction^ 
that, independently of fear or interest, they 
were bound to regard, either Him who made, 
or Him who redeemed them. — ^This, therefore, 
k to be held as a principle fundamental to all 
religion, That there is in human nature, an 
approving or condemning sepse of conduct ; 
by means of which, they who hone not the km 
wf€ a km uato theouehes. * They who, from a 
mistaken zeal for the honour of Divine reve- 
lation, either deny the existence, or vilify the 
aothority of natunfd religion, ase not aware, 
that by disallowing the sense of obligation, 
they undermine the foundation on which rer 
velation builds its power of commanding the 
heart 

The text leads us to observe, That one of 
the cases in which the natural sense of good 
and evil opiates most forcibly, is wlien men 
have be^i guilty of injustice or inhumanity. 
We saw the anguith ^f our brother^if ioulf when 
he b^Mught us; a$^ we w(nddnot hear. An 
inward piriAoiple prompts ns to xlogood to 
others ; but with much greater authority, it 

TOL. I. V 
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ehecks and condemns us, when we have done 
them injuries. This part of tlie human con- 
stitution deserves to be remarked as a signal 
proof of the wisdom of its author, and of the 
gracious provision which he lias made for the 
welfare of mankind. We* are all committed, in 
isome measure, to the care and assistance of 
one another. But our mutual influence reaches 
much farther with respect to the evils, than with 
respect to the enjoyments, of those around us. 
To advance their prosperity, is often beyond our 
ability ; but to inflict injuries, is almost always 
within our power : And, at the same time, sel£> 
interest very frequently tempts us to commit 
them. With the utmost propriety, therefore, we 
^e so framed, that the influence of the moral 
principle should be most authoritative, in cases 
where its aid is most needed ; that to pro* 
mote the happiness of others, should appear 
to us as praise-worthy, indeed, and generous ; 
but that, to abstain from injuring them, should 

be felt as matter of the strictest duty. 

Amidst the distress which the Patriarchs suf- 
fered in Egypt, had only this suggestion oc^ 
curred, ^' We saw our brother beginning to 
^' prosper, and we contributed not to his ad- 
^^ vancement," their minds would have been 
more easily quieted. But, when their reflec- 
tion waS| We mw fiiianguiih^ when he besought 

' 2 
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u«, and we would not heavj then compunction 
turned upon them its sharpest edge. I pro- 
ceed to observe, 

• 

IL That our natural sense of right and 
wrong, produces an apprehension of merited 
punishment when we have committed a crime. 
When it is employed in surveying the beha- 
viour of others, it distinguishes some actions 
as laudable and excellent ; and disapproves 
of others, as evil and base. But when it is 
directed upon our own conduct, it assumes a 
higher office, and exercises the authority of a 
judge. It is then properly termed Conscience ; 
and the sentiments which it awakens^ upon 
the perpetration of a crime, are styled Re- 
morse. Therefore^ said the brethren of Jo- 
seph, is this distress come upon tis ; behold. aU 
so his blood is required. They acknowledged, 
not only that they had committed a wrong, 
but a wrong for which they were justly doomed 
to suffer. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural re- 
lation between guilt and punishment, the 
mere principle of approbation, or disappro«> 
bation, with respect to moral conduct, would 
prove of small efficacy; For di^pprobation 
attends, in some degree, every cQ^iction.,.9f 

impropriety, or'foUy. When ^qne .\\as ^9t^4 

u2 
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unsuitably to his interest^ or has trespassed 
against the rules of prudence or decorum^ he 
reflects upon his conduct with pain^ and ao 
Iqiowledges that he deserves blame. But the 
difierence between the sense of misconduct^ 
and the sense of guilty consists in this^ that 
the latter penetrates much deeper into the 
heart It makes the criminal feel, that he if 
Dot only blameable, but justly punishable, for 
the part which he has acted. With reference 
to this office of conscience^ the inspired writers 
frequently speak of it^ in terms borrowed 
from the awful solemtiities of judicial pro^ 
cedure ; as bearing witnesM for cr against us ; 
accusing^ or excusing^ j^^g^g ^^^ condemning^ 
It will be found, that in the language of most 
nations, terms of the sAme import are applied 
to fche operation of conscience ; expressing 
the sense which all knankind have, of its pass- 
ing sentence upon them, and pronouncing 
rewards or punishments to be due to their ac- 
tions. 

The setise of putiishmetlt ififerited, you are 
fbrther to observe, ckn ti6ver be separated 
fh>m ilie dread, thM at Lottie tipie or other, 
punishment shafl be Actually inflicted, lliia 
dread is iioteonfitled to thevt^ngieance of man^ 
]FV>r, let the sini^er^s N^il deeidls be ever i86 
Ifaprou^y coiicbeAei from ^e ksQiwivdge of 
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the worldy his inward alarms are not quieted 
by that consideration. Now, punishment is 
the sanction of a law. Everj law supposes a 
rightful superior : And, therefore, when con* 
science threatens punishment to secret crimes^ 
it manifestly recognises a supreme GovernQr, 
from whom nothing is hidden. The belief 
of our being accountable to him, is what the 
most hardened wickedness has never been able 
to eradicate. It is a belief which arises, nol 
merely from reasoning, but from internal 
sentiment. Conscience is felt to act as tho 
delegate of an invisible ruler ; both anticip^t^ 
ing his sentence, and foreboding its execn^ 
tion. 

Hence arise the terrors, which so often haunt 
guilt, and rise in proportion to its atrocity. la 
the history of all nations, the tyrant and Um 
oppressor, the bloody and the flagitious, have 
been ever pointed out as fearful, unquiei^ 
and restless ; subject to alarms and I4)pr6^ 
hensions of an unaccountable kind. And 
surely, to live under such disquietude, from 
the dread of merited punishment, is already 
to undergo one of the most severe pupishr 
ments which human nature caa sufkjr.'^r^ 
When the worid threatens us with any of its 
evils, we know the extent, and discern tha 
limits of the danger. We see the quarter Q* 
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which we are exposed to its attack. We mea« 
sure our own strength with that of our ad« 
versary ; and can take precautions, either for 
making resistance, or for contriving escape. 
But when an awakened conscience places be- 
fore the sinner the just vengeance of the Al- 
mighty, the prospect is confounding, because^ 
the danger is boundless. It is a dark un« 
known which threatens him. The arm that 
is stretched over him, he can neither see nor 
resist On every side he dreads it ; and on 
every object which surrounds him, he looks 
with terror, because he is conscious that every 
object can be employed against him as an in« 
strumeht of wrath. No wonder that the lone- 
some solitude, or the midnight hour, should 
strike him with horror. His troubled mind 
beholds forms, which other men see not ; and 
hears voices, which sound only in the ear of 
guilt. A hand appears to come forth, and to 
write upon the wall over against him, as it did 
of old, in the sight of an impious monarch. 
He ihall find no ease nor rest. For the Lord 
$haU give him a trembling hearty and failing 
of eyeSy and sorrow of mind : And his life shall 
hang in doubt before him ; and he shall fear 
day and night, and have none assurance of his 
life. In the morning, he shall say, Would to 
Qod it "were even ; and at even^ he shall say^ 
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Would to God it were mornings for the fear of 
the heart wherewith he shall fear^ and for the 
Might rohich his eyes shall see. His Ufe shall be 
^ievous unto him. ^ — Advernity ! how blunt 
^re all the arrows, of tby quiver, in compari- 
son with those of guilt ! — But if such be the 
power of conscience, whence, it may be ask- 
ed, comes it to pass, that its influence is not 
more general, either in restraining men from 
the commission of sin, or in leading them to a 
timely repentance? This brings me to ob- 
serve, 

III. That during a course of prosperity, the 
operations of conscience are oflen suspended : 
and that adversity is the season which restores 
them to their proper force. At the time when 
crimes are committed, the mind is too much 
heated by passion, and engrossed by the ob- - 
ject of its pursuit, to be capable of proper re- 
flection. Afl^er this tumult of spirits has sub- 
sided, if a train of new passions be at hand to 
employ its activity, or a succession of plea- 
surable objects occur to engage its attention, 
it may for a while remain, though not entire- 
ly, free from inward misgivings, yet uncon- 
scious of the degree of its guilt. Dissipated 

^ Deut. xxviii. 65, QQ^ 67- Isa. xt. 4iw 



itmong the amusements of lifei the sinner es* 
oa^es^ in some ineMure, from his oNvn view, 
if he tefleots upon hitmsdf at all^ the conU^ 
nuance of pton^^iie^itj seems to MlB a isitroifij^ 
justification of his conduct Fdr it win b^ 
found that, in the hearts of dl men, there l» 
a natural pit>pensity to judge of the ^vottt <X, 
the Supreme Being, fh>m the coutse ^^ti/e^ 
nal events. When they are botne wkh ^ 
smooth gaie along tke stream Of life^ UtA be» 
hold every thik^ proceeding according to tlieif 
wish, hardly can they be brought to believe 
that Providence is their enemy. Basking in 
th6 Ainshine of ptosp^ity, they suppose them-* 
iselves to enjoy the smile of indulgent Heaven $ 
and fondly conclude, that they at^e on termi 
of friendship with all above, atid with all be- 
low. Easy they find it, then, to spread ovet 
the grossest crimes a covering, thin, indeed, and 
slight, yet sufficient to conceal t^etn from a su- 
perficial view. 

Of this we have a very remarkable instance, 
in those brethren of Joseph, whose history we 
now consider. Not only from the dilence of 
the inspired writer, we have ground to be- 
lieve that their remorse was stiffled, while 
their prosperity remained ; but we are able to 
trace^ some of the pretences, by which, dur- 
ing that period, they quieted their minds.—- 

s 
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For when they were contriving the destruc- 
tion of Joseph, we find Judah saying to his 
brethren, What profit is if, if we slay our bro^ 
ther^ and conceal his blood f Let us sell him to 
the IshmaeStes ; and let not our hand be upon 
him ; far he is our brother^ and our flesh ; and 
his brethren were content. • Here you behold 
them justifying their crime, by a sort of pre- 
tended humanity ; and making light of sell-* 
ing their brother for a slave, because they did 
not take away his life. How strangely are 
liie opinions of men altered, by a change in 
their condition ! How different is this sen* 
thnent of the Patriarchs, from that which thej 
afterwards entertained of die same action, when^ 
as you see in the text, the remembrance of it 
wrung theif hearts with anguish. 

But men, in truth, difier as much from 
themselves, in prosperity and in adversity, as 
if they were diflferent creatures. In prosperity 
every thing tends to flatter and deceive. Tn 
adversity the illusions of life vanish* Its avo« 
cations^ and its pleasures, no longer afford 
the sinner that shelter he was wont to find 
from conscience. Formerly he made a part 
tof the crowd. He now feels himself a soli-^ 
tary individual^ left alone with Grod^ and with 
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his own mind. His spirits are not supported, 
as before, by fallacious views of the favour of 
Heaven. The candle of the Lord shines not 
on his head ; his pride is humbled ; and his 
affections are softened for receiving every se- 
rious impression. In this situation, a man's 
iniquitt/ is sure to find him out. Whatever has 
been notoriously criminal in his former con- 
duct rises as a spectre, and places itself before 
him. The increased sensibility of his mind, 
renders him alive to feelings which lately were 
faint ; and wounds which had been ill healed 
bleed afresh. When men take the timbrel and 
the harp^ and rejoice at the sound, of the orgatif 
they say^ What is the Almighty that we should 
serve him f But when they are holden in the 
cords of affliction^ then he sheweth them their 
jwork^ and their transgression^ that they have 
exceeded. He openeth also their ears to disci'- 
pline : and commandeth that they return from 
iniquity. 

Hence we may perceive the great useful- 
ness and propriety of that interchange of con- 
ditions, which takes place in human life. By 
prosperity, God gives scope to our passions, and 
makes trial of our dispositions. By adversity, 
he revives the serious principle within. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other could be borne entire 
and unmixed. Men, always prosperous, would 
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be giddy and insolent ; always afflicted, would 
be sullen and despondent. Hopes and fears, 
joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in 
his life, as both to give room for worldly pur- 
suits, and to recall, from time to time, the ad- 
monitions of conscience. Of the proportion 
in which they should be mixed for this pur- 
pose, we are very incompetent judges. From 
our ignorance of the degree of discipline 
which the spiritual state of others requires, 
we often censure Providence unjustly, for its 
severity towards them: And from the va- 
nity and rashness of our wishes, we complain, 
without reason, of its rigour to ourselves. 
While we consult nothing but our ease, God 
attends to our spiritual improvement. When 
we seek what is pleasing, he sends what is 
useful. When, by drinking too deep of world- 
ly prosperity, we draw in a secret poison, he 
' mercifully infuses a medicine, at the time 
that he troubles and embitters the waters. . It 
remains now to observe, 

IV. That when conscience is thoroughly 
awakened, it determines the sinner to consider 
every calamity which he suffers, as a positive 
infliction of punishment by Heaven. As it 
had before alarmed him- with threatenings of 
Divine displeasure, it tells him, when he falls 
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under distress, that the threatened day of ac« 
count is come« Afflictions, on some occa- 
sions, rise directly out of our sins. Thua 
diseases are brought on by intemperance ; po- 
verty springs from idleness ; and disgrace from 
presumption. In such cases, the punishment 
is so closely connected with the crime, that it 
is impossible to avoid discerning the relation 
which the one bears to the other. But thi^ 
appointment of Providence, which we now 
consider, reaches farther than this. God has 
framed us so, that distresses, which have no 
perceivable connection with our former crimes^ 
are nevertheless interpreted by conscience, to 
be inflicted on their account. They force 
themselves upon our apprehension under this 
view. They are made to carry, not only that 
degree of pain whidi properly belongs to 
themselves, but that additional torment also, 
which arises from the belief of their being the 
vengeance of the Almighty. 

Let a man fall unexpectedly into some 
deep calamity. Let that calamity be brought 
upon him, either by means which the world 
calls fortuitous j or by a train of incidents, in 
which his own misconduct or guilt has appa- 
rently had no part ; yet one of the first ques- 
tions, which, in such a situation, he puts to 
himself, is, What have I done to deserve this? 
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His reflection is, almost instinctivelyi drawn 
back upon his former life ; and if, in the course 
of that retrospect, any flagrant guilty deed 
occur to smite his conscience, on this he can« 
not avoid resting with anxiety and terror, 'and 
connecting it in his imagination with what he 
now suflers. He sees^ or thinks that he sees» 
a Divine arm lifl;ed up ; and what, in other 
circumstances, he would have called a reverse 
of fortune, he now views as a judgment of 
Heaven. 

When the brethren of Joseph, confined in 
the Egyptian prison, were bewailing the dis-t 
tress into which they had fallen, there wa^ no 
circumstance which pointed out any relation 
between tbeir present misfortune, and thdur 
former cruelty to their brother. A long course 
of yeaj's had intervened^ during which Uiey 
flourished in wealth and ease. They were now 
far from the scene of then* crime ; in a foreign 
land, where they believed themselves utterly 
unknown, and where they had done nothing 
to offend. But conscience formed a connec* 
tion between events, wlucli, according to the 
ordinary apprehension of men, were entirely 
independent of each other. It made them 
recollect, that they, who once had been deaf 
to the stipplicatiiciiis of a brother, were now 
left fksenidless ^nd forlorn^ imploring pity in 
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vain from an unrelenting governor ; and that 
they who had first conspired to kill their bro- 
ther, and afterwards sold him for a slave, were 
themselves deprived of liberty, and threaten- 
ed with an ignominious death. How unde- 
servedly^ soever these evils befel them on the 
part of men, they confessed them to be just 
on the part of Providence. They concluded 
the hour of retribution to be arrived ; and, in 
the person -of the governor of Egypt, they be- 
held the ruler of the world calling them to acr 
count for their guilt Therefore is this distress 
came upon us. Behold^ alsoj his blood is re* 
quired. ■ . . 

Similar sentiments on like occasions will be 
found not uncommon among mankind. Pious 
men, there is no doubt, are at all times dis- 
posed to look up to God, and to acknowledge 
his hand in every event of life. Biit what I 
now observe is, That where no habitual ac- 
knowledgment of God takes place; nay, where 
a daring contempt of his authority has pre-, 
vailed, conscience, nevertheless, constrains 
men, in the day of their distress, to recognise 
God, under the most awful of all characters, 
The Avenger of past guilt. 

Herein the wisdom of God appears in such 
alight, as justly to claim our highest admira- 
fciojQ. The ordinary course of. his Providence 
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is carried on by human means. He has settled 
a train of events, which proceed in a regular 
succession of causes and effects, without his 
appearing to interpose, or to act. But these, 
on proper occasions, are made to affect the 
human mind in the same manner as if he 
were beheld descending fronj his throne, to 
• -punish the sinner with his own hand« Were 
God to suspend the laws of Nature, on occa- 
sion of every great crime that was committed 
on earth, and to govern the world by frequent 
interpositions of a miraculous kind, the whole 
order of human affairs would be unhinged ; no 
plans of action could be formed ; and no scope 
would be given for the probation and trial of 
men. On the other hand, were the operation 
of second causes allowed to conceal a Divine 
hand totally from view, all sense of superior 
government would be lost ; the world would 
seem to be void of God ; the sinner would 
perceive nothing but chance and fortune in 
the distresses which he suffered. Whereas, 
by its being so ordered, that several incidents 
of life shall carry the same force, and strike 
the mind with the same impression, as if they 
were supernatural interpositions, the fear of 
God is kept alive among men, and the or* 
der of human affairs is, at the same time, pre- 
0^rved unbroken. The sinner sees his distress 
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to be the immediate effect of human violence 
or oppression ; and is obliged^ at the same 
moment, to consider it as a Pivine judgmenU 
His conscience ^ves to an ordinary mis- 
fortune all the edge and sting of a visitation 
from Heaven. 

From the train of thought which the Text 
has suggested, several inferences naturally 
follow. But I shall confine myself to two, 
which claim your particular attention. 

The first is, the clear evidence which the 
preceding observations afibrd, of a Divioe 
government now exercised over mankindf 
This most important and awful of all truthsi 
cannot be too often presented to our view, or 
too strongly impressed on our mind To the 
imperfect conviction of it, which obtalos in 
the world, must be ascribed, in a great mea* 
dure, the prevalence of sin. Did men firmly 
believe that the Almighty Being, who formed 
them, is carrying on a system of administration 
which will not leave guilt unpunished, it is im<^ 

possible that they could remain so inattentivei 
as we often behold them, to U^eir mortd con- 
duct. But the bulk of mankind are giddy 
and thoughtiesfi. Struisk by the jnuperficial 
appearances of pleasuMty which accompany 
lic^uiousness, they <enquire bo /^her i and 
deliver themselves up to llieir seoifieflii and timx 
passions. Whereas, were they to reflect^ but 
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for a moment, upon that riew which has now 
been given of human nature^ they might soon 
be satisfied, that the moral government of 
God is no matter of doubtful discussion. Ik 
is a fact, no less obvious and incontestible^ 
than the government exercised by those earth-* 
ly rulers whom we behold with the ensigns of 
their office before our eyes« 

To govern, is to require a certain course of 
action, or to prescribe a law ; and to enforce 
that law, by a suitable distribution of rewards 
and punishments. Now, God has not only 
invested conscience, as we have seen, with 
authority to promulgate, but endowed it also 
with power to enforce, his law. By placing 
inward approbation and peace on the side of 
virtue, he gave it the sanction of rewwd. But 
this was not enough. Pain is a more powei^ 
ful principle than pleasure. To escape mi- 
sery, is a stronger motive for action, than to 
obtain good. God, therefore, so framed hu-^ 
man nature, that the painful sense of ill-des- 
sert should attend the commission of crimes ; 
that this sense of ill-desert should necessarily 
produce the dread of punishment ; and that 
this dread should so operate on the mind, in 
the time of distress, as to maice the sinner 
conceiveProvidencetobe engaged against him^ 
and to be concerned in inflicting; the punisb^ 
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inent which he suffers. All tbejSfe impressions 
he hath stamped upon the heart witli his own 
hand. He hath made thejn constituent parts 
of our frame ; on purpose that, by the union 
of so many strong and pungent sentiments, 
he might enforce repentance and reformation^ 
and publish to the human race his detestation 
of sin. Were he to ' speak to us from the 
clouds, his voice could not be more decisive. 
What we discern to be interwoven with the 
contexture of human nature, and to pervade 
the whole course of human affairs, carries an 
evidence not to be resisted. We might, with 
as much reason, doubt whether the sun was 
intended to enlighten the earth, or the rain 
to fertilize it ; as whether he who has framed 
the human mind, intended to announce righte^ 
ousness to mankind, as his law* 

The second inference which I make from 
the foregoing discourse, respects the intimate 
connection, whicli those operations of con- 
science have, with the peculair and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. They 
will be found to accord with them so remark- 
ably, as to furnish an answer to some of those 
objections, which superficial reason ers are apt 
to raise against the Christian revelation. In 
particular, they coincide with that awful view 
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which the Gospel gives us of the fbiute con- 
sequences of guilt If the sinner is now con- 
strained by conscience, to view the Almighty 
as pursuing him with evil for long-forgotten 
crimes, how naturally must he conclude, that, 
in a subsequent period of existence, the Divine 
admini:;tration will proceed upon the same 
plan, and complete what has been lefl imperfect 
here ? If during this life, which is only the 
time of trial, the displeasure of Providence 
at sin is displayed by tokens so manifest, what 
may be apprehended to follow, when justice^ 
which at present only begins to be executed^ 
shall be carried to its consummation ? What 
conscience forebodes, revelation verifies ; as- 
suring us that a day is appointed when GodL 
will render to evert/ man according to his works ; 
to them^ whoj by patient continuance in welUdo^ 
ingy seek for glory ^ honour^ and immortality ; 
eternal life : But unto them that are content 
tiousj and obey not the truths but obey unrighte^ 
ousness ; indignation and wrathj tribtdation^ 
and anguish J upon every soul of man that doeth 
evily of the Jexv Jirst^ and also of the Gentile. 
For there is no respect of persons with God^ 
For as many as have sinned without the law^ 
shall also perish without the law ; and as many atf 
have sinned in the law^ shall bejudgedby the law.* 

• Rom. ii. 7 — 13. 

x2 
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While the threatenings of conscience thus 
lengthen the evidence of the Scripture ck>c- 
trine concerning future punishments, they 
likewise pave the vrtty for the belief of what 
10 revealed concerning the method of our de- 
liverance by CJhrist. They suggest to the sin- 
ner, some deep and dark malignity contained 
is guilt, which has drawn upon his head such 
high displeasure from Heaven. They call 
forth his most anxious efforts, to avert the 
effects of that displeasure ; and to propitiate 
his offended Judge. Some atonement, he is 
conscious, must be made ; and the voice of 
Nature has, in every age, loudly demanded 
suffering, as the proper atonement for guilt. 
Hence mankind have constantly fled fbr re- 
fuge to such substitutions as they could devise, 
to place in the room of the offender ; and, as 
by general consent, victims have every where 
been slain, and expiatory sacrifices have been 
offered up on innumerable altars. Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lordj and how dofvn my-^ 
self before the most high God f ShaU I come 
before him with burnt -offerings^ and calves of a 
year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thou^ 
sands of rams^ or with ten thousands of rivers of 
oilf Or J shall I give my first-born for my 
transgressions ; the fruit of my body ^ for the sin 
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ofmystmlf'^ These perplexities and agita^ 
tions of a guilty conscience, may be termed 
preludes, in some measure, to the Gospel of 
Christ They are the pointings of unenlight* 
ened Nature, towards that method of relief^ 
which the grace- of God has provided* Na-* 
ture felt its inability to extricate itself from 
the consequences of guilt : The Gospel re- 
veals the plan of Divine interposition and aid. 
Nature confessed some atonement to be ne^ 
cessary: The Gospel discovers that the ne- 
cessary atonement is made. The remedy is 
no sooner presented, than its suitableness to 
the disease appears; and the great mystery 
of redemption, though it reaches, in its full 
extent, beyond our comprehension, yet, as 
far as it is revealed, holds a visible congruity 
with the sentiments of Conscience, and of Na- 
ture. 

Natural and revealed religion proceed from 
the same Author ; and, of course, are analo- 
gous and consistent. They are part of the 
same plan of Providence. They are connect- 
ed measures of the same system of govern- 
ment. The serious belief of the one, is the 
best preparation for the reception of the other. 
Both concur in impressing pur mind with a 

* Micab, vi. 6, 7. 
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deep sense of one most important truth, which 
is the result of this whole Discourse, Tliat as 
we sow we must reap; that under the go- 
vernment of God, no one shall be permit- 
ted, with impunity, to gratify his criminal pas- 
liions, and to make light of the great duties of 
life. 



v.* 



SERMON XIV. 



ON THE MIXTURE OF JOY AND FEAR IN RELIGION. 



Psalm ii. 11. 
Rejoice with trembling. 

Joy and Fear are two great springs of human 
action. The mixed condition of this world 
gives scope for both; and, according as the 
one or the other predominates, it influences 
the general tenor of our conduct. Each of 
them possesses a proper place in religion. To 
serve the Lord mth gladness^ is the exhortation 
of the Psalmist David. * To serve him with 
reverence and godly fear^ is the admonition of 
the apostle Paul, f But, under the present 

* Psalm c> 2. f Heb. xii, 28. 
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imperfection of human natare, each of these 
principles may be carried to a * dangerous ex- 
treme. When the whole of religion is placed 
in joy, it is in hazard of rising into unwar- 
rantable rapture. When it rests altogether on 
fear, it degenerates into superstitious servili- 
ty. The Text enjoins a due mixture of both; 
and inculcates this important maxim, That 
joy, tempered with fear, is the proper dispo- 
sition of a good man. In discoursing of this 
subject, I shall endeavour to shew, first, That 
joy is essential to religion; and next. That, 
for various reasons, this joy ought to be mix- 
ed with fear ; whence we shall be able to as- 
certain the nature of that steady and composed 
spirit, which is most suitable to our present con- 
dition, and most acceptable to God. 

I. Joy is essential to religion, in two re- 
spects ; as religion inspires joy, and as it re- 
quires it. In other words : To rejoice, is both 
the privilege, and the duty, of good men. 

In the Jlrst place, Religion inspires joy. It 
affords just ground of gladness to all who firm- 
ly bolieve its doctrines, and sincerely study to 
obey its laws. For it confers on them the two 
most material requisites of joy; a favourable 
situation of things without, and a proper dis- 
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« 

position of mind within, to relish that favour- 
able situation. 

When they .examine their situation with- 
out, they behold themselves placed in a world 
which is full of the influence of a gracious 
Providence ; where beauty and good are every- 
where predominant; where various comforts 
are bestowed ; and where, if any be withheld, 
they have reason to believe ^at they are with- 
held by parental wisdom. Among the crowd 
that encompass them, they may be at a loss 
to discern who are their friends, and who are 
their enemies. But it is sufficient to know 
that they are under the protection of an in- 
visible Guardian, whose power can keep them 
from every evil. All the steps of his con- 
duct, they may be unable to trace. Events 
may befall them, of which they can give no 
account. But as long as they are satisfied that 
the system of Divine government is founded 
on mercy, no present occurrences are able tQ 
destroy their peace. For he who spared nof 
his onm SoUj but delivered him up for them, hotp 
shall he not with him freely give them all things f 
If their nature is frail, Divine assistance is 
promised to strengthen it. If their virtue is 
imperfect, a dispensation is opened, which 
gives them the hope of pardon* If their ex- 
ternal circiuBstanoea be in my fespeet unfa- 
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vourable, it is because a higher interest is 
consulted. All things^ they are assured, shall 
work together for their good. On their prospe- 
rity rests the blessing ; on their adversity, the 
sanctifying Spirit of the Almighty. Old age 
may advance, and life decay; but beyond 
those boundaries of nature, faith opens the 
prospect of their lasting felicity. Without 
anxiety, they pass through the different pe- 
riods of their present existence, because they 
know it to be no more than an introduction to 
immortality. 

As such a situation of things without, lays 
a solid foundation for joy ; so the disposition 
which religion forms within, promotes the re- 
lish of it. It is indeed from within, that the 
chief sources of enjoyment or trouble rise. 
The minds of bad men are always disorderly ; 
and hence their lives are so generally uneasy. 
In vain they take the timbrel and the harp^ and 
endeavour to rejoice at the sound of the organ. 
Spleen and disgust pursue them through all 
the haunts of amusement. Pride and ill-hu- 
mour torment them. Oppressed with discon- 
tent, their spirits flag ; and their worn-out 
pleasures afford them entertainment no more. 
But religion subdues those malignant passions, 
which are the troubles of human repose; which 
either overcast the mind with the gloom of 
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peevishness, or disquiet it by the violence of 
agitation. It infuses, in their room, those 
mild and gentle dispositions, whose natural 
effect is to smooth the tenor of the soul. Be- 
nevolence and candour, moderation and tem- 
perance, wherever they reign, produce cheer- 
fulness and serenity. The consciousness of 
integrity gives ease and freedom to the mind. 
It enables good men to extract from every ob- 
ject, the whole satisfaction which it is capable 
of yielding ; and adds the flavour of innocence 
to all their external pleasures. 

• In the second place, As religion naturally in- 
spires joy ; so what it inspires, it commands 
us to cherish. As a necessary proof of our 
sincerity, it requires cheerfulness in perform- 
ance of our duty ; because, if this be wanting, 
our religion discovers itself not to be genu- 
ine in principle, and in practice it cannot be 
stable. 

Religious obedience, destitute of joy, is not 
genuine in its principle. For, did either faith 
or hope, the love of God, or the love of good- 
ness, rule the heart, they could not fail to pro- 
duce satisfaction in piety and virtue. All 
those causes of joy which I have mentioned, 
would then operate ; and their native effect on 

tbe mind would foUoWt The prospects which 
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religion opens, would gladden, and the a£Pec- 
tions which it inspires, would soothe the heart 
We serve, with pleasure, the benefactor whom 
we love. We rejoice in every study and pur- 
suit, to which we are sincerely attached. If 
we serve not God with pleasure, it is because 
we know him not, or love him not. If we 
rejoice not in virtue, it is because our affection 
is alienated from it, and our inclinations are 
depraved We give too evident proo^ that 
either we believe not the principles of reli- 
gion, or that we feel not their power* Ex- 
clude joy from religion, and you leave no 
other motives to it, except compulsion and 
interest. But are these suitable grounds, on 
which to rest the whole of our obedience to 
the Supreme Being? My sgn^ give me thy 
hearty is the call of God. Surely, if there be 
no pleasure in fulfilling his commands, the 
heart is not given him ; and, in that case, the 
multititdeofsacnficesandburnt-ojfferings isbrought 
to his altar in vain. 

As religion, destitute of joy, is imperfect in 
its principle ; so, in practice, it must be un- 
stable. In vain you endeavour to fix any man 
to the regular performance of that in which he 
finds no pleasure. Bind him ever so fast, by 
interest or fear, he will contrive some method 
of eluding the obligation. Ingenuity is never 
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SO fertile of evasions, as where pleasure is all 
on the one side, and mere precept on the 
other. He may study to save appearances. 
He may dissemble, and constrain himself. 
But his heart revolts in secret ; and the weight 
of inclination will, in the end, draw the prac« 
tice after it If perseverance is not to be ex- 
pected, still less can zeal be looked for from 
him, who, in his religious duties, trembles 
without rejoicing. Every attempt towards vir- 
tue which he forms, will be feeble and auk* 
ward. He applies to it as a task ; he dreads 
the task«master ; but he will labour no more 
than necessity enjoins. To escape from pu- 
nishment, is bis sole aim. He bargains for 
immunity, by every duty which he performs ; 
and all beyond, he esteems superfluous toil.--^ 
Such religion as this, can neither purify the 
heart, nor prepare for heavenly bliss. It is 
the refuge of an abject mind. It may form the 
ritual of the monk, or prescribe the penance 
of the idolater ; but has no concern with the 
homage of him, who warships the Father in 
spirit^ and in truth. His character is, that the 
joy of the Lord is his strength. * It attaches his 
heart to religion. It inspires his zesCl. It sup- 
ports his constancy ; and accelerates his pro- 
gress. 

• Neh. viii. 10. 
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There is no man but has some object to 
which he cleaves for enjoj^ment ; somewhat 
that flatters him with distant hope^ or affords 
him present pleasure. Joy is the end towards 
which all rational beingd tend. For the sake 
of it they live : It resembles the air they 
breathe, which is necessary for the motion of 
the heart, and all the vital functions. But as 
the breathing of infected air proves fatal to 
life ; in the same manner joy, drawn frorau a 
corrupted source, is destructive, both of vir- 
tue and of true happiness. When you have 
no pleasure in goodness, you may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason to be, that your 
pleasure is all derived from an opposite quar- 
ter. You have exhausted your affection upon 
the world. You have drunk too much of its 
poisoned waters, to have any relish for a pure 
spring. 

Estimate, therefore, the genuineness of your 
religious principles; estimate the degree of your 
stability in religious practice, by the degree of 
your satisfaction in piety and virtue. Be as- 
sured, that where your treasure is, there will 
your delight be also. The worldly man re- 
joices in* his possessions j the voluptuous in 
liis pleasures ; the social in his friends and 
companions. The truly good man rejoices in 
doing Justlj/j loving mercy y and xialking hum^ 
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bly with the Lord his God. He is happy, when 
employed in the regular discharge of the great 
duties of life. Spontaneous they flow from 
the affections of . a pure heart Not only from 
the keeping of the divine commandments, he 
expects, but, in the 'keeping of thenij he enjoys 
a great reward. Apcordingly, in the senti- 
mentis of holy men, recorded in Scripture, we 
find this spirit every where prevalent. Their 
language was :. Thy statutes have I taken as 
mine heritage for ever; for they arq the rejoicing 
of my heart. They are my songs in the house 
Qf my pilgrimage. They are sweeter than , ha^ 
ney, and the honeycomb. Whom have I in heaven 
but thee f and there is none upon earth that I de-^ 
sire besides thee. They did not receive the spi^ 
rit of bondage, but the spirit of adoption. They 
were filled with peace and joy in believing. They 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God. As soon 
as the Ethiopian eunuch received from Philip 
the light of the Gospel, that light revived and 
cheered his heart. A new sun seemed to 
arise J anew glory to shine around him. Every 
object brightened ; and he went on his way re-- 
joidng.^ After the same manner should every 
good man proceed in his journey through life, 
with a serene and cheerful spirit Consterna- 

• Acts, viii- 89' 
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tion and dejection let him leave to the slaves 
of guilt ; who have every thing to dread, both 
from this world and the next If he appear 
before others with a dispirited aspect, he dis- 
honours religion ; and affords ground for sus- 
picion, that he is either ignorant of its nature, 
or a stranger to its power. 

Thus I have shewn joy to be essential to 
religion. It is the spirit which it inspires, and 
which it requires in good men. But, in our 
present state, the best principles may be car- 
ried to a dangerous excess; and joy, like other 
things, has its due limits. To serve God with 
unmixed delight, belongs to more advanced 
spirits in a happier world. In this region of 
imperfection, some infusions from a different 
cup must of necessity tincture our joy. Let 
us then, 

11. Turn to tne other side of the argument^ 
and consider the reasons which render it pro- 
per, that, when we rejoice, we should rejoice 
with trembling. 

In thejirst place. Because all the objects of 
religion, which afford ground for joy, tend to 
inspire, at the same time, reverence and fear* 
We serve a Benefactor, it is true, in whom we 
have reason to delight; whose purposes are 
gracious ; whose law is the plan of our hap- 

3 
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piness. But this Benefactor is the King eter^ 
naly immortal^ and invisible ; at whose presence 
the mountains shake, and Nature trembles* 
Every goody and every perfect gift, come down 
from him* But the hand which confers thenly 
we cannot see. Mysterious obscurity rests 
upon his essence. He dwelleth in the secret 
place of thunder; and clouds and darkness 
surround him. He is the Hearer of prayer ; 
but we lift omr voice to him from afar. Into 
his immediate presence no access is permit- 
ted. Our warmest devotion admits no fami-> 
liarity with him. God is in Heaven, and thou 
upon earth ; therefore, let thy words he few. If 
his omniscience administers comfort in our se- 
cret distress, it likewise fills with awe the hear( 
that is conscious of guilt For, if he knowjs 
our frame, and remembers we are dust : our ini' 
quities, also, are ever before him ; our secret sims 

. in the light of his countenance. 

Throughout all his dispensations, greatness, in 
conjunction with goodness, strikes our view; and 
wherever we behold the parent, we behold the 

• legislator also. The death of Christ, in behalf of 

a guilty world, is the chief ground of religioua 

hope and joy. But it is no less the ground of 

reverence ; when, in this high transaction, we 

contemplate God, as at once strict in justice, 

and great in mercy. / the Lord keep mercy for 
VOL. I. 'y 
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thousands of them that fear me. I forgive their 
iniquity y transgression, mid sin ; but I tviU by no 
means clear the guilty. When we open the 
book of the law, we find promises and threaten- 
ings mingled in the same page. On the one 
side, we see Heaven displayed in all its glory : 
On the other, Hell opening its terrors. In 
sliort, in whatever light we view religion, it 
appears solemn and venerable. It is a temple 
full of majesty, to which the worshippers may 
approach with comfort, in the hope of obtam- 
ing grace, and finding mercy ; but where they 
cannot enter without being impressed with 
awe. If we may be permitted to compare spi- 
ritual with natural things, religion resembles 
not those scenes of natural beauty, where every 
object smiles. It cannot be likened to the gay 
landscape, or the flowery field. It resembles 
more the august and sublime appearances of 
Nature; the lofty mountain, the expanded 
ocean, and the starry firmament ; at the sight 
of which the mind is at once overawed and 
delighted ; and, from the union of grandeur 
with beauty, derives a pleasing, but a serious 
emotion. 

In the second place. As joy, tempered by 
fear, suits the nature of religion, so it is re- 
quisite for the proper regulation of the con- 
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duct of man« Let his joy flow from the best 
and purest source ; yet, if it remain long un- 
mixed, it is apt to become dangerous to virtue. 
As waters which are never stirred, nor troubled^ 
gather a sediment, which putrifies them ; so 
'the undisturbed continuance of placid sensa- 
tions engenders disorders in the human soul. 
It is wisely ordered in our present state, that 
joy and fear, hope and grief, should act alter- 
nately ^ checks and balances upon each other, 
in order to prevent an excess in any of them, 
which our nature could not bear. If we were 
subject to no alarms of danger, the wisest 
would soon become improvident ; and the 
most humble, presumptuous. Man is a pil- 
grim on earth. Were his path to be always 
smooth and flowery, he would be tempted to 
relinquish his guide, and to forget the purpose 
of his journey. Caution and fear are the. 
shields of happiness. Unguarded joy begeta 
indolence ; indolence produces security ; se- 
curity leads to rashness ; and rashness ends in 
ruin. In order to rejoice long, it is necessary 
that we rejoice with trembling. Had our first 
parents observed this rule, man might have 
been still in paradise. He who saith in hifl^ 
heart. My mountain stands strong ; I shall never 
be moved; may be assured, that his state al- 
ready begins to totter. Religion^ thereforejt 

Y 2 
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performs a kiod office, in giving us the admo- 
nition of the text It inspires cheerfulness in 
the service of God. It proposes joy as our 
chief spring of action. But ^ it supports joy, 
by guarding it with fear ; not suppressing, but 
regulating its indulgence ; requiring us to re- 
joice, like persons who have obtained a trea- 
sure, which, through want of vigilance, they 
are exposed to lose. Dependent beings are 
formed for submission ; and to submits is to 
stand in awe. Because the Lord reignethj lei 
the earth be glad. We are the subjects of God j 
and therefore may justly rejoice. But still we 
are subjects ; and, therefore, trembling must 
mix itself with our joy. 

In the third place, The unstable condition 
of all human things naturally inspires fear in 
the midst of joy. The spirit to which religion- 
forms us, must undoubtedly correspond to the 
state in which we are placed, and to the part 
which is assigned us to act Now, the first 
view under which our present state appears, is 
that of fallen creatures, who are undergoing, 
in this world, probation and trial for their re- 
covery ; and are commanded to work out their 
salvation with fear and trembling. This view 
of our condition infers not habitual dejection 
of miud. It requires not melancholy abstrac-^ 
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tion from the affairs, or total contempt of the 
amusements of life. But it inspires humility. 
It enforces dependence on divine aid ; and 
calls forth the voice of supplication to Hearen. 
In a situation so critical, and where interests 
so important are at stake, every reasonable 
person must confess, that seriousness ought to 
temper rejoicing. 

Were there in human life any fixed point 
of stability and rest, attainable by man ; could 
we, at any one moment, assure- ourselves that 
there remained no latent source of danger, 
either to our temporal or our spiritual state ; 
then 1 admit we might lay trembling aside^ 
and rejoice in full security. But, alas ! No 
such safe station, no such moment of confi- 
dence, is allowed to man during his warfare 
on earth. Vicissitudes of good and evil, of 
trials and consolations, fill up his life. The 
best intentioned are sometimes betrayed into 
crimes ; the most prudent overwhelmed with 
misfortunes. The world is like a wheel, inces- 
santly revolving, on which human things al- 
ternately rise and fall. What is past of our 
life has been a chequered scene. On its re- 
maining periods, uncertainty and darkness rest. 

Futurity is an unknown region, into which 
no man can look forward without awe, because 
he cannot tell what forms of danger or trial 
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may meet him there. This we know well, that 
in every period of our life, the path of happi- 
ness shall be found steep and arduous ; but 
awift and easy the descent to ruin. What, 
with much exertion of care and vigilance, we 
had built up, one unwary action may, in an 
evil hour, overthrow. Tlie props of human 
confidence are, in general, insecure, llie 
sphere of human pleasures is narrow. While 
we form schemes for strengthening the one, 
and for enlarging the other, death, meanwhde, 
advances. Life, with a swift though insensible 
course, glides away ; and, like a river which 
i^ndermines its banks, gradually impairs our 
state. Year after year steals something from 
us ; till the decaying fabric totter of itself^ and 
crumble at length into dust. So that, whether 
we consider life or death, tiipe or eternity, all 
things appear to concur in giving to man the 
admonition of the text, Rejoice with trem- 
hling. 

I have now shewn, in what respects religion 
both promotes joy, and inspires seriousness. 
It places us in the most favourable situation, 
which human life affords, for joy ; and it gives 
us every assistance, for relishing that joy. It 
renders it our duty to cultivate the satisfac- 
tion which it yields. It demands a cheerful 
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spirit, in order to ascertain the sincerity of our 
principles, and to confirm us in good practice. 

At tlie same time the joy which it inspires, 
is tempered with fear by the genius of religion 
itself J by the . danger to which unguarded joy 
would expose us ; and by the impropriety of 
indulging it, in a situation so mixed as the 
present. The trembling which is here enjoin- 
ed, is not to be understood as signifying a pu- 
sillanimous dejection. It imports no more 
than that caution and sobriety, which prudence 
dictates, as belonging to our state. By con- 
necting such trembling with our joy, religion 
means to recommend to us a cheerful but a 
composed spirit, equally remote from the hu- 
miliating depression of fear, and the exulting 
levity of joy. Always to rejoice, is to be a 
fooL Always to tremble is to be a slave. It 
is a modest cheerfulness, a chastened joy, a 
manly seriousness, which becomes the ser- 
vant of God. 

But is this, it may perhaps be said, the whole 
amount of that boasted satisfaction which re- 
ligion bestows ? Is this all the compensation 
which it makes, for those sacrifices it exacts ? 
Are not the terms which vice holds out far • 
more enticing, when it permits us to gratify 
every desire ; and in return for our surmount- 
ing the timorous scruples of conscience, pro* 
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mises us a life of gaiety, festivity, and unre- 
strained joy ? Such promises vice may in- 
deed make ; but how far it fulfils them, we 
may safely refer to the determination of the 
greatest sensualist, when he has finished hiit 
career, and looks back on what lie has enjoyed. 
Ask him. Whether he would recommend to 
his children and his friends, to hold the same 
course ; and whether, with his dying breath, 
he dare assure them, that the gratifications of 
licentiousness afford the greatest enjoyment of 
life ? Whatever hopes vice may at the begin- 
ning inspire, yet, after the trial is made, it has 
been always found that criminal pleasures are 
the bane of happiness, the poison, not the 
cordial, of our present state. They are plea- 
sures compensated by an infinite overbalance 
of pain ; moments of delight, succeeded by 
years of regret ; purchased at the expence of 
injured reputation, broken health, and ruined 
peace. Even abstracting from their pernici- 
ous consequences, they are, for the most part, 
in themselves treacherous pleasures; unsound 
and disturbed in the moments of enjoyment. 
In the midst of stick laughter^ the heart is sorrow- 
ful. Often is the smile of gaiety assumed while 
the heart aches within : And though folly may 
laugh, guilt will sting. Correcting this perni- 
dous frenzy of pleasure, and reducing it to 
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a more sober and regulated state, religion is, 
in truth, no other than wisdom, introducing 
peace and order into the life of man. 

While religion condemns such pleasures as 
are immoral, it is chargeable with no improper 
austerity in respect of those which are of an . 
innocent kind. Think not, that by the cau- 
tious discipline which it prescribes, it excludes 
you from all gay enjoyment of life. Within 
the compass of that sedate spirit, to which it 
forms you, all that is innocently pleasing will 
be found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine, 
that in constant effusions of giddy mirth, or 
in that flutter of spirits which is excited by ^ 
round of diversions, the chief enjoyment of 
our state consists. Were this the case, the vain 
and the frivolous would be on better terms for 
happiness, than the wise, the great, and the 
good. To arrange the plans of amusement, or 
to preside in the haunts of jollity, would be 
more desirable, than to exert the highest effort 
of mental powers for the benefit of nations, 
A consequence so absurd, is sufficient to ex- 
plode the principle from which it flows. To 
the amusements and lesser joys of the world, 
religion assigns their proper place. It admits 
of them, as relaxations from care, as instru- 
ments of promoting the union of men, and of 
enlivening their social intercourse. But thoughi 
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as long as they are kept within due bounds, it 
does not censure nor condemn them ; neither 
does it propose them as rewards to the virtu- 
ous, or as the principal objects of their pursuit. 
To such it points out nobler ends of action. 
• Their felicity it engages them to seek in the 
discharge of an useful, an upright, and honour- 
able part in life ; and, as the habitual tenor of 
their mind, it promotes cheerfulness, and dis- 
courages levity. 

Between these two there is a wide distinction ; 
and the mind which is most open to levity, is 
frequently a stranger to cheerfulness. It has 
been remarked, that transports of intemperate 
mirth are often no more than flashes from the 
dark cloud; and that in proportion to the 
violence of the effulgence is the succeeding 
gloom. Levity may be the forced production 
of folly or vice ; cheerfulness is the natural 
offspring of wisdom and virtue only. The one 
is an occasional agitation ; the other a perma- 
nent habit. The one degrades the character ; 
the other is perfectly consistent with the dig- 
nity of reason, and the steady and manly spirit 
of religion. To aim at a constant succession 
of high and vivid sensations of pleasure, is an 
idea of happiness altogether chimerical. Calm 
and temperate enjoyment is the utmost that 
1.9 allotted to man. Beyond this, we struggle 
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in vain to raise our state ; and, in fact, depress 
our joys by- endeavouring to heighten them. 
Instead of those fallacious hopes of perpetual 
festivity, with which the world would allure us, 
religion confers upon us a cheerful tranquillity. 
Instead of dazzling us with meteors of joy, 
which sparkle and expire, it sheds around us 
a calm and steady light By mixing trembling 
with our joy, it renders that joy more solid, ' 
more equal, and more lasting. 

In this ispirit, then, let us serve God, and 
hold our course through life. Let us approach 
to the Divine Being, as to a sovereign of whom 
we stand in awe, and to a father in whom we 
trust. In our conduct, let us be cautious and 
humble, as those who have ground to fear; 
well pleased and cheerful, as those who have 
cause to rejoice. Let us shew the world that 
a religious temper, is a temper sedate, not sad; 
that a religious behaviour, is a behaviour re- 
gulated, not stiff and formal. Thus we shall 
use the world as not abusing it ; we shall pass 
through its various changes, with the least dis- 
composure; and we shall vindicate religion 
from the reproaches of those who would attri- 
bute to it either enthusiastic joys, or slavish 
terrors. We shall shew, that it is a rational 
rule of life, worthy of the perfection of God, 
and suited to the nature and state of man. 



SERMON XV. 



ON THE MOTIVES TO CONSTANCY IN VIRTUE. 



Galat. vL 9. 

Jnd let U8 n(^ be weary in welldoing ; for in 
due season we shaU reap^if we faint not. 

Discontent is the most general of all the 
evils which trouble the life of man. It is a 
disease which every where finds materials to 
feed itself; for, if real distresses be wanting, 
it substitutes such as are imaginary m their 
place. It converts even the good things of 
the world, when they have been long enjoyed, 
into occasions of disgust In the midst of 
prosperity, it disposes us to complain; and 
renders tranquillity tiresome, only because it 
is uniform. There is no wonder that this 
spirit of restlessness and dissatisfaction, which 
corrupts every terrestrial enjoyment, should 
have sometimes penetrated into the region of 
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virtue. Good men are not without their frail- 
ties ; and the perverseness incident to human 
nature too readily leads us, who become wea- 
ry of all other things, to he neartfj also, in well^ 
doing. 

Let me put a case, which, perhaps, will 
be found not unfrequent in ordinary life. Sup- 
pose a person, after much commerce with the 
world, to be convinced of its vanity. He has 
seen its most flattering hopes to be fallacious. 
He has felt its most boasted pleasures to be 
unsatisfactory. He resolves, therefore, to place 
his happiness in virtue ; and disregarding all 
temptations from interest, to adhere to what 
is right and honourable in conduct. He cul- 
tivates acquaintance with religion. He per- 
forms, with seriousness, the offices of devo« 
tion. He layB down to himself, a rational and 
useful plan of life ; and, with ^satisfaction, 
holds on for a while in this reformed course. 
But, by degrees, discouragements arise.-— 
The peace which he hoped to enjoy, is in- 
terrupted, either by his own frailties, or 
by the vices of others. Passions which had 
not been thoroughly subdued,* struggle for 
their accustomed gratification. The plea- 
sure which he expected to find in devotion^ 
sometimes fails him ; and the injustice of the 
werld often sours and frets him. Friends 
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prove ungrateful ; enemies misrepresent^ ri- 
vals supplant him : And part, at least, of the 
mortifications he suffers, he begins to ascribe 
to virtue. Is this all the reward of my serv- 
ing God, and renouncing the pleasures of sin ? 

Verily^ in vain I have cleansed my hearty 

and washed my hands in innocency. Behold^ 
the ungodly prosper in the world, and have more 
tlian heart can wish ; while, all the day longy 
I am plagued and chastened every morning. — 
To such persons as these, and to all who are 
in hazard of being infected with their spirit^ 
I now address myself. In reply to their com- 
plaints, I purpose to show. That in no state 
they can choose on earth, by no plan of con- 
duct they can form, it is possible for them to 
escape uneasiness and disappointment ; that in 
a life of virtue they will suffer less uneasiness, 
and fewer disappointments, than in a course 
of vice J they will possess much higher re- 
sources and advantages : and they will be as- 
sured of complete reward at the end. From 
these considerations, I hope to make it ap- 
pear, that there is no sufficient reason for our 
being weary in well-doing ; and that, taking hu- 
man life upon the whole, Virtue is far the 
most eligible portion of man. 

I. Uneasiness and disappointment are in^ 
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separable, in some degree, from every state 
on earth» Were it in the power of the world, 
to render those who attach themselves to it, 
satisfied and happy, you might then, I admit, 
have some title to complain if you found 
yourselves placed upon worse terms in the 
service of God. But this is so far from be- 
ing the case, that among the multitude who 
devote themselves to earthly pleasures, you 
will not find a single person who has com- 
pletely attained his aim. Inquire into the 
condition of the high and the low, of the gay 
and the serious, of the men of business and 
the men of pleasure, and you shall behold 
them all occupied in supplying some want, 
or in removing some distress. No man is 
pleased with being precisely what he is. E- 
very where there is a void ; generally, even in 
the most prosperous life, there is some corner 
possessed by sorrow. He who is engaged in 
business pines for leisure. He who enjoys 
leisure, languishes for want of employment. 
In a single state, we envy the comforts of a 
family. In conjugal life, we are chagrined 
with domestic cares. In a safe station, we re- 
gret the want of objects for enterprise. In an 
enterprising life, we lament the want of safe- 
ty. It is the doom of man that his sky should 
never be free from all clouds. He is, at pre- 
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sent, in an exiled and fallen state. The ob* 
jects which surround him, are beneath his na- 
tive dignity. God has tinged them all with 
vanity, on purpose to make him feel, that this 
is not his rest ; that here he is not in his pro- 
per place, nor arrived at his true home. 

If^ therefore, you aim at a condition which 
shall be exempted from every disquiet, you 
pursue a phantom ; you increase the vanity 
and vexation of life, by engaging in a chase 
so fruitless. If you complain of virtue, be- 
cause there is incident to it a portion of that 
uneasiness which is found in every other state, 
your complaint is most unreasonable. You 
claim an immunity from evil, which belongs 
not to the lot of man. Reconcile yourselves, 
then, to your condition ; and, instead of look- 
ing for perfect happiness any where on earth, 
gladly embrace that state which contains the 
fewest sorrows. 

II. Though no condition of human life is free 
from uneasiness, I contend. That the uneasi- 
ness belonging to a sintul course, is far greater 
than what attends a course of well-doing. If 
you be weary of the labours of virtue, be as- 
sured, that the world, whenever you try the ex- 
change, will lay upon you a much heavier load. 
It is the outside only of a licentious life, which 



is gay and smiling. Within, it conceals toil 
and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poi- 
sons human hapf^iiiess in the spring, by intro- 
ducing disorder into the heart Those pas- 
sions which it seems to indulge, it only feeds 
with imperfect gratifications; and thereby 
strengthens them for preying, in the end, on 
their unhappy victims. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the 
pain of self-denial is confined to virtue. He 
who follows the world as much as he who fol- 
lows Christ, must take up his cross ; and to him, 
assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive bur- 
den. Vice allows all our passions to range 
uncontrolled ; and where each claims to be su-^ 
perior, it is impossible to gratify all. The pre- 
dominant desire can oilly be indulged at the 
expence of its rivah No mortifications which 
virtue exacts, are more severe than those which 
ambition imposes upon the love of ease, pride 
upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity^ 
Selfdenial, therefore, belongs, in common, to 
vice and virtue ; but with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that the passions which virtue requires 
us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas 
those w^ich vice obliges us to deny, it, at the 
same time, strengthens. The one diminishes 
the pain of self-denial, by moderating the de- 
mands of passion ; the other increases it, by 

VOL. I. z 
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rendering those demands ipiperious and vio>« 
lent What distresses, that occur in the calm 
life of virtue, can be compared to those tpr-- 
tures which remorae of consilience inflicts on 
the wicked j to those severe humiliations, tffl^ 
sing from guilt, combined with misfqrtunes, 
which sink them to the dust ; to thQse violeQt 
agitations of shame and disappointment, whicii 
sometimes drive them to the most fs^ extre- 
ipities) and make them abhor their es^istteqcQ ? 
How often, in the roidfit of those disastrous 
tttuatioQs, into which their crimes have brought 
them, have they cursed the seductions of vic^ } 
and, with bitter r^et^ looked back to the day 
on which they first forsook the path of innor 
cence? 

But perhaps you imagine^ that tp such mi- 
aeries as thescy great criminals only are expos- 
ed ; and that, by a wary and cautious raanage- 
tnenU it is possible to avoid them. Take vice 
and virtue, then, in the most general point of 
view. Compare God and the world as two 
masters, the one or other of whom you mujst 
obey ; and consider fairly, iix whose service 
there will be reason for your being weary 
soonest, and repenting most frequently. The 
world is both a hard and a capricious master* 
To submit to a long servitude, in the view of 
a recompence from which they are excluded 
in the end, is known to be often the fate of 



those who are devoted to the world* Th^ 
■acrifice their present ease to their future pros- 
pects. They court the great and flatter the 
multitude. They prostitute their consciaice^ 
and dishonour their character : And, after all 
their efforts, how uncert^ is their success ? 
Competitors juslle^ and outstrip them. The 
more artful deceive^ the more violent over- 
throw them. Fair prospects once smiled : but 
clouds soon gather $ the sky is darkened ; the 
scene changes ; and that fickle worid, which^ 
a moment before, had flattered^ the next mo- 
ment forgets them. 

God is never mistaken in the character of 
his servants; for he seeth their heartSj amd 
judgeth accordmg to the truth. But the world 
is often deceived in those who court its favour ; 
and, of course,^ is unjust in the distribution of 
its rewards. Flattery gains the ear of power. 
Fraud supplants innocence ; and the pretend- 
ing and assuming occupy the place of the 
worthy and the modest In vain you daiiA 
any merit with the worid, on account of yout 
good intentions. The world knows them not } 
regards them not. It judges of you solely by 
your actions ; and whsi; is worse, by the sue- 
€iess of your actions, which often depends not 
on yourselves. But in the sight of the Su« 
pteme Being, good intentions supply the place 

«2 
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of good deeds, which you had not the oppor^ 
tunity of performing. The well-meant en- 
deavours of the poor find the same acceptance 
with him as the generous actions of the rich. 
The widom's mite is, in his eye, a costly offer- 
ing ; and even he who giveth to a disciple a cup 
of cold water J when he can give him no more, 
goetk not without his reward. 

As the world is unjust in its judgments, so 
it is ungrateful in its requitals. Time speedily 
effaces the memory of the greatest services ; 
and when we can repeat them no more, we 
are neglected and thrown aside. It was the 
•aying of a noted great man of the world, on 
the fall of his fortunes, ^^ Had I served God as 
<* fjEiithfuUy as I have done my King, he would 
^* not have forsaken me in my old age." Un- 
faithfulness and ingratitude are unknown to 
God* With him no new favourites arise, to 
usurp the place, or to bear off the rewards of 
his ancient servants. Even to yovr old age^ I 
am He ; and even to hoary hairs I wiU carry 
you. I have madcy and I will bear ; even I will 
carry^ and will deliver you, sailh the Lord Al^ 
mighty. * Since, then, in our several de- 
partments, we must labour, What comparison 
is there between labouring for God and for the 
word ? How unjust are they who become 
weary so much sooner in the service of God 

^ Isaiah, xIvL 4. 
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than they do in that of the most severe and 
imperious of all masters. 

III. Tlie resources of virtue are much great- 
er than those of the world ; the compensations 
which it makes for our distresses, far more 
valuable. Perpetual success belongs neither 
to the one nor the other. But under disap- 
pointments, when they occur, virtue bears us 
up ; the world allows us to sink. When the 
mind of a good man is hurt by misfortunes, 
religion administers the cordial, and infuses 
the balm. Whereas the world inflicts wounds, 
and then leaves them to fester. It brings sor- 
rows, but it provides no consolation. Conso- 
lation is entirely the province of religion. 
Supposing religion to be inferior to vice in 
external advantages, it must be allowed to pos- 
sess internal peace in a much higher degree. 
This is so certain, that almost all men, at 
some period or other of their life, look for- 
ward to it, as to a desirable retreat. When 
the ends of their present pursuit shall be ac- 
complished, they propose to themselves much 
satisfaction in an honourable disciiarge of the 
duties of their station, amidst those moderate 
passions and temperate pleasures, which inno- 
cence allows. That which all men agree in 
holding to be second in importance to the 
pursuit which they follow, may be safely eftr 
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teemed to be the first in real worth ; and it 
may be concluded, that if they were not blind- 
ed by some prevailing passion, they would 
discern and adopt it as such. 

It is the peculiar effect of virtue, to make a 
xnan's chief happiness arise from himself and 
his own conduct A bad man is wholly the crea- 
ture of the world. He hangs upon its favour, 
lives by its smiles, and is happy or miserable, 
in proportion to its success. But to a virtu- 
ous man, success in worldly undertakings is 
but a secondary object. To discharge his own 
part with integrity and honour, is his chief 
aim. If he has done properly what was in- 
eumbent on him to do, his mind is at rest ; 
to Providence he leaves the event His mt^ 
ness is in Heaven^ 4fnd his record is on high. 
Satisfied with the approbation of (rod, and 
the testimony of a good conscience, he enjoys 
himself, and despises the triumphs of guilt 
Jn proportion as such manly principles rule 
your heart, you .will become independent of 
the world ; and will forbear complaining of its 
discouragements. It is the imperfection of 
your virtue, which occastons you to be weary 
in wett-doing. It is because your hearts re- 
main divided between God and the world, 
that you are so often discontented ; partly 
wishing to discharge your duty, and partly 
seeking your happiness firom somewhat that 
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is repugnant to your duty. Study to be more 
consistent in principle, and more uniform in 
practice, and your peace will be more un- 
broken. 

Though virtue may appear, at first sight, to 
contract the bounds of enjoyment, you will 
find, upon reflection, that, in truth, it enlarges 
them. If it restrains the excess of some plea- 
sures, it favours and increases others. It pro- 
eludes you from none, but such as are either 
fantastic and imaginary, or pernicious and 
destructiva Whatever is truly valuable in 
human enjoyment, it allows to a good man, 
no kss than to others. It not only allows him 
such pleasures, but heightens them by that 
gratefid relish which a good conscience gives 
to every pleasure. It not only heightens 
them, but adds to them, also, the peculiar sa- 
tisfactions which flow firom virtuous senti- 
ments, from devout aflections, and religious 
hopes. On how much worse terms is the sin- 
ner placed, in the midst of his boasted gratifir- 
cations? His portion is confined to this 
world. His good things are all of one sort 
only J he has neither knowledge nor relish of 
any thing beyond them. His enjoyment, 
therefore, rests on a much narrower basis, than 
that of the servants of God. Enlarge, as 
much as you please, the circle of worldly gra- 
tifications ; yet, if nothing of the mind and 
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the heart, nothiDg of a refined and moral na* 
ture, enter into that circle, and vary the en* 
joyment, languor and weariness soon succeed. 
Among whom do you hear more peevish ex-r 
pressions of discontent, or more frequent com- 
plaints of low spirits, than among the profes- 
sed votaries of worldly pleasure ? 

Vice and virtue, in their progress, as in 
every other respect, hold an opposite course. 
The beginnings of vice are enticing. The 
first steps of worldly advancement are flatter- 
ing and pleasing. But tlie continuance of suc- 
cess blunts enjoyment, and flattens desire. 
Whereas, the beginnings of virtue are labori- 
ous. But, by perseverance, its labours dimi- 
•nish, and its pleasures increase. As it ripens 
into confirmed habit, it becomes both smoother 
in practice, and more complete in its reward* 
In a worldly life, the termination of our hopes 
always meets our view. We see a bounda- 
ry before us, beyond which we cannot reach. 
But the prospects of virtue are growing and 
endless. The righteous shcUl hold on in his way;- 
and he that hath clean hands, shall wax stronger 
and stronger. The path of the just is as the shin- 
ing light, that shineth more a:ria more unto the 
perfect day. This brings me to consider, 

# 

IV. The assured hope which good men en- 
Joy, of a full reward at last. I have endea- 
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voured, by several considerations, to correct 
your impatience under the present discourage^ 
ments of virtue. I have shown many high 
advantages, which it already possesses. But 
now, laying all these aside ; supposing virtue 
to have brought you no advantage, but to have 
only engaged you in perpetual struggles with 
an evil world ; the Text suggests what is suf- 
ficient to answer every objection, and to si- 
lence every complaint ; In due season you shall 
reap J if you faint not. It is not a loose en- 
couragement, or a dubious hope, which is 
held forth to us. A direct and explicit decla^ 
ration is made by the spirit of God, that piety 
and virtue, how discouraged soever, or oppress- 
ed, they may be for a while, shall not be frus«» 
trated of their reward ; but that in due season^ 
when the period which is fixed by the Plvine 
decree shall come, all wiio have not been 
weary in weH-doing^ though they may have 
sofvn in tearsy shall reap in joy. As this great 
principle of faith is so essential to our present 
argument, and is indeed the foundation of all 
religion, it will be proper that we now take a 
view of the grounds on which it rests, fiy 
fixing our attention both on the proofs which 
reason suggests, and on the discoveries which 
revelation has made^ of a state of future retri- 
bution, we shall take an effectual method of 
confirming our adherence to religion, and of 
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baffling those temptations which might lead 
us to be weary in fveU-doing. 

The first) and most obvious presumption, 
which reason affords in bdialf of future re- 
wards to the righteous, arises from the imper* 
feet distribution of good and evil in our present 
state. Notwitlistanding what I have advanced 
concerning the pleasures and advantages of 
virtue, it cannot be denied, that the happiness 
of good men is oflen left incomplete. The 
vicious possess advantages^ to which they have 
no right ; while the consdendous 8u£Per for 
the sake of virtue, and groan under distresses 
which they have not merited from the world* 
Indeed, were the distribution of good and evil, 
in this life, altogether promiscuous ; could it be 
said, with truth, that the moral condition of 
men had no influence whatever upon their hap- 
piness or misery ; I admit, that from such a state 
of things, no presumption would arise of any 
future retribution being intended. They who 
delight to aggravate the miseries of life, and 
the distresses of virtue, do no service to the 
argument in behalf of Providence. For, if to- 
tal disorder be found to prevail now, suspi- 
cions may, too justly, arise, of its prevailing 
for ever. If He who rules the universe, en- 
tirely neglects virtue here, the probability 
must be small^ of hia rewarding it hereafter. 
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But this is far from being the true state of the 
&ct. What human life presents to the view 
of an impartial observer, is by no means a 
scene of entire confusion ; but a state of order, 
begun, and carried on a certain length. Virtue 
is so far from being neglected by the Governor 
of the world, that from many evident marks it 
appears to be a chief object of his care. In 
the constitution of human nature, a founda- 
tion is laid, for comfort to the righteous, and for 
internal punishment to the wicked. Through* 
out the course of divine government, tenden« 
cies towards the happiness of the one, and the 
misery of the other, constantly appear. They 
are so conspicuous as not to have escaped th6 
notice of the rudest nations. Over the whole 
earth they have diffused the belief, that Provi* 
dence is propitious to virtue, and averse to 
guilt. Yet these tendencies are, sometimes, 
disappointed of their effect, and that which 
Providence visibly favoura, is left, at present, 
without an adequate reward. 

From such an imperfect distribution of hap- 
piness, what are we to conclude, but that this 
system is the beginning, not the whole, of 
things ; the opening only of a more extensive 
plan, whose consummation reaches into a fu* 
ture world : If God has already set his throne 
for Judgment ; if he has visibly begun to re* 
ward and to pcmish, in some d^ee, on earth, 
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he cannot mean to leave the exercise of go- 
vernment incomplete. Having laid the foun- 
dation of a great and noble structure, he will^ 
in due time, rear it up to perfection. The un- 
finished parts of the fabric evidently show^ 
that a future building is intended. All his 
other works are constructed according to the 
most full and exact proportion. In the natu-^ 
ral world, nothing is deficient, nothing redun-» 
dant It is in the moral world only that we 
discover irregularity and defect It falls short 
of that order and perfection, which appear in 
the rest of the creation. It exhibits not^ in 
its present state, the same features of complete 
wisdom, justice, or goodness. But can we be- 
lieve, that, under the government of the Su- 
preme Being, those apparent disorders shall 
not be rectified at the last ? Or, that from his 
conduct towards his rational creatures, the 
chief of his works, the sole objection against 
his perfection shall be allowed to rise, and 
shall continue unremoved for ever ? 

On the supposition of future rewards and 
punishments, a satisfying account can be given, 
of all the disorders which at present take place 
on earth. Christianity explains their orign, 
and traces them to their issue. Man, fallen 
from his primaeval felicity, is now undergo- 
ing probation and discipline for his final state. 
Pivine justice remains, for a season, cQnceal<^ 
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ed ; and allows meti to act their parts with 
freedom on this theatre, that their characters may 
be formed iand ascertained. Amidst discou- 
ragements and afflictions, the righteous give 
proof of their fidelity, and acquire the habits of 
virtue. But if you suppose the events of this 
life to have no reference to another, the whole 
state of man becomes not only inexplicable, 
but contradictory and inconsistent. The pow« 
ers of the inferior animals are perfectly suited 
to their station. They know nothing higher 
than their present condition. In gratifying 
their appetites, they fulfil their destiny, and 
pass away. Man, alone, comes forth to act a 
part, which carries no meaning, and tends to 
no end. £ndowed with capacities which ex- 
tend far beyond his present sphere ; fitted by 
his rational nature for running the race of im- 
mortality, he is stopped short in the very en« 
trance of his course. He squanders his ac* 
tivity on pursuits, which he discerns to be 
vain. He languishes for knowledge, which is 
placed beyond his reach. He thirsts after a 
happiness, which he is doomed never to en- 
joy. He sees and laments die disasters of his 
state ; and yet, upon this supposition, can find 
nothing to remedy them. — Has the eternal 
God any pleasure in sporting himself with 
such a scene of misery and folly, as this life, 
if it had no connection with another, must 
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exhibit to his eye ? Did he call i&to esustenioe 
this magnificent universe, adorn it with so 
much beauty and splendour^ and surround it 
with those glorious luminaries which we be* 
hold in the heavens^ only that some g«i6^ 
rations of mortal men mijj^ arise to behold 
these wonders, and then disappear for ever ? 
How unsuitable, in this caae, were the habita- 
tion tjo the wretched inhabitant I How mcoiib* 
sistent the commencanent of hit being, and 
the mighty prej^ation c^ his powers and fii- 
culties, with his despicable end ! How conlra- 
dictory, in fine, were every thing whieh con- 
cerns the state of man^to the wisdom and per- 
fection of his Maker ! 

Throughout all ages, and among all n^ionsb 
the persuasion of a future life has prevailed. 
It sprung not from the refinem^outs of science, 
or the speculations of philosophy, but firom a 
deeper and stronger root, the natural senti- 
ments of the human heart H^ce it is com- 
mon to the philosopher and the savage ; and 
is found in the most barbarous, as welt as in 
the most civilized regions. Even the belief 
of the being of a God, is not more general 
on the earth, than the belief of immortality. 
Dark, indeed, and confused, were the notions 
which men entertained concerning a future 
state. Yet still, in that state, they looked for 
retribution, both to the good and tiie bad; and 
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in the perfection of such, pleasures as they know 
best and valued most highly^ they placed the 
rewards of the virtuous. So universal a con- 
sent seems plfanly to indicate an original de- 
terminatioa glveQ U) th^ soul by its Creator. 
It shows thin groat trutb^ to be native^ and con« 
genial to macu 

When we look Hito ow* own breasts^ we find 
various anticipations and presages of future ex- 
istence. Mff^t oi 9Ui great and high passions, 
extend beyond the limits of this life. The 
apibitious and tho aelf-denied^ the great, the 
goods And the wicked^ all take interest in what 
i9 to happeijL after they shall have left the 
earth. That passion for fame, which inspires 
so much of the activity of mankiudf plainly 
is animated by the persuasion, that conscious- 
ness is to survive the dissolution of the body. 
The virtuous are supported by the hope, the 
guilty tormented with the dread, of what 
is to take place after death. As death ap- 
proaches, the hopes of the one, and the fears 
of the other,* are found to redouble. The soul, 
when issuing hence, seems more clearly to dis- 
cern its future abode. All the operations of 
conscience proceed upon the belief of immor«» 
tality. The whole moral* conduct of men re- 
fers to it. All legislators have supposed it 
All religions are built upon it. It is so essen- 
tial to the ord^r of society, that, were it eras- 
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ed, human laws would prove ineffectual re^ 
sitraints from evil, and a deluge of crimes and 
miseries would overflow the earth. To sup-^ 
pose this universal and powerful belief to be 
without foundation in truth, is to suppose, that 
a principle of delusion was interwoven with 
the nature of man ; is to suppose^ that his 
Creator was reduced to the necesfsity of im« 
pressing his heart with a falsehood, in or« 
der to make him answer the purposes of his 
being. 

But though these arguments be strong, yet 
all arguments are liable to objection. Perhaps 
this general belief, of which I have spoken^ 
has been owing to inclination and desire, more 
than to evidence. Perhaps, in our reason- 
ings on this subject from the divine perfec- 
tions, we flatter ourselves with being of more 
consequence, than we truly are, in the system 
of the universe. Hence the great importance 
of a discovery proceeding from God himself^ 
which gives full authority to all that reason had 
suggested, and places this capital truth beyond 
the reach of suspicion or distrust. 

The method which Christianity has taken to 
convey to us the evidence of a future state, 
highly deserves our dttention. Had the Gos- 
pel been addressed, like a system of philoso- 
phy, solely to the understanding of men ; had 
it aimed only at enlightening the studious and 
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reflecting, it would have confined itdelf to ab* 
stract truth ; it would have simply informed 
us, that the righteous are hereafter to be re* 
warded, and sinners to be punished. Such a 
declaration as that contained in the text, would 
have been sufficient : Be not weary in toeU'-do^ 
i^g^ fo^ ^^ dtie season you shall reap^ if you faint 
not. But the Gospel has not stopped at bare* 
ly announcing life and immortality to man* 
kind. It was calculated for popular edifica- 
tion. It was intended to be the religion not 
merely of the few, whose understanding wa9 
to be informed ; but of the many, also, whose 
inmgination was to be impressed, and whose 
passions were to be awakened, in order to 
give the truth its due influence over them. 
Upon this account, it not only reveals the 
certainty of a future state, but, in the pers* n 
of the great Founder of our religion, exhibits 
a series of acts relating to it ; by means of 
which, our senses, our imaginations, and pas* 
aions, all become interested in this great object. 
The resurrection of Ciirist from the grave 
was designed to be a sensible evidence, that 
death infers not a final extinction of the living 
principle. He rose, in order to show, that, 
in our name, he had conquered death, and 
was become the first fruits of them that sleep. 
Nor did he only rise from the grave, but, by 
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jiaceiiding to heaven in a visible form, before 
many witnesses, gave an ocular specimen of 
the transition from this world into tlie region 
of the blessed. The employments which now 
occupy him there, are fully declared. As our 
forerunner J he hatJi entered within the veiL He 
€^pp€ars in the presence of God for us. He 
maketh perpetual intercession for his people. I 
gOf saith he, to my Father and your Father^ to 
mj/ God and your God. In my Father s house 
are many fnamions, I go to prepare a place for 
you. I uill come again, and receive you to my^ 
self that fohere I am, there you may be also. 
•The circumstances of his coming again, are 
distinctly foretold. The 30unding of the last 
trumpet, the resurrection of the dead, the ap- 
pearance of the Judj^e, and the solemnity 
with which he shall discriminate the good from 
the bad, are all described. The very words 
in which he shall pronounce the final sen* 
tence, are recited in our hearing: Come, ye 
blessed of my Father ! inherit the Kingdom pre^ 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. 
Then shall the holy and the just be caught up 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air. They 
shall enter with him into the city of the living 
God. They shall possess the new earth and 
new heaveiiSj wherein dwelltth righteousness. God 
sJiall wipe away all tears from their eyes. They 
shall behold his face in righteousness^ and be m- 
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tisjied with his likeness for ever. By recording 
such a train of striking circumstances and 
facts^ the Gospel familiarises us in some mea- 
sure with a future state. By accommodating 
this great discovery, in so useful a manner, to 
the conceptions of men, it furnishes a strong 
intrinsic evidence of its divine origin. 

Thus, upon the whole, whether you con- 
sult your reason, or listen to the discoveries 
of revelation, you behold our argument con-s 
firmed ; you behold a life of piety and virtue,- 
issuing in immortal felicity. Of what world- 
ly pursuit can it be pronounced, that its re- 
ward is certain ? Look every where around 
you, and you shall see, that the race is far froAi 
being always to the swift^ or the battle to the 
strong. The most diligent, the most wise, the 
most accomplished, may, after all their la- 
bours, be disappointed in the end ; and be left 
to suffer the regret of having spefit their strength 
for nought. But for the righteous is laid vp the 
crown of life. Their final happiness is prepared 
in the eternal plan of Providence, and secured 
by the labours and sufferings of the Saviour of 
the world. 

Cease, then, from your unjust complaints 
against virtue and religion. Leave discontent 
and peevishness to worldly men. In no pe- 
riod of distress, in no moment of disappoint- 
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menty allow yourselves to suspect that piety 
and integrity are fruitless. In every state of 
being, they lead to happiness. If you enjoy 
not at present their full rewards, it is because 
the season of recompence is not yet come. 
For, in due season you sheUl reap. There is a 
time which is proper for reward, and there is 
a period wliich belongs to triaL How long 
the one should last, and when the other should 
arrive, belongs not to you to determine. It 
IB fixed by the wise, though unknown, decree 
of the Almighty. But be assured, that His 
that Cometh shall come^ and niU not tanif. He 
shall come m due season^ to restore perfect or* 
der among his works ; to bring rest to the 
Weary, comfort to the afflicted, and just retri- 
bution to all men. Behold^ saith the faithful 
and true witness, / come quickly, and my re-- 
ward is with me. To him that overcornelh, will 
I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
Viidst of the paradise of God. I will give him 
the morning star. I will make him a pillar in 
my temple. He shall be clothed in while raiment; 
€nd shall sit down with me on my throne. * 

» Rer. xxii. 1!l\— il. 7. 28.— iii. 12. 15. 21. 

THE END OV THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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